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I Could  have  left  this  volume  without  pre- 
face, was  it  not  for  fooie  circumftances 
which  I am  going  to  mention. 

The  author  of  this  account  of  North- America 
is  a Swede,  and  therefore  feems  always  to  (hew  a 
peculiar  way  of  thinking  in  regard  to  th e Englijh 
in  general,  and  in  regard  to  the  firft  proprietors 
and  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  in  particular.  The 
French,  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Englijh , have, 
for  upwards  of  a century,  been  the  allies  of  the 
Swedes,  who  therefore  are  in  general  more  fond 
of  them  than  of  the  Eng/iß).  The  external  polite- 
nefs  of  the  French  in  Canada  fully  captivated  our 
author,  prejudiced  him  in  their  favour,  and  alie- 
nated his  mind,  though  unjuftly,  from  the  Eng- 
liß) . I have  therefore  now  and  then,  in  remarks, 
been  obliged  to  do  the  Englijh  juftice,  efpecially 
when  I faw  the  author  carried  aw  ay  either  by  pre- 
judice or  mifinformation.  He  palled  almoft  all 
the  winter,  between  3748  and  1749,  at  Raccoon , 
and  converfed  there  with  his  countrymen;  when 
he  came  to  Philadelphia  he  likewife  was  in  the 
company  of  the  Swedes  fettled  there;  thefe,  no 
doubt,  furnifhed  him  with  many  partial  and  difin- 
genuous  accounts  of  the  Englifl),  and  gave  his  mind 
that  unfavourable  biafs  which  he  fo  often  difplays 
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In  prejudice  of  a nation,  now  at  the  head  of  th§ 
enlightened  world,  in  regard  to  every  religious, 
moral,  and  focial  virtue.  The  author  frequently 
feems  to  throw  an  illiberal  reflection  on  the  fir  ft 
proprietors  of  Penfylvania 3 and  the  qoakers  ; tho’ 
they  got  that  province  not  by  force,  but  by  a char- 
ter from  the  Eng  l Jo  government,  to  whom  the 
Swedes  gave  it  up  by  virtue  of  a public  treaty. 
Prompted  by  fuch  falfe  insinuations  of  his  coun- 
trymen, he  likewife  enters  very  minutely  into  the 
circumftances  of  the  Swedes , and  often  omits, 
more  important  points,  relative  to  the  legiflator 
and  father  of  PeiJyhania,  William  Penn , who 
gave  that  province  ejdftence,  laws,  and  reputation. 

The  author,  however,  often  does  juftice  to  the 
excellent  confutation  of  Penjylvania , as  may  be 
feen  in  Vol.  I.  But  when  he  fpeaks  of  Jones  at- 
tracting the  moifture  of  the  air , fee  Vol.  I.  this  is 
fomewhat  unphilofophically  exprefkd.  No  (tone 
attracts  the  moifture  of  the  air,  unlels  impregnat- 
ed with  faline  particles;  however,  when  the  ftones 
are  colder  than  the  atmofphere,  they  then  con- 
denfe  the  moifture  of  the  air  on  their  furface  : the 
porous  ftones  abforb  it  immediately,  but  thofeof 
a more  foiid  texture,  as  marbles,  0c.  keep  it  on 
their  furface  till  it  evaporates. 

I here  take  the  opportunity  of  returning  my 
humble  thanks  to  my  friends,  who  have  gene- 
roufly  promoted  this  publication  3 as  without  this 
public  manner  of  acknowledging  their  favours,  I 
would  think  myfelf  guilty  of  ingratitude,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  moft  cieteftable 
vices* . 

Lovdov, 

Feb . the  i$ih.  1771, 
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TRAY 


April  the  12th,  1749. 

morning  I went  to  Philadelphia 

and  the  places  adjacent,  in  order  to 
know  whether  there  were  more  plants 
lately  fprungup,  than  at  Raccoon,  and  in 
New  "Jerfey  in  general.  The  wet  weather  which 
had  happened  the  preceding  days,  had  made  the 
roads  very  bad  in  low  and  clayey  places. 

The  leaves  which  dropt  Lift  autumn  had  co- 
vered the  ground,  in  depth  three  or  four  inches. 
As  this  feems  to  hinder  the  growth  of  the  grafs, 
it  was  cuftomary  to  burn  it  in  March , or  at  the 
end  of  that  month,  (according  to  the  old  ftiie) 
in  order  to  give  the  grafs  the  liberty  of  growing 
up.  I found  feveral  fpots  burnt  in  this  manner 
to-day  j but  if  it  be  ufeful  one  way,  it  does  a 
great  deal  of  damage  in  another;  all  the  young 
(hoots  of  feveral  trees  were  burnt  with  the  dead 
leaves,  which  diminilhes  the  woods  confider- 
ably;  and  in  fuch  places  where  the  dead  leaves 
had  been  burnt  for  feveral  years  together,  the 
old  trees  were  only  left,  which  being  cut  down, 
there  remains  nothing  but  a great  field,  without 
Vol.  II*  B any 
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any  wood.  At  the  fame  time,  all  forts  of  trees 
and  plants  are  coafumed  by  the  fire,  or  at  leaft 
deprived  of  their  power  of  budding;  a great 
number  of  plants,  and  mod  of  the  grafles  here, 
are  annual;  their  feeds  fall  between  the  leaves, 
and  by  that  means  are  burnt : this  is  another 
caufe  of  univerfal  complaint,  that  grafs  is  much 
fcarcer  at  prefent  in  the  woods  than  it  was  for- 
merly ; a great  number  of  dry  and  hollow  trees 
are  burnt  at  the  fame  time,  though  they  could 
ferve  as  fewel  in  the  houfes,  and  by  that  means 
lpare  part  of  the  forefts.  The  upper  mould 
likewife  burns  away  in  part  by  that  means,  not 
to  mention  feveral  other  inconveniencies  with 
which  this  burning  of  the  dead  leaves  is  at- 
tended. To  this  purpofe,  the  government  of 
Penfylvania  have  lately  publifhed  an  edidt,  which 
prohibits  this  burning;  neverthelefs  every  one 
did  as  he  pleafed,  and  this  prohibition  met  with 
a general  cenfure. 

There  were  vaft  numbers  of  Woodlice  in  the 
woods  about  this  time  ; they  are  a very  difagree- 
able  infedt.;  for  as  foon  as  a perfon  fits  down  on  an 
old  flump  of  a tree,  or  on  a tree  which  is  cut  down, 
or  on  the  ground  itfelf,  a whole  army  of  Wood- 
lice  creep  upon  his  clothes,  and  infenflbly  come 
upon  the  naked  body. 

I had  a piece  of  petrified  wood  given  me  to- 
day, which  was  found  deep  in  the  ground  at 
Raccoon . In  this  wood  the  fibres  and  inward 
rings  appeared  very  plainly;  it  feemed  to  be  a 
piece  of  hiccory ; for  it  was  as  like  it,  in  every 
refpedt,  as  if  it  had  but  jufi  been  cut  from  a 
hiccory  tree. 

I LIKE- 
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1 likewise  got  fome  (hells  to-day,  which  the 
£ nglifh  commonly  call  Clams,  and  whereof  the 
Indians  make  their  ornaments  and  money,  which 
I fhall  take  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  of  in  the 
fequel.  Thefe  Clams  were  not  frefh,  but  fuch 
as  are  every  where  found  in  New  J er fey,  on 
digging  deep  into  the  ground  ; the  live  (hells  of 
this  kind  are  only  found  in  fait  water,  and  on 
the  fea  coafts.  But  thefe  Clams  were  found  at 
Raccoon,  about  eight  or  nine  Englifh  miles  from 
the  river  Delaware,  and  near  a hundred  from 
the  neared  fea-fihore. 

At  night  I went  to  Mr.  Ear  trams  feat. 

Ap . 13th.  I employed  this  day  in  feveral 
obfervations  relative  to  botany. 

Two  nefts  of  w7afps  hung  in  a high  maple- 
tree,  over  a brook.  Their  form  was  wholly  the 
fame  with  that  of  our  wafp-nefts,  but  they  ex- 
ceeded them  in  fize.  Each  neft  was  ten  inches 
in  diameter;  in  each  neft  were  three  cakes, 
above  one  another,  of  which  the  lowermoft 
was  the  biggeft,  and  the  two  uppermoft  de- 
creafed  in  proportion  : there  were  fome  eggs  of 
wafps  in  them.  The  diameter  of  the  lowed 
cake  was  about  fix  inches,  and  one  quarter,  and 
that  of  the  uppermoft,  three  inches,  and  three 
quarters.  The  cells  in  which  the  eggs,  or  the 
young  ones  were  depofited,  were  hexagonal,  and 
the  colour  of  the  neft  grey.  I was  told,  that 
the  wafps  make  this  kind  of  nefts  out  of  the  grey 
fplints,  which  ftick  to  old  pales  and  walls.  A 
dark  brown  bee,  with  black  antenna , and  two 
black  rings  on  the  belly,  and  purple  wings,  flew 
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about  the  trees,  and  might  perhaps  bean  inha- 
hi  tarn  of  thefe  nefts. 

Another  kind  of  wafps,  which  are  larger 
than  thefe,  make  their  nefts  quite  open.  It 
coniifts  merely  of  one  cake,  which  has  no  co- 
vering, and  is  made  of  the  boughs  of  trees. 
The  ceils  are  horizontal,  and  when  the  eggs  or 
young  larva  ly  in  them,  they  have  lids  or  co- 
verings, that  the  rain  may  not  come  into  them. 
But  whither  the  old  wafps  retreat  during  {forms, 
is  a myftery  to  me,  except  they  creep  into 
the  crevices  of  rocks.  That  fide  of  the  cake 
which  is  uppermoft  is  covered  with  fome  oily 
particles,  fo  that  the  rain  cannot  penetrate.  The 
cells  are  hexagonal,  from  five  to  feven  lines 
deep,  and  two  lines  in  diameter.  Mr.  Bartram 
obferved,  that  thefe  nefts  are  built  of  two  forts 
of  materials,  viz.  the  fplints  which  are  found 
upon  old  pales,  or  fences,  and  which  the  wind 
feparates  from  them ; for  the  wafps  have  often 
been  obferved  to  fit  on  fuch  old  wood,  and  tognaw 
away  thefe  fplints ; the  fides,  and  the  lid  or  cover 
of  the  cells  are  made  of  an  animal  fubftance,  or 
glutinous  matter,  thrown  up  by  the  wafps,  or 
prepared  in  their  mouths;  for  when  this  fub- 
ftance is  thrown  into  the  fire,  it  does  not  burn, 
but  is  only  finged,  like  hair  or  horn.  But  the 
bottom  of  the  neft  being  put  into  the  fire,  burns, 
like  linen  or  half-rotten  wood,  and  leaves  a fmell 
of  burnt  wood.  The  wafps,  whofe  nefts  I have 
now  defcribed,  have  three  elevated  black  ftiin- 
ing  points  on  the  forehead*,  and  a pentagonal 

* Thefe  three  points  are  common  to  molt  infers,  and  ought 
therefore  not  to  be  made  charadteriitics  of  any  particular  fpecres. 

They 
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black  fpot  on  the  thorax.  Towards  the  end  of 
autumn  thefe  wafps  creep  into  the  cavities  of 
mountains,  where  they  ly  torpid  during  winter. 
In  fpring,  when  the  fun  begins  to  operate,  they 
come  out  during  day-time,  but  return  towards 
night,  when  it  grows  cold.  I faw  them  early 
in  fpring  during  funfihine,  in  and  about  fome 
cavities  in  the  mountains.  I was  told  of  an- 
other fpecies  of  wafps,  which  make  their  nefls 
under  ground. 

Gyrinus  natator ( Americanus) , or  the  Whirl - 
beetles . Thefe  were  found  dancing  in  great 

numbers  on  the  furface  of  the  waters. 

Ap.  14th.  This  morning  I went  down  to 
Chejter ; in  feveral  places  on  the  road  are  faw- 
mills ; but  thofe  which  I faw  to-day  had  no 
more  than  one  faw.  I likewdfe  perceived  that 
the  woods  and  forefts  of  thefe  parts  had  been 
very  roughly  treated.  It  is  cuftomary  here, 
when  they  eredl  faw-mills,  wind- mills,  or  iron- 
works, to  lead  the  water  a good  way  lower,  in 
cafe  the  ground  near  a fall  in  the  river  is  not 
convenient  for  building  upon. 

Ap . 16th.  This  morning  I returned  to  Rac- 
coon . Th  is  country  has  feveral  kinds  of  Swal- 
lows, viz.  fuch  as  live  in  barns,  in  chimneys,  and 
under  ground  ; there  are  likewife  martens. 

The  Barn  Swallows , or  Houfe  Swallows , are 
thofe  with  a furcated  tail.  They  are  Linnceus’s 
Hirundo  ruflica . I found  them  in  all  the  parts 
of  North  America  which  I travelled  over.  They 

They  are  called  Stmmata , and  are  a kind  of  eyes  which  ferve  the 
infers  for  looking  at  diftant  objeds,  as  the  compound  eyes  do  for 
objects  near  at  hand.  F. 
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cörrefpond  very  nearly  to  the  European  Houfe - 
Swallow  in  regard  to  their  colour,  however,  there 
feems  to  be  a final  1 difference  in  the  note.  I 
took  no  notice  this  year  when  they  arrived  : but 
the  following  year,  1750,  1 obferved  them  for 
the  fir  ft  time,  on  the  10th  oi  April  (new  ftyle) ; 
the  next  day  in  the  morning,  I law  great  num- 
bers of  them  fitting  on  pofts  and  planks,  and 
they  were  as  wet  as  if  they  had  been  juft  come 
out  of  the  fsa  They  build  their  nefts  in 

* It  has  been  afubje&of  conteft  among  naturalifts,  to  determine 
•the  winter  retreat  of  Swallows,  Some  think,  they  go  to  warmer 
climates  when  they  difappear  in  the  Northern  countries : others  fay, 
they  creep  into  hollow  trees,  and  holes  in  clefts  of  rocks,  and 
ly  there  all  the  winter  in  a torpid  date  : and  others  affirm,  that 
they  take  their  retreat  into  water,  and  revive  again  in  fpring.  The 
two  firfi  opinions  have  been  proved,  and  it  feems  have  found  cre- 
dit; the  lall  have  been,  treated  as  ridiculous  and  almofl  as  an  old 
woman’s  tale.  Natural  hillory,  as  all  the  other  hiftories,  de- 
pends not  always  upon  the  intriniic  degree  of  probability,  but 
upon  Dels  founded  on  the  teftimony  of  people  of  noted  veracity. 

* — S wallows  are  feldom  feen  finking  down  into  the  water  ; Swal- 
lows have  not  fuch  organs  as  frogs  or  lizards,  which  are  torpid 
during  winter,  e>go , Swallows  live  not,  and  cannot  live  underwa- 
ter.— This  way  of  arguing,  I believe,  would  carry  us,  in  a great 
many  cafes,  too  far ; for  tho5  it  is  not  clear  to  every  one,  it  may 
however  be  true ; and  lizards  and  frogs  are  animals  of  a clafs 
widely  different  from  that  of  birds,  and  mu  ft  therefore  of  courfe 
have  a different  druilure;  hence  it  is  they  are  clafied  feparately. 
The  bear  and  the  marmot  are  in  winter  in  a torpid  flate,  and  Have 
however  not  fuch  organs  as  lizards  2nd  frogs  ; and  no  body  doubts 
of  their  being,  during  fome  time,  in  the  mod  rigid  climates  in  a 
torpid  date  ; for  the  Alpine  nations  hunt  the  marmots  frequently, 
by  digging  their  holes  up,  and  find  them  lo  torpid,  that  they  cut 
their  throats,  without  their  reviving  or  giving  the  lead  hgn  of  life 
during  the  operation  ; but  when  the  torpid  marmot  is  brought  into 
a warm  room  and  placed  before  the  fire,  it  revives  from  its  lethargy. 
The  quedion  mud  therefore  be  decided  by  fails ; nor  are  they 
wanting  here  ; Dr.  tVallerius , the  celebrated  Swedifi)  chemiff, 
wrote  in  1748,  September  the  £kn  O S.  to  the  late  Mr.  Klein , fe- 
cretarv  to  the  city  of  Danfzick  : “ That  he  has  feen,  more  than  once. 
Swallows  affembiing  cn  a reed,  till  they  were  all  immerfed  and  went 
jo  die  bottom ; this  being  preceded  by  a dirge  of  a quarter  of  an 

hour’s 
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houfes,  and  under  the  roofs  on  the  outfide  ; I 
likewife  found  their  nefts  built  on  mountains 


hour’s  length.  He  attefls  likewife,  that  he  had  feen  a Swallow 
caught  during  winter  out  of  a lake  with  a net,  drawn,  as  is  com- 
mon in  Northern  countries,  under  the  ice ; this  bird  was  brought 
into  a warm  room,  revived,  fluttered  about,  andfoon  after  died  ” 
Mr.  Klein  applied  to  many  Fermiers  generanx  of  the  King  of 
Prujfial s domains,  who  had  great  lakes  in  their  diftri£ls,  the  fifh- 
ery  in  them  being  a part  of  the  revenue  ; in  winter  the  fhhery 
thereon  is  the  moll  confiderable  under  the  ice,  with  nets  fprending 
more  than  200  or  300  fathoms,  and  they  are  often  wound  by 
fcrews  and  engines,  on  account  of  their  weight.  All  the  people 
queflioned  made  affidavits  upon  oath  before  the  magiflrates.  Firß, 
The  mother  of  the  Countefs  Lehndorf  faid,  that  fhe  had  feen  a 
bund  e of  Swallows  brought  from  the  Friß-Haff  lake  commu- 
nicating with  the  Bahic  at  Pijlau)  which  when  brought  into  a 
moderately  warm  room,  revived  and  fluttered  about.  Secondly, 
Count  Scblieken  gave  an  inflrument  on  flamped  paper,  importing, 
that  by  filhing  on  the  lake  belonging  to  his  eflate  of  Gerdauen  in 
winter,  he  faw  feveral  Swallows  caught  in  the  net,  one  of  which 
he  took  up  with  his  hand,  brought  it  into  a warm  room,  where  it 
lay  about  an  hour,  when  it  began  to  ftir,  and  half  an  hour  after 
jt  flew  about  in  the  room.  Thirdly , Fermier  general  ( Amtman ) 
Witkowßi  made  affidavit,  that  in  the  year  1740,  three  Swallows 
were  brought  up  with  the  net  in  the  great  pond  at  Didlacken  ; in 
the  year  1741,  he  got  two  Swallows  from  another  part  of  the 
pond,  and  took  them  home,  (they  all  being  caught  in  his  pre- 
fence)  ; after  an  hour’s  fpace  they  revived  all  in  a warm  room, 
fluttered  about,  and  died  three  hours  after.  4 pbly,  Amtman  Bänke 
fays,  that  having  had  the  ellate  Kleßow  in  farm,  he  had  feen  nine 
Swallows  brought  up  in  the  net  from  under  the  ice,  all  which  he 
took  into  a warm  room,  where  he  difiin&ly  obferved  how  they 
gradually  revived  $ but  a few  hours  after  they  all  died.  Another 
time  his  people  got  likewife  fome  Swallows  in  a net,  but  he  or- 
dered them  again  to  be  thrown  into  the  water.  $ihly,  Andrew 
Rutta,  a mafler  fifherman,  at  Oletßo , made  affidavit,  1747,  that 
22  years  ago,  two  Swallows  were  taken  up,  by  him,  in  a net,  un- 
der the  ice,  and  being  brought  into  a warm  room,  they  flew  a- 
bout.  6thlyt  Jacob  Koßnlo,  a mafler  fifherman,  at  Stradaueny  made 
affidavit,  that  in  1736,  he  brought  up  in  winter,  in  a net,  from 
under  the  ice  of  the  lal^e  at  Raßi , a fecmingly  dead  Swallow , 
which  revived  in  half  an  hour’s  time,  in  a warm  room,  and  he 
faw,  a quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  bird  grow  weaker,  and  foon 
after  dying.  ythlyy  I can  reckon  myfelf  among  the  eye-witneffes 
of  this  paradoxen  of  natural  hiftory.  In  the  year  1735,  being  a 
little  boy,  I faw  feveral  Swallows  brought  in  winter  by  fifhermen, 
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2nd  rocks  vyhofe  top  projected  beyond  the  bot- 
tom ; they  build  too  under  the  corners  of  per- 

from  the  river  Vißula , to  my  father’s  houfe,  where  two  of  them 
were  brought:  into  a warm  room,  revived,,  and  flew  about.  I fav/ 
them  feverai  times  fettling  on  the  warm  Hove,  (which  the  North - 
ern  nations  have  in  their  rooms)  and  I recollect  well  that  the  fame 
forenoon  they  died,  and  I had  them,  when  dead,  in  my  hand. 

In  the  year  1754,  after  the  death  of  my  uncle  Godefroy  Wolf, , 
captain  in  the  Poliß  regiment  of  foot-guards  ; being  rpyfeif  one  of 
his  heirs,  I adminiflered  for  my  co-heirs,  feverai  eflates  called  fine 
Staroßy,  of  Dirfchau , in  Poliß  P rußt  a , which  my  late  unclefarmed 
under  the  king.  In  January  the  lake  of  Lybßau , belonging  to 
thefe  edates,  being  covered  with  ice,  I ordered  the  fifhermen  to 
fib  therein,  ^nd  in  my  prefence  feverai  Six  allows  were  taken  ; 
which  the  fifhermen  threw  in  again  ; but  one  I took  up  mvfelf, 
brought  it  home,  which  was  five  miles  from  thence,  and  it  reviv- 
ed, but  died  about  an  hour  after  its  reviving.  Thefe  are  facts, 
atteded  by  people  of  the  bighed  quality,  by  fome  in  public  of- 
fices, and  by  others,  who,  though  of  a low  rank,  however  made 
thefe  affidavits  upon  oath.  It  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  indiferimi- 
nately  that  they  were  prompted  by  views  of  intered,  to  affert  as  a 
fail,  a thing  which  had  no  truth  in  it.’  It  is  therefore  highly  pro- 
bable, or  rather  incontefiably  true,  that  Swallows  retire  in  the 
Northern  countries  during  winter,  into  the  water,  and  day  there  in 
a torpid  Hate,  till  the  return  cf  warmth  revives  them  again  in 
fpring.  The  quedion  therefore  I believe  ought  for  the  future  to 
be  thus  dated  : The  fwallows  in  Spain , Italy , Prance , and  per- 
haps fome  from  England , remove  to  warmer  climates  ; fome  Eng - 
' liß  ones,  and  fome  in  Germany  and  other  mild  countries,  retire 
into  clefts  and  holes  in  rocks,  and  remain  there  in  a torpid  date. 
In  the  colder  northern  countries  the  Swallows  immerfe  in  the  fea, 
in  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  remain  in  a torpid  date,  under  ice,  dur- 
ing v/inter.  There  are  dill  fome  objections  to  this  latter  afier- 
tion,  which  we  mud  remove.  It  is  laid,  Why  do  not  rapacious 
fifh,  and  aquatic  quadrupeds  and  birds,  devour  thefe  Swallows? 
The  anfwer  is  obvious.  Swallows  chufe  only  fuch  places  in  the 
water  for  their  winter  retreat,  as  are  near  reeds  and  rufhes  ; fo 
that  finking  down  there  between  them  and  their  roots,  they  are  by 
them  fecured  agamd  the  rapacioufnefs  of  their  enemies.  But 
others  objedl,  Why  are  not  thdfe  birds  caught  in  fuch  y/aters  as 
are  continually  harraded  by  nets  ? I believe  the  fame  anfwer 
which  has  been  made  to  the  fird  objection,  will  ferve  for  this  like- 
wife.  Fifhermen  take  care  to  keep  off  with  their  nets  from  places 
filled  with  reeds  and  rufhes,  for  fear  of  entangling  and  tearing 
their  nets  ; and  thus  the  fituation  of  Swallows  under  water,  is  the 
reafon  that  they  are  feldom  dilturbed  in  their  filent  winter~rs£rea£|* 
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pendicular  rocks  ; and  this  fhews  where  the 
Swallows  made  their  nefts,  before  the  Europeans 
fettled  and  built  houfes  here  ; for  it  i$  well 
known  that  the  huts  of  the  Indians  could  not 
fcrve  the  purpofe  of  the  Swallows . A very  cre- 
ditable lady  and  her  children  told  me  the  follow- 
ing flory,  affuring  me  that  they  were  eye-wit- 
neffes  to  it.  A couple  of  Swallows  built  their 
neft  in  the  liable  belonging  to  the  lady  ; the  fe- 
male Swallow  fat  upon  the  neft,  laid  eggs  in  it, 
and  was  about  to  brood  them  ; fome  days  after, 
the  people  faw  the  female  ftill  fitting  on  the 
eggs  : but  the  male  flying  about  the  neft,  and 
fometimes  fettling  on  a nail,  was  heard  to  utter 


What  confirms  this  opinion  ftill  more  is,  that  Swallows  were  ne- 
ver caught  in  PrvJJia , according  to  the  above-mentioned  affidavits, 
but  with  thofe  parts  of  the  net  which  palled  near  to  the  reeds  and 
ruffies  ; and  fometimes  the  Swallows  were  yet  faftened  with  their 
feet  to  a reed,  when  they  were  drawn  up  by  the  net.  As  to  tfie 
argument  taken  from  their  being  fo  long  under  water  without  cor- 
ruption, I believe,  there  is  a real  difference  between  animals  fuf- 
focated  in  water,  and  animals  being  torpid  therein.  We  have  ex- 
amples of  things  being  a long  time  under  water  ; to  which  we 
may  add  the  intenfe  cold  of  thefe  northern  regions,  which  pre- 
ferves  them.  Who  would  have  thought  it,  that  fnails  and  polypes 
may  be  differed,  and  could  reproduce  the  parts  fevered  from  their 
body,  if  it  was  not  a fad  ? Natural  hiftory  ought  to  be  ftudied 
as  a colledion  of  fads  ; not  as  the  hiftory  of  our  guefles  or  opi- 
nions. Nature  varies  in  an  infinite  manner  ; and  Providence  has 
diverfified  the  inftind  of  animals,  and  their  (Economy,  and  adapted 
it  to  the  various  feafons  and  climates.  This  lonp-  digreffion  I 
thought  necefiary  and  excufable  ; and  the  more  fo,  as  the  inge- 
nious great  friends  to  the  caufe  of  Natural  Hiftory,  the  late  Mr. 
Collin/on  and  Mr.  Pennant,  have  both  afferted  the  impofiibility  and 
improbability  of  this  immerfion.  I revere  the  memory  and  the 
afhes  of  the  one,  and  think  the  friendlhip  of  the  other  an  honour 
to  me  ; but  am  allured,  that  both  prefer  truth  to  their  private 
opinion  ; and  can  bear  a modeft  oppofftion,  when  it  is  propofed 
with  candour,  with  a view  to  promote  truth,  and  with  fentiments 
of  relped  and  gratitude,  as  it  is  done  by  me,  in  the  prefent 
cafe»  F. 
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a very  plaintive  note,  which  betrayed  his  unea« 
finefs  : on  a nearer  examination  the  caufe  ap- 
peared ; for  the  female  was  found  dead  in  the 
neft.  The  male  then  went  to  fit  upon  the  eggs, 
but  after  being  about  two  hours  on  them,  and 
thinking  the  bufinefs  too  troublefome  for  him, 
he  went  out,  and  returned  In  the  afternoon  with 
another  female,  which  fat  upon  the  eggs,  and 
afterwards  fed  the  young  ones,  till  they  were 
able  to  provide  for  themfelyes,  The  people  dif- 
fered here  In  their  opinions  about  the  abode  of 
Swallows  in  winter  : raoftof  the  Swedes  thought 
that  they  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ; fome, 
with  the  Engllß  and  the  French  in  Canada , 
thought  that  they  migrate  to  the  fouthward  in 
autumn,  and  return  in  fpring.  1 have  likewife 
been  credibly  informed  in  Albany , that  they  have 
been  found  fleeping  in  deep  holes  and  clefts  of 
rocks,  during  winter. 

The  Chimney  Swallows  are  the  fecond  fpe-? 
cies,  and  they  derive  their  name  from  building 
their  nefts  in  chimneys,  which  are  not  made 
ufe  of  in  fummer : fometimes  when  the  fire  is 
not  very  great,  they  do  not  mind  the  fmoke,  and 
remain  in  the  chimney.  I did  not  fee  them  this 
year  till  late  in  May,  but  in  the  enfuing  year, 
1750,  they  arrived  on  the  3d  of  May , for  they 
appear  much  later  than  the  other  Swallows.  It 
Is  remarkable  that  each  feather  in  their  tail  ends 
in  a ftifif  fiharp  point,  like  the  end  of  an  awl  \ 
they  apply  the  tail  to  the  fide  of  the  wall  in  the 
chimneys,  hold  themfelves  with  their  feet,  and 
the  iliiF  tail  ferves  to  keep  them  up  : they  make 
a great  thundering  noife  all  the  day  long,  by 
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flying  tip  and  down  in  the  chimneys ; and  as 
they  build  their  nefts  in  chimneys  only,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Indians  have  not  fo 
much  as  a hearth  made  of  mafonry,  much  lefs 
a chimney,  but  make  their  fires  on  the  ground 
in  their  huts,  it  is  an  obvious  queftion,  Where 
did  thefe  Swallows  build  their  nefts  before  the 
Europeans  came,  and  made  houfes  with  chim- 
neys ? It  is  probable  that  they  formerly  made 
them  in  great  hollow,  trees.  This  opinion  was 
adopted  by  Mr.  Bartram , and  many  others  here. 
Catefoy  has  defcribed  the  Chimney  Swallow  and 
figured  it  *,  and  Dr,  Linnceus  calls  it  Hirundo 
Pelafgia. 

The  Ground  Swallows  or  Sand  Martins , 
(Linnceus  s Hirundo  ripariaj  are  to  be  met  with 
every  where  in  America ; they  make  their  nefts 
in  the  ground  on  the  fteep  fhores  of  rivers  and 
lakes. 

The  Purple  Martins  have  likewife  been  def- 
cribed and  drawn  in  their  natural  colours  by 
Cateßy  *f*.  Dr.  Linnceus  likewife  calls  them 
Hirundo  purpurea.  They  are  lefs  common  here 
than  the  former  fpecies ; I have  feen  in  feveral 
places  little  houfes  made  of  boards,  and  fixed 
on  the  outfide  of  the  walls,  on  purpofe  that 
thefe  Martins  may  make  their  nefts  in  them ; 
for  the  people  are  very  defirous  of  having  them 
near  their  houfes,  becaufe  they  both  drive  away 
hawks  and  crows  as  foon  as  they  fee  them, 
and  alarm  the  poultry,  by  their  anxious  note,  of 

* Hirundo,  caudd  aculeatd , Americana • Catefb.  Carol»  vol*  iiii 
t.  8. 

t Hirundo  purpurea . Nat.  Hilt,  of  Carol,  vol,  i,  t.  51; 
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the  approach  of  their  enemies.  The  chickens 
are  likewife  ufed  to  run  under  (heiter,  as  foon  as 
they  are  warned  by  the  Martins. 

Ap . 17th.  The  Dirca  palnflris , or  Moiife- 
wood , is  a little  fhrub  which  grows  on  the  riling 
ground  adjoining  to  the  fwamps  and  ma.rfhes, 
and  was  now  in  full  bloffom.  The  Englißo 
in  Albany  call  it  Leather-woocl , becaufe  its  bark 
is  as  tough  as  leather.  The  French  in  Canada 
call  it  Bo  is  de  Plomb , or  Leaden-  wood,  becaufe 
the  wood  itfelf  is  as  foft  and  as  tough  as  lead. 
The  bark  of  this  (limb  was  made  ufe  of  for 
ropes,  bafkets,  &c.  by  the  Indians , whilft  they 
lived  among  the  Swedes.  And  it  is  really  very 
fit  for  that  purpofe,  on  account  of  its  remarkable 
ftrength  and  toughnefs,  which  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  Lime-tree  bark.  The  Englifh  and  the  Dutch 
in  many  parts  of  North  America , and  the  French 
in  Canada , employ  this  bark  in  all  cafes  where 
we  make  ufe  of  Lime-tree  bark  in  Europe. 
The  tree  itfelf  is  very  tough,  and  you  cannot 
eafily  feparate  its  branches  without  the  help  of  a 
knife  : fome  people  employ  the  twigs  for  rods. 

Ap.  20th.  This  day  I found  the  Straw- 
berries in  flower,  for  the  fir  ft  time,  this  year  : 
the  fruit  is  commonly  larger  than  that  in  Swe- 
den ; but  it  feems  to  be  lefs  fweet  and  agreeable. 

The  annual  harveft,  1 am  told,  is  always  of 
fuch  a nature,  that  it  affords  plenty  of  bread  for 
the  inhabitants,  though  it  turns  out  to  greater 
advantage  in  fome  years  than  it  does  in  others. 
A venerable  feptuagenary  Swede , called  Aoke 
\ Helm9  allured  me,  that  in  his  time  no  abfolutely 
barren:  crop  had  been  met  with,  but  that  the 
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people  had  always  had  pretty  plentiful  crops. 
It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  the  people  eat 
their  bread  of  maize,  rye,  or  wheat,  quite  pure 
and  free  from  the  inferior  kinds  of  corn,  and 
clear  of  hufks,  (talks,  or  other  impurities. 
Many  aged  Swedes  and  Engli/hmen  confirmed 
this  account,  and  faid,  that  they  could  not  re- 
member any  crop  fo  bad  as  to  make  the  people 
fuffer  in  the  leaft,  much  lefs  that  any  body  was 
ftarved  to  death,  whilft  they  were  in  America . 
Sometimes  the  price  of  corn  rofe  higher  in  one 
year  than  in  another,  on  account  of  a great 
drought  cr  bad  weather,  but  (till  there  was 
always  corn  fufiicient  for  the  confumption  of  the 
inhabitants.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  any  great 
famine  can  happen  in  this  country,  unlefs  it 
pleafe  God  to  afflidl  it  with  extraordinary  pu- 
nishments. The  weather  is  well  known,  from 
more  than  fixty  years  experience.  Here  are 
no  cold  nights  which  hurt  the  germ.  The  wet 
is  of  fhort  continuance,  and  the  drought  is 
feldom  or  never  of  long  duration.  But  the  chief 
thing  is  the  great  variety  of  corn.  The  people 
fbw  the  different  kinds,  at  different  times  and 
feafons,  and  though  one  crop  turn  out  bad,  yet 
another  fucceeds.  The  fummer  is  fo  long,  that 
of  fome  fpecies  of  corn  they  may  get  three  crops. 
There  is  hardly  a month  from  May  to  Oölober 
or  November , inclufive,  in  which  the  people  do 
not  reap  fome  kind  of  corn,  or  gather  fome  fort 
of  fruit.  It  would  indeed  be  a very  great  mis- 
fortune if  a bad  crop  (hould  happen  ; for  here,  as 
in  many  other  places,  they  lay  up  no  (lores,  and 
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are  contented  that  there  is  plenty  of  food  for  the 
prefent  exigencies. 

The  Peach-trees  were  now  every  where  in 
bloffom  ; their  leaves  wTere  not  yet  come  out  of 
the  buds,  and  therefore  the  flowers  (hewed  to 
greater  advantage  ; their  beautiful  pale  red  colour 
had  a very  fine  e£Fedt$  and  they  fat  fo  clofe  that 
the  branches  were  entirely  clad  with  them. 
The  other  fruit-trees  were  not  yet  in  flower  ; 
however  the  apple-bloflbms  began  to  appear. 

The  Engtijh  and  the  Swedes  of  America  give 
the  name  of  Currants  * * * § to  afhrub  which  grows 
in  wet  ground,  and  near  fwatnps,  and  which  was 
now  in  bloffom ; irs  flowers  are  white,  have  a 
very  agreeable  fragancy,  and  grow  in  oblong 
bunches ; the  fruit  is  very  good  eating,  when  it 
is  ripe  ; the  fiyk  [Stylus]  is  thread-fhaped  (fili- 
formis ),  and  (hotter  than  the  Stamina ; it  is  di- 
vided in  the  middle,  into  five  parts,  or  Stigmata . 
Dr.  Linnaeus  calls  it  Crataegus  y,  and  Dr.  Gro - 
ncvius  calls  it  a Mefpilus  J. 

Ap.  22d.  The  Swedes  give  the  name  of 
ffl hipperiwill,  and  the  Engli/h  that  of  Whip-poor - 
willy  to  a kind  of  nodturnal  bird,  whofe  voice  is 
heard  in  North  America , almoft  throughout  the 
whole  night.  Cateßy  and  Edwards  both  have 
defcribed  and  figured  it  §.  Dr.  Linnaeus  calls  it 
a variety  of  the  Gaprimulgus  Europacus , or  Goat- 

* It  mud  be  carefully  diftinguifhed  from  what  is  called  Cur - 
rants  in  England , which  is  the  Riles  rubrum.  F* 

f Cratagus  tomenloja , Linn.  Spec.  PI.  p.  682. 

t Mefpilus  inennis , foliis  ovato-  oblongis,  ferratis , fubius  tomento - 
ßs . Gronov.  FI.  Virgin.  55. 

§ Caprimulgus  minor  Americarvis.  Catejb.  Nat.  Hid.  of  Carolina t 
■Vol.  iii.  t.  16.  Edwards's  Nat.  Hid,  of  Birds,  t.  63. 
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fucker  : its  ffiape,  colour,  fize,  and  other  qualities, 
make  it  difficult  to  diftinguifh  them  from  each 
other.  But  the  peculiar  note  of  the  American 
one  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  European  one,  and 
from  all  other  birds : it  is  not  found  here  during 
winter,  but  returns  with  the  beginning  of  fum- 
mer.  I heard  it  to-day,  for  the  firft  time,  and 
many  other  people  faid,  that  they  had  not  heard 
it  before  this  fummer ; its  Englifh  and  Swedifb 
name  is  taken  from  its  note ; but,  accurately 
fpeaking,  it  does  not  call  Whipperiwill , nor 
Whip-poor-will^  but  rather  Whipperiwip,  fo  that 
the  firft  and  laft  fyllables  are  accented,  and  the 
intermediate  ones  but  flightly  pronounced.  The 
Engli/h  change  the  call  of  this  bird  into  Whip- 
poor-will,  that  it  may  have  fome  kind  of  fignifi- 
cation  : it  is  neither  heard  nor  feen  in  day-time ; 
but  foon  after  fun-fet  it  begins  to  call,  and  con- 
tinues for  a good  while,  as  the  cuckow  does  in 
Europe.  After  it  has  continued  calling  in  a place 
for  fome  time,  it  removes  to  another,  and  begins 
again  : it  ufually  comes  feveral  times  in  a night, 
and  fettles  clofe  to  the  houfes ; I have  feen  it 
coming  late  in  the  evening,  and  fettling  on  the 
fteps  of  the  houfe  in  order  to  fing  its  fong ; it  is 
very  ffiy,  and  when  a perfon  flood  frill,  it  would 
f-ttle  clofe  by  him,  and  begin  to  calk  It  came 
to  the  houfes  in  order  to  get  its  food,  which  con- 
fifts  of  infedts ; and  thofe  always  abound  near 
the  houfes  at  night;  when  it  fat  and  called  its 
whipperiwhip , and  faw  an  infeft  pairing,  it  flew* 
up  and  caught  it,  and  fettled  again.  Sometimes 
you  hear  four  or  five,  or  more,  near  each  other, 
calling  as  it  were  for  a wager,  and  raifing  a great 

noife 
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Boife  in  the  woods.  They  were  feldom  heard 
ifr  towns,  being  either  extirpated  there,  or 
frightened  away,  by  frequent  fhooting.  They 
do  not  like  to  fit  on  trees,  but  are  commonly 
on  the  ground,  or  very  low  in  bullies,  or  on  the 
lower  poles  of  the  enciofures.  They  always  fly 
near  the  ground  : they  continue  their  calling  at 
night  till  it  grows  quite  dark  ; they  are  filent  till 
the  dawn  of  day  comes  on,  and  then  they  call 
till  the  fun  rifes.  The  fun  feerns  to  flop  theif 
mouths,  or  dazzle  their  eyes,  fo  as  to  make 
them  fit  ftill.  I have  never  heard  them  call  in 
the  mid  ft  of  night,  though  I hearkened  very 
attentively  on  purpofe  to  hear  it ; and  many 
others  have  done  the  fame.  1 am  told  they 
make  no  neft,  but  lay  two  eggs  in  the  open 
fields.  My  fervant  fhot  at  one  which  fat  on  a 
bufh  near  the  houfe,  and  though  he  did  not  hit 
it,  yet  it  fell  down  through  fear,  and  lay  for 
fame  time  as  if  dead  ; but  recovered  afterwards* 
It  never  attempted  to  bite  when  it  was  held  in 
the  hands,  only  endeavouring  to  get  loofe  by 
ftirring  itfelf  about.  Above,  and  clofe  under 
the  eyes,  were  feveral  black,  long,  and  ftift 
briflles,  as  in  other  nocfturnal  birds.  The  Euro- 
peans eat  is.  Mr.  Cateßy  fays,  the  Indians 
affirm,  that  they  never  faw  thefe  birds,  or  heard 
of  them,  before  a certain  great  battle,  in  which 
the  Europeans  killed  a great  number  of  Indians . 
Therefore,  they  fuppofe  that  thefe  birds,  which 
are  reftlefs,  and  utter  their  plaintive  note  at 
night,  are  the  fouls  of  their  anceftors  who  died 
in  battle. 
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Ap.  24th.  To-day  the  Cherry-trees  began 
to  fhew  their  bloffoms ; they  had  already  pretty- 
large  leaves. 

The  Apple-trees  likewife  began  to  blofibm  \ 
however  the  Cherry-trees  were  more  forward  : 
They  likewife  got  a greenifh  hue  from  their 
leaves. 

The  Mulberry-trees  % were  yet  quite  naked  ; 
and  I was  forry  to  find  that  this  tree  is  one  of 
the  lateil  in  getting  leaves,  and  one  of  the  fir  ft 
which  gets  fruit. 

Ap . 26th,  This  morning  I travelled  to 
Penns  Neck . The  ‘Tulip- trees,  efpe daily  the 
tall  ones,  looked  quite  green,  being  covered  with 
their  leaves  ; this  tree  is  therefore  one  of  the 
earlieft  which  get  leaves* 

To  -day  I law  the  flowers  of  the  Sajfafras + 
tree , (Laurus  Sajjafras.J  The  leaves  were  not 
yet  come  out.  The  flowers  have  a fine  fmell. 

The  Lupinits  perennis  is  abundant  in  the 
woods,  and  grows  equally  in  good  foil  and  in 
poor.  I often  found  it  thriving  on  very  poor 
fandy  fields,  and  on  heaths,  where  no  other 
plants  will  grow.  Its  flowers,  which  commonly 
appear  in  the  middle  of  May , make  a fine  fhew 
by  their  purple  hue.  I was  told,  that  the  cat- 
tle eat  thefe  flowers  very  greedily ; but  I was 
forry  to  find  very  often  that  they  were  not  fo 
fond  of  it,  as  it  is  reprefented,  efpecially  when 
they  had  any  thing  elfe  to  eat ; andsthey  feidom 
touched  it, hotwithftanding  its  fine  green  colour, 
and  its  foftncfs  : The  horfes  eat  the  flowers. 
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but  leave  the  {talks  and  leaves.  If  the  cat- 
tle eat  this  plant  in  fpring,  neceffity  and  hun- 
ger give  it  a relifh.  This  country  does  not  af- 
ford any  green  paftures  like  the  Swedifl?  ones  3 
the  woods  are  the  places  where  the  cattle  mud 
colle<ft  their  food.  The  ground  in  the  woods  is 
chiefly  flat,  or  with  very  little  rifings.  The 
frees  ftand  far  afunder  ; but  the  ground  between 
them  is  not  covered  with  green  fods  $ for  there 
are  but  few  kinds  of  graffes  in  the  woods,  and 
they  Hand  Angle  and  fcaitered.  The  foil  is  very 
Joofe,  partly  owing  to  the  dead  leaves  which  co- 
ver the  ground  during  a great  part  of  the  year. 
Thus  the  cattle  find  very  little  grafs  in  the  woods* 
and  are  forced  to  be  fatisfied  with  all  kinds  of 
plants  which  come  in  their  way,  whether  they 
be  good  or  bad  food.  I faw  for  fome  time  this 
fpring,  that  the  cattle  bit  off  the  tops  and  fhoots 
©f  young  trees,  and  fed  upon  them  ; for  no 
plants  were  yet  come  up*  and  they  ftand  in  ge- 
neral but  very  thin,  and  fcattered  here  and  there, 
as  I have  juft  mentioned.  Hence  you  may  ea- 
fily  imagine  that  hunger  compels  the  cattle  to 
eat  plants,  which  they  would  not  touch  were 
they  better  provided  for.  However,  I am  of 
©pinion,  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  make 
ufe  of  this  Lupine  to  mend  dry  fandy  heaths, 
and,  I believe,  it  would  not  be  abfblutely  im« 
poftlble  to  find  out  the  means  of  making  it  a - 
greeable  to  the  cattle. 

The  Oaks  here  have  fimilar  qualities  with  the 
. European  ones.  They  keep  their  dead  leaves  ai~ 
moft  during  the  whole  winter,  and  are  very 
backward  in  getting  frefta  ones  * they  had  no 
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leaves  as  yet,  and  were  but  juft  beginning  to 
Ihew  a few. 

The  Ilitmming-bird>  which  the  Swedes  call 
King  s-bird  *,  and  which  I have  mentioned  in  a 
former  volume,  appeared  hereabouts  to-day,  for 
the  firft  time  this  fpring. 

Numbers  of  Oil  beetles , (Melde  Pro/cara- 
bceus)  fat  on  the  leaves  of  white  Hellebore , (Ve- 
ratrum  album)  and  feafted  on  them.  I confi- 
dered  them  a great  while,  and  they  devoured  a 
leaf  in  a few  minutes.  Some  of  them  had  al- 
ready eaten  fo  much  that  they  could  hardly 
creep.  Thus  this  plant,  which  is  almoft  cer- 
tain death  to  other  animals,  is  their  dainty  food. 

The  Fire-flies  appeared  at  night,  for  the  firft 
time  this  year,  and  flew  about  between  the  trees, 
in  the  woods.  It  feemed,  in  the  dark,  as  if 
fparks  of  fire  flew  up  and  down.  I will  give  a 
more  particular  account  of  them  in  another 
place. 

Towards  night  I went  to  Raccoon . 

May  1 ft.  The  laft  night  was  fo  cold,  that 
the  ground  at  fun-rifing  was  as  white  as  fnow, 
from  the  hoary-froft.  The  Swediflo  thermo- 
meter was  a degree  and  a half  below  the  freez- 
ing point.  We  obferved  no  ice  in  the  rivers  or 
waters  of  any  depth  $ but  upon  fuch  only  as 
were  about  three  inches  deep,  the  ice  lay  to  the 
thicknefs  of  one  third  part  of  a line  The 
evening  before,  the  wind  was  fouth,  but  the 
night  was  calm.  The  apple-trees  and  cherry- 

* Kutigsfogel. 

f The  tenth  part  of  an  inch. 
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trees  were  in  full  bloflom.  The  peach-trees 
were  almoft  cut  of  flower.  Moft  of  the  foreft- 
trees  had  already  got  new  and  tender  leaves,  and 
moft  of  them  were  in  flower,  as  almoft  all  kinds 
of  oaks,  the  dog- wood,  f Cor nus  Florida )>  hiccory, 
wild  prunes,  faflafras,  horn-beam,  beeches,  &c. 

The  plants  which  were  found  damaged  by 
the  froft,  were  the  following.  1.  The  Hiccory . 
Moft  of  the  young'  trees  of  this  kind  had  their 
leaves  killed  by  the  froft,  fo  that  they  looked 
quite  black  in  the  afternoon  $ the  leaves  were 
con  fumed  by  froft  every  where  in  the  fields,  near 
the  marfhes,  and  in  the  woods.  2.  The  black 
Oak . Several  of  thefe  trees  had  their  leaves  da- 
maged by  the  froft.  3.  The  white  Oak.  Some 
very  young  trees  of  this  kind  had  loft  their  leaves 
by  the  froft.  4.  The  bJoflhms  of  the  Cherry- 
trees  were  hurt  in  feveral  places.  5.  The 
flowers  of  the  Eng/iß)  Walnut-tree  were  entirely 
fpoiled  by  the  froft.  6.  The  Rhus  glabra . Some 
of  thefe  trees  had  already  got  leaves,  and  they 
were  killed  by  the  cold.  7.  The  Rhus  radi - 
cans ; the  tender  young  trees  of  this  kind  fuf- 
fered  from  the  froft,  and  had  their  leaves  partly 
killed.  8.  The  Ehalidlra,  or  Meadow  Rues9 
had  both  their  flowers  and  leaves  hurt  by  the 
froft.  9.  The  Podophyllum  pelt  at  um*  Of  this 
plant  there  was  not  above  one  in  five  hundred 
hurt  by  the  froft.  10.  The  Ferns . A number 
of  them,  which  were  lately  come  up,  were  de- 
ftroyed.  i muft  add  feveral  plants  which  were 
likewife  hurt,  but  which  I could  not  diftin- 
guifh,  on  account  of  their  fmalinefs. 

I went  to  feveral  places  this  day.. 

The 
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The  Rartfia  coccinea  grew  in  great  abundance 
on  feveral  low  meadows.  Its  flower-buds  were 
already  tinged  with  their  precious  fcarlet,  and 
adorned  the  meadows.  It  is  not  yet  applied  to 
any  ufe,  but  that  of  delighting  the  light. 

One  of  the  Swedes  here  had  planted  an  Eng - 
lift)  walnut-tree  (Juglans  regia)  in  his  garden, 
and  it  was  now  about  three  yards  high  ; it  was 
in  full  bloflbm,  and  had  already  great  leaves, 
whereas  the  black  walnut-trees,  which  grow 
fpontaneoufly  in  every  part  of  this  country,  had 
not  yet  any  leaves,  or  flowers.  The  1 aft  night's 
frofl:  had  killed  all  the  leaves  of  the  European 
kind.  Dr.  Franklin  told  me  afterwards,  that 
there  had  been  fome  Englifb  walnut-trees  in 
Philadelphia , which  came  on  very  well  ; but 
that  they  were  killed  by  the  frofl:. 

I looked  about  me  for  the  trees  which  had 
not  yet  got  frefh  leaves,  and  I found  the  fol- 
lowing ones  : 

Juglans  nigra , or  the  Black  Walnut-tree. 

Fraxinus  excelfior , or  the  Aß. 

Acer  Negundo , called  the  White  Afro  here, 

Nyffa  aquatica , the  Tupelo-tree. 

Diofpyros  Virginian  a , or  the  Perßmon . 

Vitis  Labrufca , or  the  Fox- grapes  ; and 

Rhus  glabra , or  the  Sumach . 

The  trees  whofe  leaves  were  coming  out, 
were  the  following  : 

Morus  rubra>  the  Mulberry-tree . 

Fagus  Cafianea , the  Chef  nut-tree. 

Plat  anus  occidentalism  or  t\)c  Wat  er -beech. 

Laurus  Safa  fr  as , the  Saffafras-tree. 

Juglans  alba , the  Hiccory . Some  trees  of 
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this  kind  had  already  large  leaves,  but  others 
had  none  at  all ; the  fame  difference,  I believe, 
exifls  like  wife  among  the  other  fpecies  of  hiccory. 

The  Virginian  Cherry-tree  grows  here  and 
there,  in  the  woods  and  glades : its  leaves  were 
already  pretty  large ; but  the  flowers  were  not 
yet  entirely  open. 

The  Saffafras-tree  was  now  every  where  in 
flower  s but  its  leaves  were  not  yet  quite  difclofed. 

The  Liquidambar  Styraciflua  or  Sweet  Gum- 
tree,  grows  in  the  woods,  efpecially  in  wet  foil, 
in  and  near  purling  rivulets  : its  leaves  were  now 
already  fprouting  out  at  its  fummit.  This  tree 
grows  to  a great  thicknefs,  and  its  height  rivals 
that  of  the  talleft  firs  and  oaks ; as  it  grows 
higher,  the  lower  branches  die  and  drop,  and 
leave  the  Item  at  laft  quite  fmooth  and  ftrait, 
with  a great  crown  at  the  very  fumrnit ; the 
feeds  are  contained  in  round,  dentated  cones, 
which  drop  in  autumn  $ and  as  the  tree  is  very 
tall,  fo  the  high  winds  carry  the  feeds  away  to 
a great  diftance.  I have  already  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  ufe  of  this  tree  in  the  firft  volume, 
lo  which  I muft  add  the  following  account. 

The  wood  can  be  made  very  fmooth,  becaufe 
its  veins  are  extremely  fine  : but  it  is  not  hard  ; 
you  can  carve  letters  on  it  with  a knife,  which 
will  feem  to  be  engraved.  Mr.  Lewis  Evans 
told  me,  from  his  own  experience,  that  no  wood 
in  this  country  was  more  fit  for  making  moulds 
for  cafting  brafs  in,  than  this.  I enquired  of 
Mr.  Bartram , “ Whether  he  had  found  the 
rofin  on  this  tree,  which  is  fo  much  praifed  in 
phyfic  V He  told  me,  “ That  a very  odorife- 
rous 
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rous  rofin  always  flows  out  of  any  cut  or  wound, 
which  is  made  in  the  tree;  but  that  the  quan*- 
tity  here  was  too  inconfiderable  to  recompenfe 
the  labour  of  colledling  it.”  This  odoriferous 
rofin  or  gum  firft  gave  rife  to  the  Englifo  name. 
The  further  you  go  to  the  South , the  greater 
quantity  of  gum  does  the  tree  yield,  fo  that  it 
is  eafy  to  collect  it,  Mr.  Bartram  was  of  opi-** 
nion,  that  this  tree  was  properly  calculated  for 
the  climate  of  Carolina , and  that  it  was  brought 
by  feveral  ways  fo  far  North  as  New  York.  In 
the  fouthern  countries  the  heat  of  the  Sun  fills 
the  tree  with  gum,  but  in  the  northern  ones  it 
does  not,  0 

May  2d,  This  morning  I travelled  down  to 
Salem , in  order  to  fee  the  country. 

The  Sajfafras-tree  flood  Angle  in  the  woods, 
and  along  the  fences,  round  the  fields : it  was 
now  diflinguifhable  at  a diftance  for  its  fine 
flowers,  which  being  now  quite  open,  madeitlook 
quite  yellow.  The  leaves  were  not  yet  come  out. 
In  fome  meadows  the  grafs  was  already  grown 
up  pretty  high  : but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
thefe  meadows  were  marflhy,  and  that  no  cattle 
had  been  cn  them  this  year.  Thefe  meadows 
are  mown  twice  a year,  viz.  in  May,  and  the  end 
of  Auguß9  or  beginning  of  September , old  fiyle, 
I faw  fome  meadows  of  this  kind  to-day,  in 
which  I faw  grafs  which  was  now  almoft  fit  to 
be  mown  ; and  many  meadows  in  Sweden  have 
not  fuch  grafs  at  the  proper  time  of  mowing,  as 
thefe  had  now ; thefe  meadows  lay  in  marfhes  and 
vallies,  where  the  Sun  had  very  great  power  : the 
grafs  confifted  merely  of  Cyprus- grafs  or  Carex . 
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The  wild  Prune-trees  were  now  every  where 
in  flower ; they  grow  here  and  there  in  the 
woods,  bat  commonly  near  mar  flies  and  in  wet 
ground  : they  are  diftinguifhable  by  their  white 
flowers  : the  fruit  when  ripe  is  eatable. 

The  Cornus  Florida,  or  Dogwood,  grows  in 
the  forefts,  on  hills,  on  plains,  in  vallies,  in 
marfhes,  and  near  rivulets.  I cannot  therefore 
fay  which  is  its  native  foil  ; however,  it  feems 
that  in  a low  but  not  a wet  foil  it  fucceeds  befl: ; 
it  was  now  adorned  with  its  great  fnowy  Involu » 
era,  which  render  it  confpicuous  even  at  a 
diflance.  At  this  time  it  is  a pleafure  to  travel 
through  the  woods,  fo  much  are  they  beautified 
by  the  bloffoms  of  this  tree.  The  flowers  which 
are  within  the  Involucra  began  to  open  to-day. 
The  tree  does  not  grow  to  any  confiderable 
height  or  thicknefs,  but  is  about  the  fize  of  our 
Mountain  Aßj  ( Sorbus  aucuparia).  There  are 
three  fpecies  of  this  tree  in  the  woods ; one  with 
great  white  Involucra,  another  with  fmall  white 
ones,  and  a third  with  reddifli  ones. 

The  woods  were  now  full  of  birds  : I faw 
the  leffer  fpecies  every  where  hopping  on  the 
ground,  or  creeping  in  buflies,  without  any  great 
degree  of  fliiaefs ; it  is  therefore  very  eaiy  for 
all  kind  of  fnakes  to  approach  and  bite  them. 
I believe  that  the  rattlefoake  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  ly  flill,  and  without  waiting  long,  fome 
little  bird  or  other  will  pafs  by  or  run  direftly 
upon  her,  giving  her  an  opportunity  of  catching 
it,  without  any  enchantment. 

Salem  is  a little  trading  town,  fituated  at 
feme  diflance  from  the  river  Delaware.  The 
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houfes  do  not  ftand  far  afunder,  and  are  partly 
ftone,  and  partly  wood.  A rivulet  paffes  by  the 
town,  and  falls  into  the  Delaware.  The  in- 
habitants live  by  their  feveral  trades  as  well  as 
they  can.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Salem  are 
fome  very  low  and  fwampy  meadows ; and  there- 
fore it  is  reckoned  a very  unwholefome  place. 
Experience  has  fhewn,  that  thofe  who  came 
hither  from  other  places  to  fettLe,  got  a very 
pale  and  fickly  look,  though  they  arrived  in 
perfect  health,  and  with  a very  lively  colour. 
The  town  is  very  eafdy  diftinguifhed  about  this 
time,  by  the  difagreeable  ftench  which  arifes 
from  the  fwamps.  The  vapours  of  the  putrid 
water  are  carried  to  thofe  inhabitants  which  live 
next  to  the  marihes;  and  enter  the  body  along 
with  the  air,  and  through  the  pores,  and  thus 
are  hurtful  to  health.  At  the  end  of  every 
fummer,  the  intermitting  fevers  are  very  fre- 
quent. I knew  a young  couple,  who  came 
along  with  me  from  England  to  America:  foon 
after  their  arrival  at  Philadelphia , they  went  to 
Salem , in  perfect  health  ; but  a few  weeks  after 
they  fell  lick,  and  before  the  winter  was  half 
over  they  were  both  dead. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  plant  Saffron  ; but 
it  is  not  fo  good  and  fo  ftrong  as  the  Englijh 
and  French  Saffron . Perhaps  it  grows  better 
by  being  laid  up  for  fome  years,  as  tobacco  does. 

The  Goffypium  herbaceum,  or  Cotton  plant,  is 
an  annual  plant ; and  feveral  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Salem  had  began  to  fow  it.  Some  had  the 
feeds  from  Carolina , where  they  have  great  plan- 
tations of  cotton  > but  others  got  it  out  of  fome 
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cotton  which  they  had  bought.  They  faid,  it 
was  difficult,  at  firft,  to  get  ripe  feeds  from  the 
plants  which  were  fown  here ; for  the  hammer 
in  Carolina , from  whence  their  firft  feed  came. 
Is  both  longer  and  hotter  than  it  is  here.  But 
after  the  plants  have  been  more  ufed  to  the  cli- 
mate, and  haftened  more  than  they  were  for- 
merly, the  feeds  are  ripe  in  due  time. 

At  night  I returned  to  Raccoon , 

May  4th.  Crab-trees  are  a fpecies  of  wild 
apple-trees,  which  grow  in  the  woods  and  glades, 
but  efpecially  on  little  hillocks,  near  rivers*. 
In  New  Jerfey  the  tree  is  rather  fcarce ; but  in 
Penfyhania  is  plentiful.  Some  people  had 
planted  a Angle  tree  of  this  kind  near  their 
farms,  on  account  of  the  fine  fmells  which  its 
flowers  afford.  It  had  begun  to  open  fome  of 
its  flowers  about  a day  or  two  ago;  however, 
moft  of  them  were  not  yet  open.  They  are 
exaftly  like  the  bloffoms  of  the  common  apple- 
trees,  except  that  the  colour  is  a little  more  red- 
difh  in  the  Crab-trees ; though  fome  kinds  of 
the  cultivated  trees  have  flowers  which  are  very 
near  as  red : but  the  fmell  diftinguifhes  them 
plainly  ; for  the  wild  trees  have  a very  pleafant 
fmell,  fomewhat  like  the  rafp-berry.  The 
apples,  or  crabs,  are  fmall,  four,  and  unfit  for 
any  thing  but  to  make  vinegar  of.  They  ly  un- 
der the  trees  all  the  winter,  and  acquire  a yellow 
colour.  They  feldom  begin  to  rot  before  fpring 
comes  on. 

* Pyrus  coronaria.  Linn.  Sp.  Plant.  Malus  fylveßris , flori * 
bus  odor atis,  Gronov.  FI..  Virginica.  p.  55. 
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I cannot  omit  an  obfervation  here.  The 
Crab-trees  opened  their  flowers  only  yefterday 
and  to-day;  whereas,  the  cultivated  apple-trees, 
which  are  brought  from  Europe , had  already 
loft  their  flowers.  The  wild  cherry-trees  did 
not  flower  before  the  12th  of  May  ; on  the 
other  hand,  the  cultivated  or  European  ones, 
had  already  opened  their  blofloms  on  the  24th 
of  April.  The  black  walnut-trees  of  this  coun- 
try had  neither  leaves  nor  flowers,  when  the 
European  kind  has  large  leaves  and  blofloms. 
From  hence  it  appears,  that  trees  brought  over 
from  Europe , o i the  fame  kind  with  the  wild 
trees  of  America , flower  much  fooner  than  the 
latter.  I cannot  fay  what  is  the  reafon  of  this 
forwardnefs  of  the  European  trees  in  this  coun- 
try, unlefs  they  bring  forth  their  blofloms  as 
loon  as  they  get  a certain  degree  of  warmth, 
which  they  have  in  their  native  country.  It 
feems,  the  European  trees  do  not  expert,  after 
a coniiderable  degree  of  warmth,  any  iuch  cold 
nights  as  will  kill  their  flowers ; for,  in  the  cold 
countries,  there  feldom  happen  any  hot  days 
fucceeded  by  fuch  cold  nights  as  will  hurt  the 
flowers  conflderably.  On  the  contrary,  the  wild 
trees  in  this  country  are  dirctfted  by  experience, 
(if  I may  fo  fpeak)  not  to  trufl;  to  the  firft 
warmth  ; but  they  wait  for  a greater  heat,  when 
they  are  already  fafe  from  co3d  nights.  There- 
fore, it  happens  often  that  the  flowers  of  the 
European  trees  are  killed  by  the  frofts  here;  but 
the  dative  trees  are  feldom  hurt,  though  they 
be  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  European  ones. 
This;  is  a manifeft  proof  of  the  wifdom  of  the 
Creator. 
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May  5th.  Early  this  morning  I went  to 
Rapaapo,  which  is  a great  village,  whofe  farms 
ly  all  fcattered.  It  was  inhabited  merely  by 
Swedes , and  not  a Angle  Englißman , or  people 
of  any  other  nation,  lived  in  it : therefore  they 
have  preferved  their  native  Swediß  tongue,  and 
mixed  but  few  Englifld  words  with  it.  The  in- 
tention of  my  journey  was  partly  to  fee  the 
place,  and  to  colled:  plants  and  other  natural 
curiofities  there ; and  partly  to  find  the  places 
where  the  White  Cedar , or  Cuprejfus  thyoides , 
<?rows. 

o 

The  Mayflowers , as  the  Swedes  call  them, 
were  plentiful  in  the  woöds  where-ever  I went 
to-day ; especially  on  a dry  foil,  or  one  that  is 
fomewhat  moift.  The  Swedes  have  given  them 
this  name  becaufe  they  are  in  full  bloffom  in 
May.  Some  of  the  Swedes  and  the  Dutch 
call  them  Vinxt er-bloem>  fWhitfunday  flowers j9 
as  they  really  are  in  blofibm  about  Whitfuntide . 
The  Engliß  call  them  Wild  Honeyfuckles  ; and 
at  a diftance  they  have  fame  fimilarity  to  the 
Honeyfuckle,  or  honker  a.  Dr.  Linnaeus , and 
other  botanifts,  call  it  an  Azalea  *.  Its  flowers 
were  now  open,  and  added  a new  ornament 
to  the  woods,  being  little  inferior  to  the  flowers 
of  the  honey fuckle  and  Hedyfarum . They 
fit  in  a circle  round  the  flem’s  extremity,  and 
have  either  a dark  red  or  a lively  red  colour  ; 
but,  by  Handing  for  force  time,  the  fun  bleaches 
them,  and  at  laft  they  get  a whitifh  hue.  I 

* Azalea  nudifiora.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant,  p.  214.  Azalea  ramis 
infra  fores  nudis,  Gron.  Virg.  21. 
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know  not  why  Golden  calls  them  yellow  The 
height  of  the  bufli  is  not  always  alike.  Some 
were  as  tall  as  a full  grown  man,  and  taller; 
others  were  but  low,  and  fome  were  not  above 
a palm  from  the  ground  ; yet  they  were  all  full 
of  flowers.  The  people  have  not  yet  found 
that  this  plant  may  be  applied  to  any  ufe  ; they 
only  gather  the,  flowers,  and  put  them  in  pots, 
becaufe  they  are  very  fhewy.  They  have  fome 
fmell ; but  I cannot  fay  it  is  very  pleafant.  How- 
ever, the  beauty  of  the  colour  entitles  them  to 
a place  in  every  flower-garden. 

To-day  I law  the  firft  ear  of  this  year’s  rye. 
In  Sweden , rye  begins  to  fhew  its  ears  about 
Enemas,  that  is,  about  the  1 8th  of  May,  old 
ftiie  But  in  New  Sweden , the  people  faid, 
they  always  faw  the  ears  of  rye  in  April,  old 
ftiie  ; whether  the  fpring  begins  late  or  early. 
However,  in  fome  years  the  ears  come  early, 
and  in  ethers  late,  in  April.  This  fpring  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  late  ones. 

Bullfrogs  J are  a large  fpecies  of  frogs, 
which  I had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  and  fee- 
ing to-day.  As  I was  riding  out,  I heard  a 
roaring  before  me  ; and  I thought  it  was  a bull 
in  the  bufhes,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  dyke, 
though  the  found  was  rather  more  hoarfe  than 
that  of  a bull.  I was  however  afraid,  that  a 
bad  goring  bull  might  be  near  me,  though  I 


* /zaUa  erefta , foliis  ovatis,  integrity  alternis , ßore  luteo , pilofo t 
pr&coci.  Cold.  Ebor.  25. 

f Accordingly  about  the  29tli  of  May,  new  ftiie. 

X Rava  boans,  Linn.  Syft.  I.  p.  358..  Rana  maxima , Am&ri- 
canax  ajuaiica  Catefb,  Carol,  II.  n. 
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did  not  fee  him  ; and  I continued  to  think  fo 
till  fome  hours  after,  when  I talked  with  fome 
Swedes  about  the  Bullfrogs , and,  by  their  ac- 
count, I immediately  found  that  I had  heard 
their  voice  5 for  the  Swedes  told  me,  that  there 
were  numbers  of  them  in  the  dyke,  I after- 
wards hunted  for  them.  Of  all  the  frogs  in 
this  country,  this  is  doubtlefs  the  greatest.  I 
am  told,  that  towards  autumn,  as  foon  as  the 
air  begins  to  grow  a little  cool,  they  hide  them- 
felves  under  the  mud,  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  ponds  and  ftagnant  waters,  and  ly  there  tor- 
pid during  winter.  Äs  foon  as  the  weather 
grows  mild,  towards  fummer,  they  begin  to 
get  out  of  their  holes,  and  croak.  If  the  fpring, 
that  is,  if  the  mild  weather,  begins  early,  they 
appear  about  the  end  of  March , old  ftile;  but 
if  it  happens  late,  they  tarry  under  water  till 
late  in  April . Their  places  of  abode  are  ponds, 
and  bogs  with  ftagnant  water  > they  are  never 
in  any  flowing  water.  When  many  of  them 
croak  together,  they  make  an  enormous  noife. 
Their  croak  exa&ly  refembles  the  roaring  of  an 
ox  or  bull,  which  is  fomewhat  hoarfe.  They 
croak  fo  loud,  that  two  people  talking  by  the 
fide  of  a pond  cannot  underftand  each  other. 
They  croak  all  together  j then  ftop  a little,  and 
Begin  again.  It  feems  as  if  they  had  a captain 
among  them  : for  when  he  begins  to  croak,  all 
the  others  follow ; and  when  he  flops,  the 
others  are  all  fiient.  When  this  captain  gives 
the  fignal  for  flopping,  you  hear  a note  like 
poop  coming  from  him.  In  day-time  they  fel- 
dom  make  any  great  noife,  unlefs  the  iky  is  co- 
vered. 
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vered.  But  the  night  is  their  croaking  time  ; 
and,  when  all  is  calm,  you  may  hear  them, 
though  you  are  near  a mile  and  a half  off.  When 
they  croak,  they  gommonly  are  near  the  furface 
of  the  water,  under  the  buihes,  and  have  their 
heads  out  of  the  water.  Therefore,  by  going 
flowly,  one  may  get  clofe  up  to  them  before 
they  go  away.  As  foon  as  they  are  quite  under 
water,  they  think  themfelves  fafe,  though  the 
water  be  very  (hallow. 

Sometimes  they  (it  at  a good  diftance  from 
the  pond  ; but  as  foon  as  they  fufpecft  any  danger, 
they  haften  with  great  leaps  into  the  water. 
They  are  very  expert  at  hopping.  A full-grown 
Bullfrog  takes  near  three  yards  at  one  hop.  I 
have  often  been  told  the  following  (lory  by  the 
old  Swedes , which  happened  here,  at  the  time 
when  the  Indians  lived  with  the  Swedes . It  is 
well  known,  that  the  Indians  are  excellent  run- 
ners 5 I have  feen  them,  at  Governor  Johnfons, 
«quäl  the  beft  horfe  in  its  fwifteft  courfe,  and 
almoft  pafs  by  it.  Therefore,  in  order  to  try 
how  well  the  bull-frogs  could  leap,  fome  of  the 
Swedes  laid  a wager  with  a young  Indian , that 
he  could  not  overtake  the  frog,  provided  it  had 
two  leaps  before  hand.  They  carried  a bull- 
frog, which  they  had  caught  in  a pond,  upon  a 
field,  and  burnt  his  back-fide  5 the  fire,  and  the 
Indian , who  endeavoured  to  be  clofdy  up  with 
the  frog,  had  fuch  an  effedf  upon  the  animal', 
that  it  made  its  long  hops  acrofs  the  field,  as  faft 
as  it  could.  The  Indian  began  to  purfue  the 
frog  with  all  his  might  at  the  proper  time  : the 
noil's  he  made  in  running  frightened  the  poo'r 
7 Irog  j 
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frog;  probably  it  was  afraid  of  being  tortured 
with  fire  again*  and  therefore  it  redoubled  its 
leaps,  and  by  that  means  it  reached  the  pond 
before  the  Indian  could  over- take  it. 

In  fome  years  they  are  more  numerous  than 
in  others  : nobody  could  tell,  whether  the 
fnakes  had  ever  ventured  to  eat  them,  though 
they  eat  all  the  Idler  kinds  of  frogs.  The 
women  are  no  friends  to  thefe  frogs,  becaufe 
they  kill  and  eat  young  ducklings  and  goflings : 
fometimes  they  carry  off  chickens  that  come  too 
near  the  ponds.  I have  not  obferved  that  they 
bite  when  they  are  held  in  the  hands,  though 
they  have  little  teeth  ; when  they  are  beaten, 
they  cry  out  almoft  like  children.  I was  told 
that  fome  eat  the  thighs  of  the  hind  legs,  and 
that  they  are  very  palatable. 

A tree  which  grows  in  the  fwamps  here, 
and  in  other  parts  of  America , goes  by  the  name 
of  White  Juniper-tree . Its  item  indeed  looks 
like  one  of  our  old  tall  and  {trait  juniper-trees 
in  Sweden  : but  the  leaves  are  different,  and  the 
wood  is  white.  The  Eng/ijh  call  it  White 
Cedar , becaufe  the  boards  which  are  made  of  the 
wood  are  like  thofe  made  of  cedar.  But  neither 
of  thefe  names  are  juft,  for  the  tree  is  of  the 
cyprefs  kind  It  always  grows  in  wet  ground 
or  fwamps  : it  is  therefore  difficult  to  come  to 
them,  becaufe  the  ground  betwen  the  little  hil- 
locks is  full  of  water.  The  trees  ftand  both  on 
the  hillocks  and  in  the  water : they  grow  very 

* Cuprejfus  thfoides.  Linn.  Spec.  PI.  p.  1422.  Cypreffus  Ame- 
ricana, fruCtu  minimo.  Miller's  Gard.  Dictionary. 
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tlofe  together,  and  have  ftrait,  thick,  and  tall 
fiems ; but  they  were  greatly  reduced  in  number 
to  what  they  have  been  before.  In  fuch  places 
where  they  are  left  to  grow  up,  they  grow  as 
tall  and  as  thick  as  the  tailed:  fir-trees ; they 
preferve  their  green  leaves  both  in  winter  and 
lummer ; the  tall  ones  have  no  branches  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  ftem. 

The  marlhes  where  thefe  trees  grow  are 
called  Cedar  Swamps . Thefe  cedar  fwamps  are 
numerous  in  New  Jerfey,  and  like  wife  in  fome 
parts  of  Penfylvania  and  New  York . The  mod: 
northerly  place,  where  it  has  been  hitherto 
found,  is  near  Goßoen  in  New  York , under  forty- 
one  degrees  and  twenty-five  minutes  of  north 
latitude,  as  I am  informed  by  Dr.  Golden . For 
to  the  North  of  Gofhen,  it  has  not  been  found 
in  the  woods.  The  white  cedar  is  one  of  the 
trees  which  refill:  the  moil:  to  putrefaction  ; and 
when  it  is  put  above  ground,  it  will  lafi:  longer 
than  under  ground  : therefore  it  is  employed  for 
many  purpofes  ; it  makes  good  fences,  and  pofis 
which  are  to  be  put  into  the  ground ; but  in  this 
point,  the  red  cedar  is  ftill  preferable  to  the 
white ; it  likewife  makes  good  canoes.  The 
young  trees  are  employed  for  hoops  round  bar- 
rells,  tuns,  &c.  becaufe  they  are  thin  and  pli- 
able ; the  thick  and  tall  trees  afford  timber,  and 
wood  for  cooper's  work.  The  houfes  which 
are  built  of  it,  furpafs  in  duration  thofe  which 
are  built  of  American  oak.  Many  of  the  houfes 
in  Rapaapo  were  made  of  this  white  cedar  wood  ; 
but  the  chief  thing  which  the  white  cedar  af- 
fords is  the  belt  kind  of  fhingles.  The  white 
Vol.  II.  D cedar 
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cedar  fhingles  are  preferred  to  all  others  for 
feveral  reaions ; fir  ft,  they  are  more  durable  than 
any  others  made  of  American  wood,  the  red 
cedar  (higgles  excepted  ; fecondly,  they  are  very 
light,  fo  that  no  ftrong  beams  are  requifite  to 
fuppori  the  roof.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  on* 
necefiary  to  build  thick  walls-  becaufe  they  are 
not  prefled  by  heavy  roofs.  When  fires  break 
out,  it  is  lets  dangerous  to  go  under  or  along 
the  roofs,  becaufe  the  Shingles  being  very  light 
can  do  little  hurt  by  falling ; they  fuck  the 
water,  being  fame  what  fpungy,  fo  that  the  roofs 
can  eafily  be  wetted  in  cafe  of  a fire  : however, 
their  fatnefs  occafions  that  the  water  does  not 
hurt  them,  but  evaporates  eafily.  When  they 
burn  and  are  carried  about  by  the  wind,  they 
have  commonly  what  is  called  a dead  coal, 
which  does  not  eafily  let  fire  where  it  alights. 
The  roofs  made  of  thefe  fh ingles  can  eafily  be 
cut  through,  if  required,  becaufe  they  are  thin* 
and  not  very  hard  ; for  thefe  qualities  the  people 
in  the  country,  and  in  the  towns,  are  very  de- 
firous  of  having  their  houfes  covered  with  white 
cedar  ftiingles,  if  the  wood  can  be  got.  There- 
fore all  churches,  and  the  houfes  of  the  more 
fubftantial  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  have  klin- 
gle roofs.  In  many  parts  of  New  York  province, 
where  the  white  cedar  does  not  grow,  the  peo- 
ple, however,  have  their  houfes  roofed  with 
cedar  fhingles,  which  they  get  from  other  parts* 
To  that  purpofe  great  quantities  of  fhingles  are 
annually  exported  ■ from  Eggh arbour  and  other 
parts  ox  New  jerfy , to  the  town  of  New  York, 
from  whence  they  are  diftributed  throughout  the 
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province.  A quantity  of  white  cedar  wood  is 
like  wife  exported  every  year  to  the  Weß  Indies, 
for  flu  ingles,  pipe- ftaves,  &c.  Thus  the  inhabi- 
tants are  very  bufy  here,  not  only  to  leflen  the 
number  of  thefe  trees,  but  even  to  extirpate 
them  entirely.  They  are  here  (and  in  many 
other  places)  in  regard  to  wood,  bent  only  upon 
their  own  prefent  advantage,  utterly  regardlefs  of 
pofterity.  By  this  means  many  cedar  fwamps 
are  already  quite  deftitute  of  cedars,  having  only 
young  fhoots  left ; and  I plainly  obferved,  by 
counting  the  circles  round  the  item,  that  they 
do  not  grow  up  very  quickly,  but  require  a great 
deal  of  time  before  they  can  be  cut  for  timber. 
It  is  well  known  that  a tree  gets  only  one  circle 
every  year  j a ftem,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter 
had  one  hundred  and  eight  circles  round  the 
thicker  end  : another,  feventeen  inches  in  dia- 
meter, had  a hundred  and  fixteen  ; and  another, 
two  feet  in  diameter,  had  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  circles  upon  it.  Thus  hear  eighty 
years  growth  is  required,  before  a white  cedar 
raifed  from  feed  can  be  ufed  for  timber.  Among 
the  advantages  which  the  white  cedar  fhiogles 
have  over  others,  the  people  reckon  their  light— 
nefs.  But  this  good  and  ufeful  quality  may  in 
future  times  turn  out  very  diladvantageous  to 
Philadelphia , and  other  places  where  the  houfes 
are  roofed  with  cedar  fhingles  : for  as  the  roofs 
made  of  thefe  fhingles  are  very  light,  and  bear 
but  a trifling  weight  on  the  walls,  fo  the  people 
have  made  the  walls  but  very  thin.  I meafured 
the  thicknefs  of  the  walls  of  feveral  houfes  here, 
of  three  ftories  high  (cellar  and  garret  not  includ- 
D 2 ed). 
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cd),  and  found  mod  of  them  nine  inches  and  ä 
half,  and  fome  ten  inches  thick  ; therefore  it  is 
by  no  means  furprifing*  that  violent  hurricanes 
fometimes  make  the  brick  gable-ends  to  vibrate 
apparently,  efpecially  on  fuch  houfes  as  have  a 
very  open  fituation.  And  fince  the  cedar  trees 
will  foon  be  wanting  in  this  country,  and  the 
prefect  roofs  when  rotten  mud:  be  fup plied  with 
heavier  ones,,  of  tiles,  or  of  other  wood,  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  the  thin  walls  will  not 
be  able  to  bear  fucb  an  additional  weight,  and 
will  cither  break*  or  require  to  be  fupported  by 
props  : or  elfe  the  whole  hoofe  muft  be  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  with  thicker  walls.  This  ob- 
fervation  has  already  been  made  by  others  Some 
of  the  people  here  make  ufe  of  the  chips  of  white 
cedar  inftead  of  tea,  affuring  me  that  they  pre-* 
ferred  it  in  regard  to  its  wholefomenefs  to  all 
foreign  tea.  All  the  inhabitants  here  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  water  in  the  cedar  fwamps  is 
wholefomer  than  any  other  drink  $ it  creates  a 
great  appetite,  which  they  endeavoured  to  prove 
by  feveral  examples.  They  afcribed  this  quality 
to  the  water  itfelf,  which  is  filled  with  the  rofin 
of  the  trees,  and  to  the  exhalations  which  came 
from  the  trees,  and  can  eafily  be  fnnelled.  The 
people  likewife  thought  that  the  yellowifh  colour 
of  the  water,  which  flands  between  the  cedar 
trees,  was  owing  to  the  rofin,  which  comes  out 
of  the  roots  of  thefe  trees.  They  likewife  all 
agreed,  that  this  water  is  always  very  cold  in  the 
hotteft  feafon,  which  may  be  partly  owing  to 
the  continual  fhade  it  is  in.  I knew  feveral 
people  who  were  refolved  to  go  to  thefe  cedar 
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fwamps,  and  ufe  the  waters  fcr  the  recovery  of 
their  appetite.  Mr.  Bartram  planted  a white 
cedar  in  a dry  foil,  but  it  could  not  fucceed 
there : he  then  put  it  into  a fvvampy  ground, 
where  it  got  as  it  were  new  life,  and  came  on 
very  well ; and  though  it  was  not  taller  than  a 
man,  yet  it  was  full  of  cones.  Another  thing 
is  very  remarkable,  with  regard  to  the  propa- 
gation of  this  tree  s Mr,  Bartram  cut  its 
branches  in  fpring  two  years  fuccefiu'ely,  and  put 
them  into  the  fwampy  foil,  where  they  druck 
roots,  and  fucceeded  very  well.  I have  feen 
them  myfelf. 

The  red  Juniper-tree  is  another  tree  which 
I have  mentioned  very  frequently  in  the  courfe 
of  my  account.  The  Swedes  have  given  it  the 
name  of  red  juniper,  becaufe  the  wood  is  very 
red  and  fine  within.  The  Englijh  call  it  red 
Cedar , and  the  French  Cedre  rouge*  However, 
the  Swedifh  name  is  the  mod  proper,  as  the 
tree  belongs  to  the  Junipers  *.  At  its  firft 
growth  it  has  a deal  of  fimilarity  to  the  Swe-* 
dijh  Juniper  but  after  it  is  grown  up  it  gets 
quite  different  leaves.  The  berry  exactly  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  Swedifh  Juniper , in  regard 
to  its  colour  and  fhape  ; however,  they  are  not 
fo  big,  though  the  red  Cedar  grows  very  talk 
At  Raccoon  thefe  trees  dood  fingle,  and  were 
not  very  tall.  But  at  other  places  I have  feen 
them  danding  together  in  clutters  ; they  like  the 
fame  ground  as  the  common  Swedifij  Juniper 
cfpecially  on  the  rifing  banks  of  rivers,  and  on 

* Juniperus  Virginiana . Lin,  Spec . pi.  p.  114. 

^ 'Juniperus  communis.  Linn.  Spec.  pi.  t> , 1470, 
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ether  rifing  grounds,  in  a dry,  and  frequently 
in  a poor  foil.  1 have  feen  them  growing  \\\ 
abundance,  as  thick  and  tall  as  the  t al left  fir- 
trees,  on  poor  dry  and  fandy  heaths.  Towards 
Canada , or  in  the  moll  northerly  places,  where 
1 have  feen  them,  they  conto  only  choofe  the 
deep  fides  of  the  mountains,  and  there  they 
grow  promifeuoufly  with  the  common  'Juniper* 
The  me  ft  northerly  places  where  I have  found 
them  wild  in  the  woods,  is  in  Canada,  eighteen 
French  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Fort  Saint 
Jean , or  St.  John , in  about  44.0  3 J North 
Latitude.  1 have  like  wife  feen  it  growing  very 
well  in  a garden,  on  the  ifland  of  Magdalene 
belonging  to  the  then  governor  of  Montreal , 
Monßeur  le  Baron  de  Lon gu eil.  But  it  had  been 
got  at  more  foutherly  places,  and  was  tranfplant- 
cd  here.  Of  all  the  woods  in  this  country, 
this  is  without  exception  the  moft  durable,  and 
with  (lands  putrefaction  longer  than  any  other  ; 
it  is  therefore  employed  in  all  fuch  cafes  where 
it  is  moft  liable  to  rot,  efpecially  for  all  kinds  of 
polls  which  are  to  be  put  into  the  ground.  Some, 
people  fay,  that  if  an  iron  be  put  into  the  ground 
along  with  a pole  of  cedar,  the  iron  would  he 
half corroded  by  ruft  in  the  fame  time  that  the  wood 
would  be  rotten.  In  many  places  both  the  fences, 
and  the  pofts  belonging  to  them,  are  made  of  red 
cedar.  The  bell:  canoes,  confiding  of  a ftngle 
piece  of  wood,  are  made  of  red  cedar;  for  they 
la  ft  longer  than  any  others,  and  are  very  light. 
In  New  York  I have  feen  pretty  large  yachts 
built  of  red  cedar.  Several  yachts  which  go 

* An  iü and  in  the  river  St*  Lawrence,  clofe  by  the -town  of 
"Montreal  in  Canada* 
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from  -New  York  to  Albany , up  the  river  Thidfin , 
are  built  in  a different  manner,  as  I have  men- 
tioned in  the  firft  volume  *.  In  Philadelphia 
they  cannot  make  any  yachts  cr  other  boats  of 
red  cedar,  becaufe  the  quantity  and  the  fize  of 
the  trees  will  not  allow  of  it.  For  the  fame 
reafon  they  do  not  roof  their  houfes  with  red 
cedar  fhingies  ; but  in  fuch  places  where  it  is 
plentiful,  it  makes  excellent  good  roofs.  The 
heart  of  this  cedar  is  of  a fine  red  colour,  and 
whatever  is  made  of  it  looks  very  fine,  and  has 
a verv  agreeable  and  wholefome  fme'h  But  the 
colour  fades  by  degrees,  or  elfe  the  wood  would 
be  exceedingly  proper  for  cabinet  work,  I faw 
a parlour  in  the  country  feat  of  Mr.  Norris , one 
of  the  Members  of  the  Penfylväiiian  Houfe  of 
Affembly,  wainfeotted  many  years  ago  with 
boards  of  red  cedar.  Mr.  Norris  affured  me 
that  the  cedar  looked  exceedingly  well  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  it  wras  quite  faded  when  I faw  it, 
and  the  boards  looked  very  fhabby,  especially 
the  boards  near  the  window  had  entirely  loft 
their  colour;  fo  that  Mr.  Norris  had  been 
obliged  to  put  mahogany  in  their  head  : how- 
ever, I was  told,  that  the  wood  will  keep  its 
colour  if  a thin  varnifh  is  put  upon  it  whilff  it  is 
frefh,  and  juft  after  it  has  been  planed,  and  if 
care  is  taken  that  the  wood  is  not  afterwards 
rubbed  or  hurt.  At  leaft  it  makes  the  wood 
keep  its  colour  much  longer  than  commonly, 

* The  lower  part  of  the  yachts,  which  is  continually  under 
water,  is  made  of  black  oak  ; the  upper  part  is  built  of  red  cedar, 
becaufe  it  is  foretimes  above  and  fometimss  in  the  water. 
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&ince  it  has  a very  pleafant  fmell  when  frefh8 
fome  people  put  the  fhavings  and  chips  of  it 
among  their  ]inen  to  fecure  it  againft  being 
worm-eaten.  Some  likewife  get  bureaus,  &c, 
made  of  red  cedar,  with  the  fame  view.  But 
it  is  only  ufeful  for  this  purpofe  as  long  as  it  is 
frefb,  for  it  lofes  its  fmeli  after  fome  time,  and 
is  then  no  longer  good  for  keeping  off  infedts. 
It  is  fometimes  fent  to  England , as  timber,  and 
fells  very  well.  In  many  places  round  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  feats  of  the  gentry,  there  was  com- 
monly an  avenue,  with  a row  of  thefe  trees 
planted  on  both  fides,  leading  from  the  high 
road  to  the  houfe.  The  lower  branches  were 
cut,  and  only  a fine  crown  left.  In  winter, 
when  moft  other  trees  have  loft  their  leaves, 
this  looks  very  fine.  This  tree  has  likewife  a 
very  flowgrowth  ; for  a ftem,  thirteen  inches  and 
a quarter  in  diameter,  had  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty -eight  rings,  or  annual  circles;  and  another, 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  had  at  leaft  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  for  a great  number  of  the 
rings  were  fo  fine  that  they  could  not  be  count- 
ed. This  tree  is  propagated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  common  Juniper- tree  is  in  Sweden , 
viz.  chiefly  by  birds,  which  eat  the  berries  and 
emit  the  feeds  entire. 

In  the  evening  I returned  to  Raccoon. 

May  6th.  The  Mulberry-trees  (Morus 
riihmj  about  this  time  began  to  bloffom,  but 
their  leaves  were  yet  very  final] . The  people 
divided  them  into  male  and  female  trees  or 
flowers ; and  faid  that  thofe  which  never  bore  any 
fruit  were  males,  and  thofe  which  did,  females. 
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Smilax  laurlfolla  was  fuperabondant  In  all 
the  fwamps  near  this  place.  Its  leaves  were 
now  beginning  to  come  out,  for  it  iheds  them 
all  every  winter  ; it  climbs  up  along  trees  and 
fhrubs,  and  runs  acrofs  from  one  tree  or  bulb  to 
another  : by  this  means  it  £huts  up  the  paffage 
between  the  trees,  faftening  itfelf  every  where 
with  its  cirrhi  or  tendrils,  and  even  on  people, 
fo  it  is  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  one  muft  force 
a paffage  in  the  fwamps  and  woods,  where  it  is 
plentiful ; the  ftalk  towards  the  bottom  is  full 
of  long  fpines,  which  are  as  ftong  as  the  fpines 
of  a rofe-bufh,  and  catch  hold  of  the  clothes, 
and  tear  them : this  ttoublefome  plant  may 
fometimes  bring  you  into  imminent  danger, 
when  botanizing  or  going  into  the  woods,  for, 
not  to  mention  that  the  cloaths  muft  be  abfo- 
lutely  ruined  by  its  numberlefs  fpines,  it  occa- 
fions  a deep  fhade  in  the  woods,  by  crofting 
from  tree  to  tree  fo  often  ; this  forces  you  to 
ftoop,  and  even  to  creep  on  all  fours  through  the 
little  paffages  which  are  left  clofe  to  the  ground, 
and  then  you  cannot  be  careful  enough  to  pre- 
vent a fnake  (of  which  there  are  numbers  here) 
from  darting  into  your  face.  The  ftalk  of  the 
plant  has  the  fame  colour  as  the  young  rofe- 
bufhes.  It  is  quite  green  and  fmooth  between 
the  fpines ; fo  that  a ftranger  would  take  it  to 
be  a kind  of  thorn-bufti,  in  winter,  when  it  is 
deftitute  of  leaves. 

May  8th.  The  trees  hereabouts  were  now 
flocked  with  innumerable  Caterpillars',  one 
kind  efpecially  was  obfervable,  which  is  worfe 
than  all  the  others.  They  immediately  formed 
4 great 
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great  white  webs,  between  the  branches  of  the, 
trees,  fo  that  they  were  perceptible,  even  at  a 
diflance^  in  each  of  thefe  webs  were  thoufarids 
of  Caterpillars,  which  crept  out  of  them  after- 
wards, and  fpread  chiefly  upon  the  apple-trees. 
They  confumed  the  leaves,  and  often  left  not 
one  on  a whole  branch.  1 was  told,  that  feme 
years  ago  they  did  fo  much  damage,  that  the 
apple-trees  and  peach-trees  hardly  bore  any 
fruit  at  all  5 becaufe  they  had  confumed  all  the 
leaves,  and  expofed  the  naked  trees  to  the  in- 
tenfe  heat  of  the  fun,  by  which  means  feveral 
of  the  trees  died.  The  people  took  the  follow- 
ing method,  of  killing  thefe  Caterpillars  : They 
fixed  fome  ftraw  or  flax  on  a pole,  fet  it  on  fire, 
and  held  it  under  the  web  or  nefts ; by  which 
a part  was  burnt,  and  a part  fell  to  the  ground. 
However,  numbers  of  the  Caterpillars  crept 
up  the  trees  again,  which  could  have  been  pre- 
vented, if  they  had  been  trod  upon,  or  killed 
any  other  way.  I called  chickens  to  fuch  places, 
where  they  crept  on  the  ground  in  numbers  ; 
but  they  would  not  eat  them.  Nor  did  the 
wild  birds  like  them ; for  the  trees  were  full  of 
thefe  webs,  though  whole  flights  of  little  birds 
had  their  nefts  in  the  gardens  and  orchards. 

May  1 8th.  Though  it  was  already  pretty 
late  in  May , yet  the  nights  were  very  dark  here. 
About  an  hour  after  fun- fet,  it  was  fo  dark, 
that  it  was  impoflible  to  read  in  a book,  though 
the  type  was  ever  fo  large.  About  ten  o'clock, 
on  a clear  night,  the  dark  was  fo  much  increafed, 
that  it  looked  like  one  of  the  darkeft  ftar-light 
nights  in  autumn,  in  Sweden . It  iikewife 
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feemed  to  me,  that  though  the  nights  were  clear, 
yet  the  ftars  did  not  give  fo  great  a light  as  they 
do  in  Sweden . And  as,  about  this  time,  the 
nights  are  commonly  dark,  and  the  fky  covered 
with  clouds;  I could  compare  them  only  to 
dark  and  cloudy  Swedißo  winter  nights.  It  was 
therefore,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  very  difficult 
to  travel  in  fuch  cloudy  nights ; for  neither  man 
nor  horfe  could  find  their  way.  The  nights,  in 
general,  feem  very  difagreeable  to  me,  in  com- 
parifon  to  the  light  and  glorious  fummer  nights 
of  Sweden . Ignorance  fometimes  makes  us 

think  Ilightly  of  our  country.  If  other  countries 
have  their  advantages,  Sweden  is  not  deftitute  of 
matter  to  boaft  of  on  this  head  : it  likewife  has 
its  peculiar  advantages;  and  upon  weighing  the 
advantages  and  inconveniencies  of  different 
places,  Sweden  will  be  found  to  be  not  inferior 
to  any  of  them. 

I will  briefly  mention  in  what  points  I think 
Sweden  is  preferable  to  this  part  of  America  ; 
^nd  why  I prefer  Old  Sweden  ter  New  Sweden . 

The  nights  are  very  dark  here  all  the  fummer  ; 
and  in  winter,  they  are  quite  as  dark,  if  not 
darker,  than  the  winter  nights  in  Sweden  ; for 
here  is  no  kind  of  Aurora  Borealis , and  the  ftars 
give  a very  faint  light.  It  is  very  remarkable  if 
an  Aurora  Borealis  appears  once  or  twice  a 
year.  The  winters  here  bring  no  fnow,  to 
make  the  nights  clear,  and  to  make  travelling 
more  fafe  and  eafy.  The  cold  is,  however, 
frequently  as  intenfe  as  in  Old  Sweden . The 
fnow  which  falls  lies  only  a few  days,  and  al- 
ways goes  off  with  a great  deal  of  wet.  The 
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Rattle-fnakes , Horne d-fnakes,  red- bellied,  green 8 
and  other  poifonous  Snakes , againft  whofe  bite 
there  is  frequently  no  remedy,  are  in  great 
plenty  here.  To  thefe  I muft  add  the  wood- 
lice,  with  which  the  forefts  are  fo  peftered, 
that  it  is  impofilble  to  pafs  through  a bufh  with^ 
out  having  a whole  army  of  them  on  your 
deaths,  or  to  fit  down,  though  the  place  be 
ever  fo  pleafant,  The  weather  is  fo  inconftant 
here,  that  when  a day  is  moft  exceflively  hot, 
the  next  is  often  fenfibly  cold.  This  fudden 
change  often  happens  in  one  day  \ and  few 
people  can  fuffer  thefe  changes,  without  im- 
pairing their  health.  The  heat  in  fummer  is 
excefiive,  and  the  cold  in  winter  often  very 
piercing,  but  may  be  guarded  againft.  But 
when  the  great  heat  endures  long,  there  is 
hardly  any  remedy  for  it.  It  has  frequently 
happened,  that  people  who  walked  into  the 
fields,  dropped  down  dead,  on  account  of  the 
violence  of  the  heat.  Several  difternpers  prevail 
here  ; and  they  increafe  every  year.  Nobody  is 
left  unattacked  by  the  intermitting  fever ; and 
many  people  are  forced  to  fuffer  it  every  year, 
together  with  other  difeafes.  Peafe  cannot  be 
fown,  on  account  of  the  infeflrs  which  confume 
them^.  There  are  worms  in  the  grains  of  rye, 
and  numbers  of  them  are  in  the  cherry-trees. 
The  Caterpillars  often  eat  all  the  leaves  from 
the  trees,  fo  that  they  cannot  bear  fruit  in  that 
year;  and  numbers  die  every  year,  both  of  fruit- 
trees  and  foreft-trees.  The  grafs  in  the  mea- 
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(lows  is  likewife  confumed  by  a kind  of  worms, 
and  other  fpecies  caufe  the  plumbs  to  drop,  be- 
fore they  are  half  ripe.  The  oak  here  affords 
not  near  fo  good  timber  as  the  European  oak. 
The  houfes  are  of  no  long  duration.  The  mea- 
dows are  poor,  and  what  grafs  they  have  is  bad. 
The  pafture  for  cattle  in  the  forefts  confifts  of 
fuch  plants  as  they  do  not  like,  and  which  they 
are  compelled  to  eat  by  neceffity  ; for  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  a fingle  grafs  in  great  forefts,  where 
the  trees  ftand  far  afunder,  notwithftanding  the 
foil  is  excellent.  For  this  reafon,  the  cattle  are 
forced,  during  almoft  the  whole  winter  and  part 
of  the  fummer,  to  live  upon  the  young  (hoots  and 
branches  of  trees,  which  fometimes  have  no 
leaves:  therefore,  the  cows  give  very  little 

milk,  and  decreafe  in  fize  every  generation. 
The  houfes  are  extremely  unfit  for  winter  habi- 
tations. Hurricanes  are  frequent,  which  over- 
throw trees,  carry  away  roofs,  and  fometimes 
houfes,  and  do  a great  deal  of  damage.  Some 
of  thefe  inconveniencies  might  be  remedied  by 
art  5 but  others  will  either  admit  of  no  altera- 
tion, or  they  will  at  leaft  coft  vaft  trouble* 
Thus  every  country  has  its  advantages,  and  its 
defedls:  happy  is  he  who  can  content  himfelf 
with  his  own. 

The  rye  grows  very  ill  in  moll  of  the  fields, 
which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  careleflhefs  in 
agriculture,  and  to  the  poornefs  of  the  fields 
which  are  feldom  or  never  manured.  After  the 
inhabitants  have  converted  a tracft  of  land  into 
fields,  which  had  been  a foreft  for  many  cen- 
turies together,  and  which  confequently  had  a 

very 
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very  fine  foil,  they  ufe  it  as  fuch,  as  long  äs  if 
will  bear  any  corn  ; and  when  it  ceafes  to  bear 
any 5 they  turn  it  into  paftures  for  the  cattle* 
and  take  new  corn-fields  in  another  place* 
where  a fine  foil  can  be  met  with*  and  where  it 
has  never  been  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe* 
This  kind  of  agriculture  will  do  for  forhe  time; 
but  it  will  afterwards  have  bad  confequences,  as 
every  one  may  clearly  fee.  A few  of  the  inha- 
bitants;. however,  treated  their  fields  a little 
better : the  Engli/h  in  general  have  carried 
agriculture  to  a higher  degree  of  perfection  than 
any  other  nation;  But  the  depth  and  riches  of 
the  foil,  which  thofe  found  here  who  came 
over  from  England , (as  they-  were  preparing 
land  for  ploughing  which  had  been  covered 
with  woods  from  times  immemorial)  milled 
them,  and  made  them  garelefs  hufbandmen. 
It  is  well  known*  that  the  Indians  lived  in  this 
country  for  feveral  centuries  before  the  Euro - 
feans  came  into  it;  but  it  is  like  wife  known, 
that  they  lived  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fifhing, 
and  had  hardly  any  fields.  They  planted  maiz, 
and  feme  fpeeies  of  beans  and  gourds ; and  at 
the  fame  time  it  is  certain,  that  a plantation  of 
fuch  vegetables  as  ferve  an  Indian  family  during 
one  year*  take  up  no  more  ground  than  a farmer 
in  our  country  takes  to  plant  cabbage  for  his  fa- 
mily upon  ; at  leaft,  a farmer’s  cabbage  and 
turnip  ground,  taken  together*  is  always  -as 
ex  ten  five,  if  not  more  fo,  than  the  corn-fields 
and  kitchen-gardens  of  an  Indian  family. 
Therefore,  the  Indians  could  hardly  fubfift  for 
one  month  upon  the  produce  of  their  gardens 
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2nd  fields.  Commonly,  the  little  villages  of 
Indians  are  about  twelve  or  eighteen  miles  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  From  hence  one  may 
judge,  how  little  ground  was  formerly  employed 
for  corn  fields ; and  the  reft  was  ovrgrown  with 
thick  and  tall  trees.  And  though  they  cleared 
(as  is  yet  ufual)  new  ground,  as  foon  as  the  old 
one  had  quite  loft  its  fertility  ; yet  fuch  little 
pieces  as  they  made  ufe  of  were  very  inconfider- 
ab!e,  when  compared  to  the  vaft  lorefts  which 
remained.  Thus  the  upper  fertile  foil  increafed 
confiderably,  for  centuries  , together  ; and  the 
Europeans  coming  to  America  found  a rich  and 
fine  toil  before  them,  lying  as  loofe  between  the 
trees  as  the  beft  bed  in  a garden.  They  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  cut  down  the  wood,  put  it 
up  in  heaps,  and  to  clear  the. dead  leaves  away. 
They  couft  ''-■cn  immediately  proceed  to 
ploughing,  whim  i'.i  mob  loo  ft  ground  is  very 
eaiy;  and  having. Town  their  corn,  they  got  a 
moft  plentiful  harveft.  This  eafy  method  of 
getting  a rich  crop  has  fpoiled  the  E igli/h  and 
other  European  inhabitants,  and  induced  them  to 
adopt  the  fame  method  of  agriculture  which 
the  Indians  make  ufe  of ; that  is,  to  fow  uncul- 
tivated grounds,  as  long  as  they  will  produce  a 
crop  without  manuring,  but  to  turn  them  into 
paftures  as  foon  as  they  can  bear  no  more,  and 
to  take  in  hand  new  lpots  of  ground,  covered 
fince  time  immemorial  with  woods,  which 
have  been  fpared  by  the  fire  or  the  hatchet  ever 
fince  the  creation.  This  is  likewife  the  reafon 
why  agriculture,  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
ufcful  branch,  is  fo  imperfedl  here,  that  one 

can 
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tan  learn  nothing  in  a great  traft  of  land* 
neither  of  the  Englißo,  nor  of  the  Swedes,  Ger- 
mans, Dutch , and  French  ; except  that,  from 
their  grofs  miftakes  and  careleflhefs  for  futurity, 
one  finds  opportunities  every  day  of  making  all 
forts  of  obfervations,  and  of  growing  wife  at  the 
expence  of  other  people.  In  a word,  the  corn- 
fields, the  meadows,  the  forefts,  the  cattle,  &c\ 
are  treated  with  great  careleflhefs  by  the  inha- 
bitants. We  can  hardly  be  more  lavifh  of  our 
woods  in  Sweden  and  Finland  than  they  are 
here  ; their  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  prefect  gain, 
and  they  are  blind  to  futurity.  Every  day  their 
cattle  are  harrafied  by  labour,  and  each  genera- 
tion decreafes  in  goodnefs  and  fize,  by  being 
kept  fhort  of  food,  as  I have  before  mentioned. 
On  my  travels  in  this  country  I obferved  feveral 
plants,  which  the  horfes  and  cows  preferred  to 
all  others.  They  were  wild  in  this  country, 
and  likewife  grew  well  on  the  dried  and  poorefi: 
ground,  where  no  other  plants  would  fucceed. 
But  the  inhabitants  did  not  knowhow  to  turn 
this  to  their  advantage;  owing  to  the  little  ac- 
count made  of  Natural  Hiftory,  that  fcience 
being  here  (as  in  other  parts  of  the  world) 
looked  upon  as  a mere  trifle,  and  the  paflime  of 
fools.  I ain  certain,  and  my  certainty  is  founded 
upon  experience,  that  by  mean  of  thefe  plants, 
in  the  fpace  of  a few  years,  I have  been  able  to 
turn  the  poorefi:  ground,  which  would  hardly 
afford  food  for  a cow,  into  the  richefi;  and  mod 
fertile  meadow,  where  great  flocks  of  cattle 
have  found  fuperfluous  food,  and  are  grown 
fat  upon.  I own,  that  thefe  ufeful  plants  wer e 

not 
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not  to  be  found  on  the  grounds  of  every  planter  ; 
but  with  a fmall  fhare  of  natural  knowledge,  a 
man  would  eafily  colled!  them  in  the  places 
where  they  were  to  be  got.  I was  adomfhed, 
when  I heard  the  country  people  complaining 
of  the  badnefs  of  the  pad u res ; but  I likewife 
perceived  their  negligence,  and  often  faw  excel- 
lent plants  growing  on  their  own  grounds,  which 
only  required  a little  more  attention  and  afli fi- 
ance from  their  unexperienced  owners.  I found 
every  where  the  wildom  and  goodnefs  of  the 
Creator;  but  too  feldom  faw  any  acknowledg- 
ment, or  adequate  eilimation  of  it,  among  men. 

O fortunatos  nimiuni  fua  fi  bona  norint 
d price  las  ! Virg.  Georgia. 

o o 

I have  been  led  to  thefe  reflections,  which 
may  perhaps  feem  foreign  to  my  purpofe,  by 
the  bad  and  negledted  date  of  agriculture  in 
every  part  of  this  continent.  I likewife  intend- 
ed to  (hew  the  reafon  why  this  journal  is  fo 
thinly  docked  with  (economical  advantages  in 
the  feveral  branches  of  hufbandry.  I do  not 
however  deny,  that  I have  fometimes  found  one 
or  two  Ikilful  ceconomids,  but  they  were  very 
fcarce. 

Birds  of  prey  which  purfue  the  poultry  are 
found  in  abundance  here,  and  if  poffible  more 
plentiful  than  in  Sweden . They  enjoy  great 
liberty  here,  as  there  are  dill  great  ioreds  in 
many  places,  from  whence  they  can  come  un- 
awares upon  chickens  and  ducks.  To  the  birds 
of  prey  it  is  quite  indifferent  whether  the  woods 
confill  of  good  or  bad  trees,  provided  they  are 
in  (hade.  At  night  the  owls,  which  are  very 
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numerous,  endanger  the  fafety  of  the  tame 
fowls.  They  live  chiefly  in  marfhes,  give  a 
difagreeable  fliriek  at  night,  and  attack  the 
chickens,  which  commonly  rooft  at  night  in  the 
apple-trees,  peach-trees,,  and  cherry  trees,  in 
the  garden.  But  fince  they  are  very  bufy  in 
clearing  this  country  of  woods,  as  we  are  in 
Swede?!  and  Finland , it  may  be  of  ufe  for  ex- 
poling  the  birds  of  prey,  more  than  they  are 
now,  and  for  depriving  them  of  the  opportunities 
of  doing  mifehief  with  fo  much  eafe. 

The  thick  forefts  of  America  contain  num- 
bers of  flags  ; they  do  not  feem  to  be  a different 
fpecies  from  the  Fniropean  flags.  An  Englißo - 
man  was  poiTeffed  of  a tame  hind.  It  is  obferv- 
able  that  though  thefe  creatures  are  very  fhy 
when  wild  in  the  woods  and  cedar  fwamps, 
which  are  very  much  frequented  by  them,  yet 
they  can  be  tamed  to  fuch  a degree,  if  taken 
young,  that  they  will  come  of  their  own  accord 
to  leek  for  food  : This  hind  was  caught  when 
it  was  but  very  little  ; the  colour  of  the  whole 
body  was  a dirty  reddifh  browm,  the  belly  and 
the  under  fide  of  the  tail  excepted,  which  were 
white;  the  ears  were  grey;  the  head,  towards 
the  About,  was  very  narrow,  but  upon  the 
whole  the  creature. looked  very  fine.  The  hair 
lay  clofe  together,  and  was  quite  Abort ; the  tail 
reached  almoft  to  the  bend  of  the  knee,  near 
which,  on  the  infide  of  each  hind-foot,  was  a 
knob  or  callus . The  poffeffor  of  the  hind  faid, 
that  he  had  tamed  feveral  flags,  by  catching 
them  whilft  they  were  very  young.  It  was 
now  big  with  young  ones.  It  had'  a little- 
bell  hung  about  its  neck,  that  by  walking 
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the  woods,  the  people  might  know  it  to  be  tame, 
and  take  care  not  to  (hoot  it.  It  was  at  liberty 
to  go  where  it  pleafed,  and  to  keep  it  confined 
would  have  been  a pretty  hard  tafk,  as  it  could 
leap  over  the  higheft  enclofures.  Sometimes  it 
went  far  into  the  woods,  and  frequently  (laid  away 
a night  or  two,  but  afterwards  returned  home 
like  other  cattle.  When  it  went  into  the  woods, 
it  was  often  accompanied  by  wild  flags,  and 
decoyed  them  even  into  the  very  houfes,  efpe- 
cially  in  rutting  time,  giving  its  maker  nume- 
rous opportunities  of  (hooting  the  wild  (lags, 
almoft  at  his  door.  Its  fcent  was  excellent,  and 
when  it  was  turned  towards  the  wind,  I often 
faw  it  riling  and  looking  towards  that  part, 
though  I did  not  fee  any  people  on  the  road,  but 
they  commonly  appeared  about  an  hour  after. 
As  foon  as  the  wild  (tags  have  the  fcent  of  a man, 
they  make  off.  In  winter  the  man  fed  the  hind 
with  corn  and  hay  ; but  in  fummer  it  went 
out  into  the  woods  and  meadows,  feeking  its 
own  food,  eating  both  grafs  and  other  plants : 
it  was  now  kept  in  a meadow  $ it  did  chiefly 
eat  clover,  the  leaves  of  hiccory,  of  the  Andro - 
me  da  paniculata , and  the  Geranium  maculatum . 
It  was  likewife  contented  with  the  leaves  of  the 
common  plantane,  or  Plantago , grafles,  and  fe- 
veral  other  plants.  The  pofleffor  of  this  hind 
fold  (fags  to  people  in  Philadelphia , who  fent 
them  as  curiofities  to  other  places.  He  got 
twenty-five,  thirty,  and  forty  (hillings  a- 
piece  for  them.  In  the  long  and  fevere  winter, 
which  commenced  here  upon  the  tenth  of 
December , 1740,  and  continued  to  the  thir- 
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teenth  of  March , old  ftile,  during  the  courfe 
of  which  there  fell  a great  quantity  of  fnow, 
the  flag's  were  found  dead  in  the  fnow,  but 
chiefly  higher  up  the  country,  where  the  lnow 
was  deeper.  Nobody  could  determine  whether 
their  death  was  the  confequence  of  the  great 
quantity  and  depth -of  fnow,  which  hindered 
their  getting  out,  or  whether  the  froft  had  been 
too  fevere,  and  of  too  long  duration,  or  whe- 
ther they  were  fhort  of  food.  The  old  people 
like  wife  relate,  that  vaft  numbers  of  flags  came 
down  in  the  year  1705,  when  there  was  a 
heavy  fall  of  fnow,  near  a yard  deep,  and  that 
they  were  afterwards  found  dead  in  the  woods,, 
in  great  numbers,  becaufe  the  fnow  was  deeper 
than  they  could  pafs  through.  Numbers  of 
Birds  were  likewife  found  dead  at  that  time. 
In  that  fame  winter,  a flag  came  to  Matfong 
into  the  ftables,  and  eat  hay  together  with  the 
cattle.  It  was  fo  pinched  by  hunger,  that  it  grew 
tame  immediately,  and  did  not  run  away  from 
people.  It  afterwards  continued  in  the  houfe, 
as  another  tame  creature.  All  aged  perfons 
afferted,  that  formerly  this  country  abounded 
more  with  flags  than  it  does  at  prefcnt.  It  was 
formerly  not  uncommon  to  fee  thirty  or  forty 
of  them  in  a flock  together.  The  reafon  of  their 
decreafe  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  increafe  of  po- 
pulation, the  deftrudticn  of  the  woods,  and  the 
number  of  people  who  kill  and  frighten  the  flags 
at  prefent.  However,  high  up  in  the  country,  in 
great  forefts  and  defarts,  there  are  yet  great 
numbers  of  them.  Among  their  enemies  is  the 
Lynx.. of  this  country,  which  is  the  fame  with 

the 
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the  Swedifi)  one  *.  They  climb  tip  the  tree?, 
and  when  the  flags  pafs  by,  they  dart  down 
upon  him,  get  fait  hold,  bite,  and  fuck  the 
blood,  and  never  give  over  till  they  have  killed  it. 

I faw  feveral  holes  in  the  ground,  both  on 
hills  and  on  fields,  and  fallow  grounds;  they 
were  round,  and  commonly  about  an  inch  wide; 
they  went  almoft  perpendicularly  into  the  earth, 
and  were  made  by  dung-beetles,  or  by  great 
worms,  which  are  made  ufe  of  for  angling.  The 
dung  beetles  had  dug  very  deep  into  the  ground, 
thro*  horfe-dung,  tho’  it  lay  on  the  hardeft 
road,  fo  that  a great  heap  of  earth  lay  near  it. 
Thefe  holes  were  afterwards  occupied  by  other 
infedts,  efpecially  grafshoppers,  ( GrylliJ  and 
Cicadce ; for  by  digging  thefe  holes  up,  I com- 
monly found  one  or  more  young  ones  of  thefe 
infedts,  which  had  not  yet  got  their  perfedtfize. 

May  19th.  This  morning  I left  Racoon , a 
a parflh  in  the  country  called  New  Sweden , and 
which  is  yet  chiefly  inhabited  by  Swedes , in 
in  order  to  proceed  in  my  travels  to  the  North. 
I firfl  intended  to  fet  out  with  the  begining  of 
April , but  for  feveral  reafons  this  was  not  ad- 
vifeable.  No  leaves  were  come  out  at  that  time, 
and  hardly  any  flowers  appeared.  I did  not 
know  what  flowers  grew  here  in  fpring ; for  the 

* W.rglo  ; Felis  Lynx  Linn.  The  Swedes  mention  two  kinds  of 
lynx,  the  one  is  called  the  IVarglo,  or  wolf-lynx,  and  the  other  the 
Kattio , or  cat  lynx.  The  Germans  make  the  fame  diftinclion,  and 
call  the  former  IVolf-lncbs,  and  the  latter  Katz-luchs . the  former 
is  the  biggeft,  of  a browniih  red,  mixed  with  grey  and  white, 
on  its  back,  and  white  towards  the  belly,  with  browniih  fpots  ; 
the  ja'ter  is  fmaller,  and  has  a coat  which  is  more  white,  and 
with  more  fpots.  F. 
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autumnal  plants  are  different  from  the  vern,a! 
ones.  The  Swedes  had  this  winter  told  me  the 
ceconomica!  and  medical  ufes  of  many  plants, 
to  which  they  gave  names  unknown  to  me: 
they  could  not  then  fhew  me  thofe  plants  on 
account  of  the  feafon,  and  by  their  deficient  and 
erroneous  defcriptions,  I was  not  able  to  guefs 
what  plants  they  meant.  By  going  away  fo 
early  as  the  beginning  of  April , I would  have 
remained  in  uncertainty  in  regard  to  thefe 
things.  It  was  therefore  fit,  that  I fhould 
fpend  a part  of  the  fpring  at  Raccoon , efpecially 
as  I had  ft i ! 1 time  enough  left  for  my  tour  to 
the  North. 

On  the  road  we  faw  a Black  Snake , which  we 
killed,  and  found  juft  five  feet  long.  Cateßy 
lias  defcrihed  it  and  its  qualities,  and  alfo  drawn 
it*.  The  full-grown  Black  Snakes  are  com- 
monly about  five  feet  long,  but  very  flender ; 
the  thickeft  I ever  faw  was  in  the  broaden:  part 
hardly  three  inches  thick;  the  back  is  black, 
fhining,  and  fmooth ; the  chin  white  and 
fmooth  ; the  belly  whitifh  turning  into  blue, 
fhining,  and  very  fmooth;  I believe  there  are 
lome  varieties  of  this  fnake.  One  which  was 
nineteen  inches  long,  had  an  hundred  and  eighty- 
fix  fcales  on  the  belly,  ( Scuta  Abdominalia)  and 
ninety-two  half  fcales  on  the  tail  (Squamce 
fubcaudalesj , which  I found  to  be  true,  by  a 
repeated  counting  of  the  fcales.  Another,  which 
~was  feventeen  inches  and  a half  in  length* 
had  a hundred  and  eighty-four  fcales  on  the 


f A’iguis  niger . See  Calefiy's  Nat.  Hilt,  of  Carol,  ii.  t.  48. 
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belly,  and  only  fixty-four  half  fcales  on  the  tail  ; 
this  I likewife  affured  myfelf  of,  by  counting 
the  fcales  over  again.  It  is  poffible  that  the 
end  of  this  laft  fnake*s  tail  was  cut  off,  and  the 
wound  healed  up  again  -f*. 

The  country  abounds  with  Black  Snakes. 
They  are  among  the  firft  that  come  out  in 
fpring,  and  often  appear  very  early  if  warm 
weather  happens ; but  if  it  grows  cold  again 
after  that,  they  are  quite  frozen,  and  lie  ftiff* and 
torpid  on  the  ground  or  on  the  ice;  when  taken 
in  this  date  and  put  before  a fire,  they  revive 
in  lefs  than  an  hour’s  time.  It  has  fometimes 
happened,  when  the  beginning  of  January  is 
very  warm,  that  they  come  out  of  their  winter 
habitations.  They  commonly  appear  about  the 
end  of  March , old  ftyle. 

This  is  the  fwifteft  of  all  the  fnakes  which 
are  to  be  found  here,  for  it  moves  lb  quick, 
that  a dog  can  hardly  catch  it.  It  is  therefore 
almoft  impoffible  for  a man  to  efcape  it  if  pur- 
fued  : but  happily  its  bite  is  neither  poifonous 
nor  any  way  dangerous ; many  people  have'  been 

f It  has  been  found  by  repeated  experience,  that  the  fpecirlc 
chara&er  employed  by  Dr.  Linnaus,  for  the  diftinclion  of  the 
fpecies  of  fnakes,  taken  from  their  Scuta  abdominalia  & caudalia , 
or  their  Squama  fubcaudalesy  varies  greatly  in  fnakes  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  fo  that  often  the  difference  amounts  to  ten  or  more  ; 
the  whole  number  of  the  fcuta  fometimes  helps  to  find  out  the 
fpecies;  care  ought  however  to  be  taken,  that  the  fnake  may  not 
by  any  accident  have  loft  its  tail,  and  that  it  be  growing  again  ; 
in  which  cafe,  it  is  impoffible  to  make  ufe  of  this  character.  The 
character  is  not  quite  fo  good  and  decifive,  as  may  be  wifhed,  but 
neither  are  the  marks  taken  from  colours,  fpots,  ftripes,  &c.  quite 
conftant  ; and  fo  it  is  better  to  make  ufe  of  an  imperfedl  charatler, 
than  none  at  all.  Time,  and  greater  acquaintance  with  this  clafs 
of  animals  may  perhaps  clear  up  their  natural  characters.  F. 
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bit  by  it  in  the  woods,  and  have  fcarce  felt  any 
more  inconvenience  than  if  they  had  been  wound- 
ed by  a knife;  the  wounded  place  only  remains 
painful  for  fome  time.  The  Black  Snakes  fel- 
dom  do  any  harm,  except  in  fpring,  when  they 
copulate  ; at  which  time,  if  diflurbed,  they  will 
attack  the  perfon  that  diflurbs  them.  I am 
acquainted  with  feveral  people,  who  have  on 
fuch  an  occafion  run  fo  hard  as  to  be  quite  out 
of  breath,  in  endeavouring  to  efcape  the  fnake, 
which  moved  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  an  arrow  af- 
ter them.  If  a perfon  thus  purfued  can  mufler 
up  courage  enough  to  oppofe  the  fnake  with  a 
flick  or  any  thing  elfe,  when  it  is  either  paffed 
by  him,  or  when  he  fteps  a(ide  to  avoid  it,  it  will 
turn  back  again,  and  feek  a refuge  in  its  fwift-^ 
nefs.  I have  been  affured  by  feveral,  that  when 
it  overtakes  a perfon,  who  has  tried  to  efcape  it, 
and  who  has  not  courage  enough  to  oppofe  it, 
it  winds  round  his  feet,  fo  as  to  make  him  fall 
down  ; it  then  bites  him  feveral  times  in  the  leg, 
or  whatever  part  it  can  get  hold  of,  and  goes  off 
again.  I (hall  mention  two  circumftances, 
which  confirm  what  I have  faid.  During  my 
flay  in  New  York,  Dr.  Colden  told  me,  that  in 
the  fpring,  1748,  he  had  feveral  workmen  at 
his  country  feat,  and  among  them  one  lately  ar- 
rived from  Europe , who  of  courfe  knew  very 
little  of  the  qualities  of  the  Black  Sna|ce.  The 
other  workmen  feeing  a great  Black  Snake  copu- 
lating with  its  female,  engaged  the  new  comer 
to  go  and  kill  it,  which  he  intended  to  do  with 
a little  fcick.  But  on  approaching  the  place 
yvhere  the  fnakes  lay,  they  perceived  him,  and 
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the  male  in  great  wrath  leaves  his  pleafure  to 
purfue  the  fellow  with  amazing  fwiftnefs  ; he 
little  expected  fuch  courage  in  the  fnake,  and 
flinging  away  his  flick,  began  to  run  as  faft  as 
he  was  able.  The  fnake  purfued  him,  overtook 
him,  and  twifling  feveral  times  round  his  feet, 
threw  him  down,  and  frightened  him  almoft 
out  of  his  fenfes  ; he  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
fnake,  till  he  took  a knife  and  cut  it  through 
in  two  or  three  places.  The  other  workmen 
were  rejoiced  at  this  light,  and  laughed  at 
it,  without  offering  to  help  their  companion. 
Many  people  at  Albany  told  me  of  an  accident 
which  happened  to  a young  lady,  who  went  out 
of  town  in  fummer,  together  with  many  other 
girls,  attended  by  her  negro.  She  fat  down 
in  the  wood,  in  a place  where  the  others  where 
running  about,  and  before  fhe  was  aware,  a 
Black  Snake  being  difturbed  in  its  amours,  ran 
under  her  petticoats,  and  twifted  round  her  waift 
fo  that  fhe  fell  backwards  in  a fwoon  occafioned 
by  her  fright,  or  by  the  comprefiion  which  the 
fnake  caufed.  The  negro  came  up  to  her,  and 
fufpedting  that  a Black  Snake  might  have  hurt 
her,  on  making  ufe  of  a remedy  to  bring  his 
lady  to  herfelf  again,  he  lifted  up  her  cloaths, 
and  really  found  the  fnake  wound  about  her 
body  as  dole  as  poffible  * the  negro  was  not  able 
to  tear  it  away,  and  therefore  cut  it,  and  the 
girl  came  to  herfelf  again  j but  fhe  conceived  fo 
great  an  averfion  to  the  negro,  that  fhe  could 
not  bear  the  light  of  him  afterwards,  and  died 
pf  a confumption.  At  other  times  of  the  year 
this  fnake  fs  more  apt  to  run  away,  than  to  at» 
tack  people.  However  I have  heard  it  afferted 
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frequently,  that  even  in  fu  miner  when  its  time 
of  copulation  is  paft,  it  purfues  people,  efpecially 
children,  if  it  finds  that  they  are  afraid  and  run 
from  her.  Several  people  likewife  allured  me 
from  their  own  experience,  that  it  may  be  pro- 
voked to  purfue  people,  if  they  throw  at  it,  and 
then  run  away.  I cannot  well  doubt  of  this, 
as  I have  heard  it  faid  by  numbers  of  creditable 
people  ; but  though  I wanted  to  try  the  experi- 
ment I could  never  fucceed  in  provoking  them. 

Moft  of  the  people  in  this  country  afcribed 
to  this  fnake  a power  of  fafcinating  birds  and 
fquirrels,  as  I have  defcribed  in  federal  parts  of 
my  Journal.  When  the  make  lies  under  a tree, 
and  has  fixed  his  eyes  on  a bird  or  fquirrel 
above  ; it  obliges  them  to  come  down,  and  to  go 
diredUy  into  its  mouth.  I cannot  account  for 
this,  for  I never  faw  it  done.  However,  I have 
a lift  of  more  than  twenty  perfons,  among  which 
are  fame  of  the  moft  creditable  people,  who 
have  all  unanimoufly,  though  living  far  diftant 
from  each  other,  afferted  the  fame  thing  ; they 
affured  me  upon  their  honour,  that  they  have  feen 
(at  feveral  times)  thefe  Black  Snakes  fafcinating 
fquirrels  and  birds  which  fat  on  the  tops  of  trees, 
the  fnake  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  with  its 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  bird  or  fquirrel,  which  fits 
above  it,  and  utters  a doleful  note;  from  which 
it  is  eafy  to  conclude  with  certainty  that  it  is 
about  to  be  fafcinated,  though  you  cannot  fee  it. 
The  bird  or  fquirrel  runs  up  and  down  along 
the  tree  continuing  its  plaintive  fong,  and  always 
comes  nearer  the  fnake,  whofe  eyes  are  unalter- 
ably fixed  upon  it.  It  fhould  feem  as  if  thefe 
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poor  creatures  endeavoured  to  efcape  the  fnake» 
by  hopping  or  running  up  the  tree ; but  there 
appears  to  be  a power  which  with-holds  them  : 
they  are  forced  downwards,  and  each  time  that 
they  turn  back,  they  approach  nearer  their 
enemy,  till  they  are  at  laft  forced  to  leap  into 
its  mouth,  which  Hands  wide  open  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Numbers  of.fquirrels  and  birds  are  con- 
tinually running  and  hopping  fearlefs  in  the 
woods  on  the  ground,  where  the  fnakes  ly  in 
wait  for  them,  and  can  eafily  give  thefe  poor 
creatures  a mortal  bite.  Therefore  it  feerns 
that  this  fafcination  might  be  thus  interpreted, 
that  the  creature  has  firft  got  a mortal  wound 
from  the  fnake,  which  is  lure  of  her  bite,  and 
lies  quiet,  being  allured  that  the  wounded  crea-* 
ture  has  been  poifoned  with  the  bite,  or  at  leaf!; 
feels  pain  from  the  violence  of  the  bite,  and  that 
it  will  at  laft  be  obliged  to  come  down  into  its 
mouth.  The  plaintive  note  is  perhaps  occa- 
fioned  by  the  acutenefs  of  the  pain  which  the 
wound  gives  the  creature.  But  to  this  it  may 
be  objected,  that  the  bite  of  the  Black  Snake  is 
not  poifonous ; it  may  further  be  objected,  that 
if  the  fnake  could  come  near  enough  to  a bird 
or  fquirrel  to  give  it  a mortal  bite,  it  might  as 
eafily  keep  hold  of  it,  or,  as  it  fometimes  does 
with  poultry,  twift  round  and  ftrangle  or  flifle 
it.  But  the  chief  objection  which  lies  againft 
this  interpretation,  is  the  following  account, 
which  I received  from  the  mo  ft  creditable  peo- 
ple, who  have  affured  me  of  it.  The  fquir- 
rel being  upon  the  point  of  running  into  the 
fnakes  mouth,  the  fpeflators  have  not  been 
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able  to  let  it  come  that  pitch,  but  killed  the 
fnake,  and  as  foon  as  it  had  got  a mortal  blow, 
the  fquirrel  or  bird  deftined  for  deftrudtion, 
flew  away,  and  left  off  their  moanful  note,  as  if 
they  had  broke  loofe  from  a net.  Some  fay,  that 
if  they  only  touched  the  fnake,  fo  as  to  draw  oft* 
its  attention  from  the  fquirrel,  it  went  off*  quick- 
ly, not  flopping  till  it  had  got  to  a great  diltanee. 
Why  do  the  fquirrels  or  birds  go  away  fo  fud- 
denly,  and  why  no  fooner  ? If  they  had  been 
poifoned  or  bitten  by  the  fnake  before,  fo  as  not 
to  be  able  to  get  from  the  tree,  and  to  be  forced 
to  approach  the  fnake  always  more  and  more, 
they  could  however  not  get  new  ftrength  by 
the  fnake  being  either  killed  or  diverted.  There- 
fore, it  feems  that  they  are  only  enchanted , 
w hilft  the  fnake  has  its  eyes  fixed  on  them. 
However,  this  looks  odd  and  unaccountable, 
though  many  of  the  worthieft  and  mofc  reputa- 
ble people  have  related  it,  and  though  it  is  fo 
nniverfaliy  believed  here,  that  to  doubt  it  would 
be  to  expofe  one’s  felf  to  general  laughter. 

The  black  fnakes  kill  the  fmaller  fpecies  of 
frogs,  and  eat  them.  If  they  get  at  eggs  of 
poultry,  or  of  other  birds,  they  make  holes  in 
them,  and  fuck  the  contents.  When  the  hens 
are  fitting  on  the  eggs,  they  creep  into  the  neft, 
wind  round  the  birds,  ftifie  them,  and  luck  the 
eggs.  Mr.  Bar  tram  aflerted,  that  he  had  often 
feen  this  fnake  creep  up  into  the  tailed  trees, 
after  bird’s  eggs,  or  young  birds,  always  With 
the  head  foremoft,  when  defcending.  Ä Swede 
told  me,  that  a black  fnake  had  once  got  the  head 
of  one  of  his  hens  in  its  mouth,  and  was  wound 
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feveral  times  round  the  body,  when  he  came 
and  killed  the  fnake.  The  hen  was  afterwards 
as  well  as  ever. 

This  fnake  is  very  greedy  of  milk,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  it  out,  when  it  is  once  ufed  to 
go  into  a cellar  where  milk  is  kept.  It  has  been 
leen  eating  milk  out  of  the  fame  difh  with  chil- 
dren, without  biting  them,  though  they  often 
gave  it  blows  with  the  fpoon  upon  the  head, 
when  it  was  over-greedy.  I never  heard  it  hifs- 
ing.  It  can  raife  more  than  one  half  of  its  bo- 
dy from  the  ground,  in  order  to  look  about  her. 
It  fkins  every  year  ; and  its  fkin  is  fai'd  to  be  a 
remedy  againft  the  cramp,  if  continually  worn 
about  the  body. 

The  rye  was  now  beginning  to  flower. 

I have  often  obferved  with  aftonifhment,  on 
my  travels,  the  great  difference  between  the 
plants  and  the  foil,  on  the  two  oppofite  banks 
of  brooks.  Sometimes  a brook,  which  one  can 
ftride  over,  ha ' plants  on  one  bank  widely  dif- 
ferent from  tbo.  e on  the  oppofite  bank.  There- 
fore, whenever  i came  to  a great  brock  or  a ri- 
ver, I expe&ed  to  find  plants  which  I bad  not  met 
with  before.  Their  feeds  are  carried  down  with 
the  ftream  from  diftant  parts.  The  foil  is  like- 
wife  very  often  different  on  the  different  tides  of 
a rivulet,  being  rich  and  fertile  on  the  one,  and 
dry,  barren,  and  fandy  on  the  other.  But  a 
great  river  can  make  füll  greater  differences. 
Thus  we  fee  the  great  difparity  between  the  pro- 
vince of  Penjylvania , and  New  Jerfey,  which 
are  only  divided  by  the  river  Delaware . In 
P enfylvania  the  foil  confifis  of  a mould  mixed 
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with  fand  and  clay,  and  is  very  rich  and  fertile : 
and  in  the  woods  which  are  higher  in  the  coun- 
try, the  ground  is  mountainous  and  ftony.'  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  province  of  New  Jerfey , 
the  foil  is  poor  and  dry,  and  not  very  fertile, 
fome  parts  excepted.  You  can  hardly  find  a 
flone  in  New  Jerfey , and  much  lefs  mountains. 
In  Penfylvania  you  fcarce  ever  fee  a fir-tree,  and 
in  New  Jerfey  are  whole  woods  of  it. 

This  evening  I arrived  at  Philadelphia . 

May  22 d.  The  locufts  began  to  creep  out 
of  their  holes  in  the  ground  laft  night,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  fo  to-day,  As  foon  as  their  wings 
were  dry,  they  began  their  fong,  which  is  aim  oft 
fufficient  to  make  one  deaf,  when  travelling 
through  the  woods.  This  year  there  was  an 
immenfe  number  of  them. 

May  25th.  The  tulip« tree  ( Liriodendron 
tulip feraj  was  now  in  full  bloflom.  The 
flowers  have  a refemblance  to  tulips,  and  look 
very  fine,  and  though  they  have  not  a very 
agreeable  fmell,  yet  the  eye  is  pleafed  to  fee 
trees  as  tall  as  full-grown  oaks,  covered  with 
tulip-like  flowers. 

On  the  flowers  of  the  tulip-tree  was  an  olive- 
coloured  Chafer  (Scarabceus)  without  horns 
{mu ficus')  the  future  and  borders  of  his  wing- 
ibells  (Ely tree)  were  black, and  his  thighs  brown. 
I cannot  with  certain ty  fay  whether  they  collect- 
ed the  pollen  of  the  flower,  or  whether  they 
coupled.  Later  in  fummer.  I faw  the  fame  kind 
of  beetles  make  deep  holes  into  the  ripe  mul- 
berries, either  to  eat  them,  or  to  lay  their  eggs 
in  them,  I likewife  found  them  abundant  in 
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the  leaves  of  the  Magnolia  glauca , or  beaver- 
tree. 

The  lira  wherries  were  now  ripe  on  the 
hills. 

The  country  people  already  brought  ripe 
cherries  up  to  town  ; but  they  were  only  a few 
to  fatisfy  curiofity,  yet  we  may  form  a judgment 
of  the  climate  from  hence. 

May  26th.  A peculiar  kind  of  florm  called  a 
Travaty  or  Travado,  happened  to-day.  In  the 
evening  about  ten  o’clock,  when  the  Iky  was 
quite  clear,  a thick,  black  cloud  came  rufhing 
from  the  fouth-weft,  with  a wind.  The  air 
was  quite  calm,  and  we  could  not  feel  any 
breeze.  But  the  approach  of  this  cloud  was 
perceived  from  the  ftrong  rufhing  noife  in  the 
woods  to  the  fouth-weft,  and  which  encreafed 
in  proportion  as  the  cloud  came  nearer.  As 
foon  as  it  was  come  up  to  us,  it  was  attended 
by  a violent  gufc  of  wind,  which  in  its  courfe 
threw  down  the  weaker  enclofures,  carried  them 
a good  way  along  with  it,  and  broke  down  feve- 
ral  trees.  It  was  then  followed  by  a hard  fhower 
of  rain,  which  put  an  end  to  the  ftorm,  and 
every  thing  was  calm  as  before.  Thefe  trava- 
does  are  frequent  in  fummer,  and  have  the  qua- 
lity of  cooling  the  air.  However,  they  often  do 
a deal  of  damage.  They  are  commonly  attend- 
ed by  thunder  and  lightning  ; as  foon  as  they 
are  pafled  over,  the  iky  is  as  clear  as  it  was  be- 
fore. 

May  28th.  The  Magnolia  glauca  was  now 
in  full  bloom.  Its  flowers  have  a very  pleafant 
fragrancy,  which  refreflies  the  travellers  in  the 
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woods,  efpecially  towards  the  evening.  The 
flowers  of  the  wild  vine  afterwards  fupplied  the 
place  of  thofe  of  the  Magnolia.  Several  other 
flowers  contribute  likewife  towards  perfuming 
the  ambient  air. 

The  Kalmia  angußi folia  was  now  every  where 
in  flower.  It  grows  chiefly  on  fandy  heaths,  or 
on  dry  poor  grounds,  which  few  other  plants 
will  agree  with  ; it  is  common  in  Penjylvania , 
but  particularly  in  New  Jerfey,  and  the  province 
of  New  Torkj  it  is  fcarce  in  Canada ; its  leaves 
flay  the  winter > the  flowers  are  a real  orna- 
ment to  the  woods;  they  grow  in  bunches  like 
crowns,  and  are  of  a fine  lively  purple  colour ; 
at  the  bottom  is  *a  circle  of  deep  purple,  and 
within  it  a greyilh  or  whitifh  colour.  The 
flowers  grow  as  aforefaid,  in  bunches,  round  the 
extremity  of  the  flalk,  and  make  it  look  like  a 
decorated  pyramid.  The  Englifi)  at  New  York 
call  this  plant  the  Dwarf  Laurel . Its  qualities 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Kalmia  latifolia 
viz.  that  it  kills  (beep  and  other  lefier  animals, 
when  they  eat  plentifully  of  it.  I do  not  know 
whether  it  is  noxious  to  the  greater  cattle.  It 
is  not  of  any  known  ufe,  and  only  ferves  to  at- 
tract the  eye  whilft  in  flower. 

The  Kahili  a latifolia  was  likewife  in  full 
bloffom  at  prefent.  It  rivals  the  preceding  one, 
in  the  beauty  of  its  colour ; yet  though  they 
are  confpicuous  in  regard  to  the  colours  and 
ft  ape  of  their  flowers,  they  are  no  ways  re- 
markable for  irn ell,  fuch  as  the  Magnolia  is ; for 
they  have  little  or  no  jfmell  at  all.  So  equally 
and  juftly  does,  nature  diftribute  her  gifts ; no 
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part  of  the  creation  has  them  all,  each  has  its 
bwn,  and  none  is  abfoluteiy  without  a (hare  of 
them; 


May  30th.  The  Moravian  Brethren , who 
arrived  in  great  numbers  from  Europe  at  New 
York,  in  May,  brought  two  converted  Greenland 
ders  with  them.  The  Moravians  who  were 
already  fettled  in  America , immediately  fent 
fome  of  their  brethren  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
new  comers*  in  order  to  welcome  them.  Among 
thefe  deputies  were  two  North  American  Indians , 
who  had  been  converted  to  their  doftrine,  and 
like  wife  two  South  American  Indians,  from  Suri- 


nam. Thefe  three  kinds  of  converted  Indians 
accordingly  met  at  New  York . I had  no  op- 
portunity of  feeing  them  ; but  all  thofe  who  had 
feen  them,  and  whom  I converfed  with,  thought 
that  they  had  plainly  perceived  a fimilarity  in 
their  features  and  (hape,  the  Greenlanders  being 
only  fomewhat  fmaller.  They  concluded  from 
hence,  that  all  thefe  three  kinds  of  Americans 
Were  the  pofterity  of  one  and  the  fame  defcen- 
dant  of  Noah , or  that  they  were  perhaps  yet 
more  nearly  related.  How  far  their  guefies  are 
to  be  relied  upon,  I cannot  determine. 

Ri£e  cherries  were  now  already  pretty  com- 
mon, and  confequently  cheap. 

Yams  are  a fpecies  of  roots,  which  are  culti- 
vated in  the  hotted  parts  of  America , for  eating 
as  we  do  potatoes.  It  has  not  yet  been  attempt- 
ed to  plant  them  here,  and  they  are  brought 
from  the  Weß  Indies  in  (hips ; therefore  they 
are  reckoned  a rarity  here,  and  as  fuch  I ate 
them  at  Dr.  Franklin  s to-day.  They  are  white, 
Vol.  II.  F and 
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and  tafte  like  common  potatoes,  but  not  quite 
jo  agreeable  ; and  I think  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  plant  them  in  Sweden,  though  they 
might  bear  the  climate.  The  plant  thefe  roots 
belong  to  is  the  Di of corea  alata . 

The  inhabitants  make  plenty  of  cbeefe.  They 
are  not  reckoned  fo  good  as  Englifo  cheefe  2 
„however,  fome  take  them  to  be  full  as  good 
when  old  ; and  fo  they  feemed  to  me.  A man 
from  Boß  on  in  New- England  told  me,  that  they 
made  very  good  cheefe  there  : but  they  take 
care  to  keep  the  cattle  from  falt-water,  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  who  live  near  the  fea-coafts;  for  it 
has  been  found,  that  the  cheefe  will  not  become 
fo  good  when  the  cows  graze  near  falt-water, 
as  it  will  when  they  have  frefh  water.  This, 
however,  wants  nearer  examination,  in  my  opi- 
nion. 

May  31ft.  About  noon  I left  Philadelphia , 
and  went  on  hoard  a fniall  yacht,  which  fails 
continually  up  and  down  upon  the  river  Dela- 
ware, between  Trenton  and  Philadelphia . We 
failed  up  the  river  with  fair  wind  and  weather. 
Sturgeons  leaped  often  a fathom  into  the  air. 
We  Taw  them  continuing  this  exercife  all  day, 
till  we  came  to  Trenton . The  banks  on  the 
Penfylvanian  fide  were  low  ; and  thofe  on  the 
New  J er  fey  fide  deep  and  Tandy,  but  not  very 
high.  On  both  fides  were  perceived  for  efts  of 
tall  trees,  with  deciduous  leaves. 

During  the  courfe  of  this  month,  the  fore- 
noon was  always  calm  ; but  immediately  after 
noon  it  began  to  blow  gently,  and  fometimes 
pretty  ftrongly.  This  morning  was  likewife 
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fair ; and  iii  the  afternoon  it  was  cloudy,  but  did 
ftot  rain. 

We  faw  forhe  fmall  houfes  near  the  fhore, 
in  the  woods;  and,  now  and  then,  a good  houfe 
built  of  (tone,  The  river  now  decreafed  vifibly 
in  breadth.  About  three  o’clock  this  afternoon 
we  pa  fled  Burlington . 

Burlington,  the  chief  town  in  the  province 
of  New  Jerfey,  and  the  refidence  of  the  gover- 
nor; is  but  a fmall  town,  about  twenty  miles 
frorn  Philadelphia , on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  De* 
law  are.  The  houfes  were  chiefly  built  of  ftone, 
though  they  flood  far  diftaftt  from  each  other. 
The  town  has  a good  fituation,  fince  (hips  of 
confiderable  burden  can  fail  clofe  Up  to  it  : but 
Philadelphia  prevents  its  carrying  on  an  exten- 
five  trade  ; for  the  proprietors  of  that  place  * 
have  granted  it  great  immunities,  by  which  it  is 
increafed  fo  as  to  fwallow  all  the  trade  of  the 
adjacent  towns.  The  houfe  of  the  governor  at 
Burlington  is  but  a fmall  one  : it  is  built  of 
ftone,  clofe  by  the  river  fide,  and  is  the  fir  ft 
building  in  the  town  as  you  come  from  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  obferved,  that  about  the  full 
moons,  when  the  tides  are  higheft,  and  the  high 
water  at  Cape  Hinlopen  comes  at  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  it  will  be  at  Cheßer>  on  the  ri- 
ver Delaware , about  ten  minutes  after  one 
o’clock  ; at  Philadelphia , about  ten  minutes  after 
two  o’clock  ; and  at  Burlington , about  ten  mi- 
nutes after  three  o’clock;  for  the  tide  in  the  ri- 
ver Delaware  comes  quite  up  to  Prenton . 

* William  Penn,  Efq.  and  his  heirs  after  him,  4 
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The  banks  of  the  river  were  now  chief?/ 
high  and  fteep  on  the  fide  of  New  Jerfley,  con~ 
filling  of  a pale  brick-coloured  foil.  On  the 
P enjylvanian  fide,  they  were  gently  floping,  and 
confifled  of  a hlackifh  rich  mould,  mixed  with 
particles  of  Glimmer  (Mica).  On  the  New. 
Jerfley  fide  appeared  fome  firs;  but  feldom.on 
the  other,  except  in  a few  places  where  they 
were  accidentally  brought  over  from  New 
Jerfey. 

Towards  night,  after  the  tide  had  begun  to 
ebb  and  the  wind  was  quite  fubfided,  we  could 
not  proceed,  but  dropped  our  anchor  about  feven 
miles  from  Trenton , and  pafled  the  night  there. 
The  woods  were  full  of  Fireflies , ( Lampyris ) 
which  flew  like  fparks  of  fire  between  the  trees, 
and  lometimes  acrofs  the  river.  In  the  marfhes, 
the  Bullfrogs  now  and  then  began  their  hideous 
roaring  ; and  more  than  a hundred  of  them 
roared  together.  T h e IV hip-poor- will,  or  Goat- 
fucker,  was  likewife  heard  every  where. 

June  1 ft.  We  continued  our  voyage  this 
morning,  after  the  rain  was  over.  The  river 
Delaware  was  very  narrow  here,  and  the  banks 
the  fame  as  we  found  them  yefterday,  after 
we  had  pafled  Burlington . About  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning  we  arrived  at  Trenton. 

June  2d.  This  morning  we  left  Trenton , 
and  proceeded  towards  New  York . The  coun- 
try I have  defcribed  before.  The  fields  were 
lbwn  with  wheat,  rye,  maize,  oats,  hemp,  and 
flax.  In  feveral  places,  we  faw  very  large  pieces 
of  grouxid  with  hemp. 
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We  faw  abundance  of  chefnut-trees  in  the 
woods.  They  often  flood  in  exceflive  poor 
ground,  which  was  neither  too  dry  nor  too  wet. 

Tulip-trees  did  not  appear  on  the  road  ; 
but  the  people  faid  there  were  fome  in  the 
woods. 

The  Beaver- tree  ( Magnolia  glancaj  grows  in 
the  fwamps.  il  was  now  in  flower,  and  the 
fragrancy  of  its  blofloms  had  fo  perfumed  the 
air,  that  one  could  enjoy  it  before  one  approach- 
ed the  fwamps ; and  this  fine  fmell  likewife 
fhewed  that  a beaver  tree  was  near  us,  though 
we  often  happened  not  to  fee  it. 

The  Phlox  Glaberrima  grows  abundantly  in 
the  woods,  and  cuts  a fine  figure  with  its  red 
flowers.  It  grows  in  fuch  foil  here  as  in  Europe 
is  occupied  by  the  Lychnis  vifcaria  and  Lychnis 
dioica , cr  read  Catchfly  and  Campion.  The 
Phlox  maculata  grows  abundantly  in  wet  ground, 
and  has  fine  red  and  odoriferous  flowers.  It 
grows  on  low  meadows,  where  in  Europe  the 
Meadow-pinks,  or  Lychnis  flos  cuculi , would  be 
met  with.  By  adding  to  thefe  flowers  the 
Bartßa  cocci ne a,  the  Lobelia  cardinally  and  the 
Monarda  didyma,  which  grow  wild  in  this  coun- 
try, they  are  undoubtedly  altogether  adorned 
with  the  fined  red  imaginable. 

The  SaJJafras-tree  was  abundant  in  the 
woods,  and  near  the  inclofures. 

The  houfes  which  we  pafied  by  were  mod 
of  them  wooden.  In  one  place,  I faw  the 
people  building  a houfe  with  walls  of  mere  clay, 
which  is  likewife  employed  in  making  ovens  for 
baking. 
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Buckwheat  was  already  coming  up  in  fede- 
ral places»  We  faw  {ingle  plants  of  it  all  day  in 
the  woods,  and  in  the  fields,  bat  always  by  the 
fide  of  the  road  ; from  whence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  they  fpring  up  from  loft  and  feat- 
tered  feeds. 

Late  this  evening  we  arrived  at  New  Brunf- 
wick . 

June  the  3d.  At  noon  we  went  on  board 
a yacht  bound  for  New  York , and  failed  down 
the  river,  which  had  at  firft  pretv  high  and  fteep 
banks,  of  red  fand-ftone,  on  each  fide,  which 
I have  mentioned  before.  Now  and  then  there 
was  a farm-houfe  on  the  high  fhore.  As  we  came 
lower  down,  we  faw  on  both  fides  great  fields, 
and  meadows,  clofe  up  to  the  water.  We  could 
not  fail  at  random  with  the  yacht ; for  the  liver 
was  often  fhallow  in  fome  places,  and  feme“ 
times  in  the  very  middle.  For  that  purpofe, 
the  courfe  which  we  were  to  take  was  marked 
out  by  branches  with  leaves  on  them.  At  laft 
we  got  into  the  fea,  which  bounded  our  prof- 
pe£t  on  the  fouih ; but  on  the  other  fide,  we 
were  continually  in  fight  of  land  at  fome  diftance. 
On  coming  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  we  had 
a choice  of  two  roads  to  New  York  ; viz.  either 
within  the  Staten  Ißand , or  without  it.  The 
inhabitants  are  determined  in  their  choice  by 
the  weather ; for  when  it  is  ftormy  and 
cloudy,  or  dark,  they  do  not  venture  to  fail 
without,  where  the  fea  itfelf  communicates. 
We  took  that  courfe  now,  it  being  very  pleafant 
weather  5 and  though  we  ft  ruck  on  the  fands 
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once  or  twice,  yet  we  got  loofe  again,  and  ar- 
rived at  New  York  about  nine  o’clock. 

June  4th.  I found  vines  in  feveral  gardens, 
got  from  the  old  countries.  They  bear  annually 
a quantity  of  excellent  grapes.  When  the  win- 
ters are  very  fevere,  they  are  killed  by  the  froft, 
and  die  quite  to  the  ground  ; but  the  next  fpring 
new  fhoots  fpring  up  from  the  root. 

Strawberries  were  now  fold  in  abundance 
about  the  town  every  day.  An  Eng  liftman  from 
'Jamaica  afferted,  that  in  that  ifland  there  were 
no  flrawberries.  The  fnakes  are  very  fond  of 
ftrawberries.  Thofe  which  they  had  here  were 
fo  good  as  the  Swedijh  and  Finland  ones. 

Red  Clover  was  fown  in  feveral  places  on 
the  hills  without  the  town.  The  country  people 
were  now  employed  in  mowing  the  meadows. 
Some  were  already  mown  ; and  the  dry  clover 
was  put  under  cover,  in  order  to  be  carried  away 
the  firft  opportuninty. 

Cherry-trees  were  planted  in  great  quan- 
tities before  the  farm-houfes,  and  along  the 
high-roads,  from  Philadelphia  to  New  Brunfwick  $ 
but  behind  that  place  they  became  more  fcarce. 
On  coming  to  Staten  Ifland,  in  the  province  of 
New  York , I found  them  very  common  again, 
near  the  gardens.  Here  are  not  fo  many  varie- 
ties of  cherries  as  there  are  in  Penjylvania.  I 
feldom  faw  any  of  the  black  fweet  cherries '*  at 
New  York  \ but  commonly  the  four  red  ones. 
All  travellers  are  allowed  to  pluck  ripe  fruit'  as 
they  pafs  by.  Between  New  Brunfwick  and 

* Commonly  called  Black-heart  Cherri's, 
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Staten  Ißand , are  a few  cherry-gardens  ; but 
proporiion.arly  more  orchards,  with  apple-trees, 

June  6th.  Several  gentlemen  and  mer- 
chants, between  fifty  and  fixty  years  of  age, 
aflerted,  that  during  their  life  they  had  plainly 
found  feveral  kinds  of  filh  decreale  in  number 
every  year  3 and  that  they  could  not  get  near  fq 
many  fifh  no w as  they  could  formerly. 

Rum,  a brandy  prepared  from  the  fugar-panes, 
and  in  great  ufe  with  all  the  Engljh  North 
America n colonies,  is  reckoned  much  whole- 
fqmer  than  brandy,  made  from  wine  or  corn  •f3. 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  they  fay,  that 
if  you  put  a piece  of  frefh  meat  into  rum,  and 
another  into  brandy,  and  leave  them  there  for 
fome  months  3 that  in  the  rum  will  keep  as  it 
was,  but  that  in  the  brandy  will  be  quite  eaten, 
and  full  of  holes.  But  this  experiment  does  not 
feem  a very  accurate  one  to  me.  Major  Roder - 
fort  told  me,  that  being  upon  the  Canada  expe-r 
dition,  he  had  obferved,  that  fuch  of  his  men  as 
flrank  brandy  for  fome  time  died  of  it  3 but 
thofe  who  drank  rum  were  not  hurt,  though 
they  got  drunk  with  it  every  day,  and  oftener 
than  the  others. 

4 That  rum  is  among  the  fpirituous  liquors  lefs  noxious  thaiji 
any  one  of  the  reft,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  balfamic  quality  it  gets 
from'  the  fugar,  which  corrects  the  flyptic  quality  all  kinds  of 
brandy  and  fpirituous  liquors  have.  The  older  the  rum  is,  and 
the  longer  it  has  been  kept  in  a great  calk,  the  more  is  its  ftypti- 
city  corrected.  All  which  has  been  lately  proved  by  the  cleareft 
experiments,  explained  and  deducted  fiom  the  moft  indifputable 
principles  of  chemiftrv,  in  a pamphlet  written  by  that  able  ehe* 
&iift  Mr,  D jfie.  F. 
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Long-Island  is  the  name  of  an  ifland  oppo^» 
fite  the  town  of  Neig  York , in  the  Sea.  The 
northern  part  of  the  jfland  is  much  more  fertile 
than  the  fouthern.  Formerly  there  lived  a 
number  of  Indians  on  this  ifland ; and  there  are 
yet  fome,  which  however  decreafe  in  number 
every  year,  becaufe  they  leave  the  ifland.  The 
foil  of  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland  is  very 
poor ; but  this  deficiency  is  made  up  by  a vaft 
quantity  of  oyfters,  lobflers,  crabs,  feveral  kinds 
of  fifh,  and  numbers  of  water  fowl,  all  which 
are  there  far  more  abundant  than  on  the  northern 
Ihores  of  the  ifland.  Therefore  the  Indians 
formerly  chofe  the  fouthern  part  to  live  in,  be- 
caufe they  fubfifted  on  oyfters,  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  fea.  When  the  tide  is  out,  it  is 
very  eafy  to  fill  a whole  cart  with  oyfters,  which 
have  been  drived  on  Chore  by  one  flood.  The 
Ifland  is  firewed  with  oyfter-fhells  and  other 
fhells,  which  the  Indians  left  there;  thefe  fhells 
ferve  now  for  good  manure  for  the  fields.  The 
fouthern  part  of  the  ifland  is  turned  into  meadows, 
and  the  northern  part  into  fields.  The  winter 
Js  more  conflant  on  the  northern  part,  and  the 
fiiow in  fpringlieslongertherethan on  thefouthern 
part.  The  people  are  very  fertile  here,  and 
commonly  tall  and  ftrong. 

Jujje  ipth.  At  noon  we  left  New  York , and 
and  failed  up  the  river  Hudfon , in  a yacht  bound 
for  Albany . All  this  afternoon  we  faw  a whole 
fleet  of  little  boats  returning  from  New  York , 
whither  they  had  brought  provifions  and  other 
goods  for  fale,  which  on  account  of  the  exten- 
sive commerce  of  this  town,  and  the  great 
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number  of  its  inhabitants,  go  off  very  well.  The 
river  Hudfon  runs  from  North  to  South  here, 
exept  fome  high  pieces  of  land  which  fometimes 
project  far  into  it,  and  alter  its  direction  ; its 
breadth  at  the  mouth  is  reckoned  about  a mile 
and  a quarter.  Some  porpeffes  played  and  tum- 
bled in  the  river.  The  eaftern  fhore,  or  the 
New  York  fide,  was  at  fird  very  deep  and  high 3 
but  the  wedern  was  very  Hoping  and  covered 
with  woods.  There  appeared  farm-houfes  on 
both  fides,  furrounded  with  corn  fields.  The 
ground  of  which  the  deep  fhores  confided  was 
of  a pale  brick  colour,  and  fome  little  rocks  of  a 
grey  fand-done  were  feen  here  and  there.  About 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  New  York , the  wedern 
fhore  appears  quite  different  from  what  it  was 
before  3 it  confids  of  deep  mountains  with  per- 
pendicular fides  towards  the  river,  and  they  are 
exactly  like  the  deep  fides  of  the  mountains  of 
Hall  and  Hunnebarg  in  Wefi  Gothland,.  Some- 
times a rock  projects  like  the  lalliant  angle  of  a 
badion  : the  tops  of  thefe  mountains  are  covered 
with  oaks,  and  other  wood  3 a number  of  dones 
of  all  dzes  lay  along  the  fhore,  having  rolled 
down  from  the  mountains. 

These  high  and  deep  mountains  continue  for 
fome  Englifh  miles  on  the  wedern  fhore  3 but 
on  the  eadern  fide  the  land  is  high,  and  fome- 
times diverfified  with  hills  and  valleys,  which 
are  commonly  covered  with  deciduous  trees, 
amongd  which  there  appears  a farm  now  and 
then  in  a glade.  The  hills  are  covered  with 
ftones  in  fome  places.  About  twelve  miles  from 
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New  York  we  faw  Sturgeons*  f Acipenfer  ßurio )9 
{eaping  up  out  of  the  water,  and  on  the  whole 
p adage  we  met  with  porpeffes  in  the  river.  As 
we  proceeded  we  found  the  eaftern  banks  of  the 
river  very  much  cultivated ; and  a number  of 
pretty  farms,  furrounded  with  orchards  and  fine 
corn-fields,  prelented  themfelves  to  our  view. 
About  twenty-two  miles  from  New  York , the 
high  mountains  which  I have  before  mentioned 
left  us,  and  made  as  it  were  a high  ridge  here 
from  eaft  to  weft  quite  acrofs  the  country. 
This  altered  the  face  of  the  country  on  the 
weflern  fh ore  of  the  river:  from  mountainous,  it 
became  interfperfed  with  little  vallies  and  round 
hillocks,  which  were  fcarce  inhabited  at  all ; 
but  the  eaftern  fhore  continued  to  afford  us  a 
delightful  profpedt.  After  failing  a little  while 
in  the  night,  we  call:  our  anchor  and  lay  here 
till  the  morning,  efpecially  as  the  tide  was 
(ebbing  with  gre^t  force, 

June  nth.  This  morning  we  continued 
pur  voyage  up  the  river,  with  the  tide  and  a faint 
breeze.  We  now  paffed  the  Highland  moun- 
tains, which  were  to  the  Eaft  of  us ; they  con- 
fift  of  a grey  fand-ftone,  are  very  high  and 
pretty  fteep,  and  covered  with  deciduous  trees, 
and  likewife  with  firs  and  red  cedars.  The 
weftern  fhore  was  full  of  rocks,  which  however 
did  not  come  up  to  the  height  of  the  mountains 
on  the  oppofite  fhore ; the  tops  of  thefe  eaftern 
mountains  were  cut  off  from  oqr  fight  by  a thick 

* The  New-York  Sturgeons  which  I faw  this  year  brought  over, 
had  fliort  blunt  nofes,  in  which  particular  they  are  different  from 
the  Englijh  ones,  which  have  long  nofes.  F. 
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fog  which  furrounded  them.  The  country  was 
unfit  for  cultivation,  being  io  full  of  rocks,  and 
accordingly  we  faw  no  farms.  The  difhnce  from 
thefe  mountains  to  New  York  is  computed  at 
thirty-fix  Englifn  miles. 

A thick  fog  now  rofe  up  from  the  high  moun- 
tains. For  the  fpace  of  fome  Enghfh  miles, 
we  had  hills  and  rocks  on  the  weftern  banks  of 
the  river  ; and  a change  of  lefler  and  greater 
mountains  and  vallies  covered  with  young  firs, 
red  cedars,  and  oaks,  on  the  eaftern  fide.  The 
hills  clofe  to  the  river  fide  are  commonly  low, 
but  their  height  increafes  as  they  are  further 
from  the  river.  Afterwards  we  faw,  for  fome 
miles  together,  nothing  but  high  round  moun- 
tains and  vallies,  both  covered  with  woods  ; the 
vallies  are  in  reality  nothing  but  Jow  rocks,  and 
Hand  perpendicular  towards  the  river  in  many 
places.  The  breadth  of  the  river  is  fometimes 
two  or  three  mu  fleet -(hot,  but  commonly  not 
above  one;  every  now  and  then  we  faw  feveral 
kinds  of  fiffi  leaping  out  of  the  water.  The 
wind  vanifhed  away  about  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  forced  us  to  get  forwards  with 
our  oars,  the  tide  being  almofi:  fpent. 

The  water  in  the  river  has  here  no  more  a 
brackifh  tafie  ; yet  I was  told  that  the  tide,  ef- 
pecially  when  the  wind  is  South,  fometimes 
carries  the  fait  water  up  higher  with  it.  The 
colour  of  the  water  was  likewife  altered,  for  it 
appeared  darker  here  than  before.  To  account 
for  the  firft  origin  of  rivers  is  very  difficult,  if 
not  wholly  impoffikle  ; fome  rivers  may  have 
come  from  a great  refervoir  of  water,  which 
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being  confiderably  encreafed  by  heavy  falls  of 
rain  or  other  circumftances,  pafled  its  old  bounds 
and  flowed  to  the  lower  countries,  through  the 
places  where  it  met  with  the  leaft  oppofition. 
This  is  perhaps  the  reafon  why  fome  rivers  run 
in  fo  many  bendings  equally  through  fields  of 
foft  earth,  as  likewife  there,  where  mountains, 
rocks,  and  ftones,  divert  their  paffage.  How- 
ever it  feems  that  fome  rivers  derive  their  firft 
origin  from  the  creation  itfeif,  and  that  Provi- 
dence then  pointed  out  their  courfe  ; for  their 
exigence  can,  in  all  probability,  not  be  owing 
to  the  accidental  eruption  of  water  alone. 
Among  thefe  rivers  we  may  rank  the  river 
Hudjbn  : I was  furprifed  on  feeing  its  courfe,  and 
the  variety  of  its  fhores.  It  takes  its  rife  a good 
way  above  Albany , and  defeends  to  New  York , 
in  a d ireeft  line  from  North  to  South,  which  is 
a diftance  of  about  a hundred  and  fixty  Englifh 
miles,  and  perhaps  more ; for  the  little  bendings 
which  it  makes  are  of  no  fignification.  In  many 
places  between  New  York  and  Albany , are  ridges 
of  high  mountains  running  Weft  and  Eaft.  But 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  go  on  undifturbed  till 
they  come  to  the  river  Hudfon , which  cuts  di- 
rectly acrofs  them,  and  frequently  their  fides 
ftand  perpendicular  towards  the  river.  There 
is  an  opening  left  in  the  chain  of  mountains,  as 
broad  as  the  river  commonly  is,  for  it  to  pafs 
through,  and  the  mountains  go  on  as  before, 
on  the  other  fide,  in  the  fame  direction.  It  is 
likewife  remarkable,  that  the  river  in  fuch  places 
where  it  paffes  through  the  mountains  is  as 
deep,  and  often  deeper  then  in  the  other  places. 
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Thb  perpendicular  rocks  on  the  fides  of  the  river 
are  fnrprifmg,  and  it  appears  that  if  no  paffages 
had  been  opened  by  Providence,  for  the  river  to 
pafs  through,  the  mountains  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  country  would  have  been  inundated,  fince 
thefe  mountains,  like  fo  many  dykes,  would  have 
hindered  the  water  from  going  on.  ^ uere , Why 
does  this  river  go  on  in  a direct  line  for  fo  con- 
fiderabie  a diftance  ? Why  do  the  many  paffages, 
through  which  the  river  flovVs  acrofs  the  moun- 
tains*  ly  tinder  the  fame  meridian  ? Why  are 
Waterfalls  near  fome  of  thefe  paffages,  or  at  leaft 
fhallcw  water  with  a rocky  ground  ? 

We  now  perceived  exceffive  high  and  fteep 
mountains  oil  both  fides  of  the  river,  which 
echoed  back  each  found  we  uttered.  Yet  not- 
withftanding  they  were  fo  high  and  ffeep,  they 
were  covered  with  fmall  trees* 

The  Blue  Mountains,  which  reared  their  tow- 
ering tops  above  all  the  other  mountains,  were 
now  feen  before  us,  towards  North,  but  at  a 
greq.t  diftance. 

The  country  began  here  to  look  more  cul- 
vated,  and  lefs  mountainous. 

The  laft  of  the  high  weftern  mountains  is 
called  Butterhill,  after  which  the  country  be- 
tween the  mountains  grows  more  fpacious. 
The  farms  became  very  numerous,  and  we  had 
a profpeCt  of  many  corn-fields,  between  the  hills : 
before  we  palled  thefe  hills  we  had  the  wind  in 
our  face,  and  we  could  only  get  forward  by  tack- 
ing, which  went  very  flow,  as  the  river  was 
hardly  a muiket-fhot  in  breadth.  Afterwards 
we  caft  anchor,  becaufe  we  had  both  wind  and 
tide  againft  us. 
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Whilst  we  waited  for  the  return  of  tide 
and  the  change  of  wind,  we  went  on  ftiore. 

The  S ajj'afras-tree  (Laurus  Sajfafras ) and 
the  chefnut-tree  grows  here  in  great  abundance. 

I found  the  tulip-tree  ( Liriodendron  tuUpifera)  in 
fome  parts  of  the  wood,  as  likewife  the  Kalmia 
latifoliay  which  was  now  in  full  bloffom  ; though 
the  flowers  were  already  withering. 

Some  time  after  noon  the  wind  arofe  from 
South- weft,  which  being  a fair  wind,  we 
weighed  anchor,  and  continued  our  voyage. 
The  place  were  we  lay  at  anchor,  was  juft:  the 
end  of  thofe  fteep  and  amazing  high  mountains  : 
their  height  is  very  amazing  ; they  confift  of 
grey  rock  (tone,  and  clofe  to  them,  on  the  fhores 
lay  a vaft  number  of  little  ftones.  As  foon  as 
we  had  pafied  thefe  mountains,  the  country  be- 
came clearer  of  mountains,  and  higher.  The 
river  likewife  encreafed  in  breadth,  fo  as  to  be 
near  an  Engilfh  mile  broad.  After  failing  for 
fome  time,  we  found  no  more  mountains  along 
the  river  ; but  on  the  eaftern  fide  goes  a high 
chain  of  mountains  to  the  north-eaft,  whofe 
fides  are  covered  with  woods,  up  to  one  half  of 
their  height.  The  fummits  however  are  quite 
barren  ; for  I fuppofe  that  nothing  would  grow 
there,  on  account  of  the  great  degree  of  heat  *, 
drynefs,  and  the  violence  of  the  wind,  to  which 
that  part  is  expofed.  The  eaftern  fide  of  the 

* Mr.  Kahn  was  certainly  miftaken,  by  thinking  the  fummits 
of  thefe  mountains  without  wood,  on  account  of  the  great  degree  of 
heat : for  it  is  a general  notion,  founded  on  experience,  that  the 
lun  operates  not  fo  much  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  as  in  plains 
or  vallies,  and  the  cold  ofteo  hinders  the  increafe  of  wood  on  the 
fummits  of  high  mountains.  F. 
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river  is  Much  more  cultivated  than  the  wefterri/ 
where  we  feldom  faw  a houfe,  the  land  being 
covered  with  woods,  though  it  is  in  general  very 
level.  About  fifty-fix  Engiß  miles  from  New 
York  the  country  is  not  very  high  ; yet  it  is 
every  where  covered  with  woods,  except  fome 
new  farms  which  were  fcattered  here  and  there. 
The  high  mountains  which  we  left  in  the  after1 
noon,  now  appeared  above  the  woods  and  the 
country.  Thefe  mountains,  which  were  called 
the  Highlands , did  not  project  more  North  than 
the  other,  in  the  place  where  we  anchored. 
Their  fides  (not  thofe  towards  the  river)  were  fel- 
dom perpendicular,  but  doping,  fothat  one  could 
climb  up  to  the  top,  tbo*  not  without  difficulty« 
On  feveral  high  grounds  near  the  river,  the 
people  burnt  lime.  The  mafter  of  the  yacht 
told  me,  that  they  break  a fine  blueifh  grey 
Jime-ftone  in  the  high  grounds,  along  both  fides 
of  the  river,  for  the  fpace  of  fome  Engiß  miles, 
and  burn  lime  of  it.  But  at  fome  miles  diftance 
there  is  no  more  lime-ftone,  and  they  find  alfo 
none  on  the  banks  till  they  come  to  Albany . 

We  paffed  by  a little  neck  of  land,  which 
projected  on  the  weftern  fide  in  the  river,  and 
was  called  Dance . The  name  of  this  place  is 
faid  to  derive  its  origin  from  a feftival  which 
the  Dutch  celebrated  here  in  former  times,  and 
at  which  they  danced  and  diverted  themfelves  > 
but  once  there  came  a number  of  Indians , who 
killed  them  all. 

We  caft  anchor  late  at  night,  becaufe  the  wind 
ceafed  and  the  tide  was  ebbing.  The  depth  of 
the  river  is  twelve  fathoms  here* 
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The  fire-flies  paffed  the  river  in  numbers,  at 
night,  and  fometimes  fettled  upon  the  rigg- 

! ™g- 

"June  1 2th.  This  morning  we  proceeded 
with  the  tide,  but  againft  the  wind.  The  river 
was  here  a muiket-fiiot  broad.  The  country- 
in  general  is  low  on  both  fides,  confifting  of 
low  rocks,  and  ftony  fields,  which  are  however 
covered  with  woods.  It  is  fo  rocky,  ftony, 
änd  poor,  that  nobody  can  fettle  in  it,  or  in- 
habit it,  there  being  no  fpot  of  ground  fit  for 
a corn-field.  The  country  continued  to  have 
the  fame  appearance  for  the  Ipace  of  fome 
miles,  and  we  never  perceived  one  fettlement. 
At  eleven  o’clock  this  morning  we  came  to  a 
little  ifland,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  is  faid  to  be  half-way  between  New 
York  and  Albany . The  {bores  are  ftill  low, 
ftony,  and  rocky,  as  before.  But  at  a greater 
diftance  we  faw  high  mountains,  covered  with 
woods,  chiefly  on  the  weftern  ihore,  railing  their 
tops  above  the  reft  of  the  country : and  ft  ill 
further  off,  the  Blue  Mountains  role  up  above 
them.  Towards  noon  it  was  quite  calm,  and 
we  went  on  very  flow.  Here  the  land  is  well 
cultivated,  efpecially  cn  the  eaftern  fhore,  and 
full  of  great  corn-fields  3 yet  the  foil  feemed 
fandy.  Several  villages  lay  on  the  eaftern  fide, 
and  one  of  them,  called  Strajburg , was  inhabit- 
ed by  a number  of  Germans . To  the  Weft  we 
faw  fever al  cultivated  places*  The  Blue  Moun- 
tains are  very  plainly  to  be  feen  here.  They 
appear  through  the  clouds,  and  tower  above  all 
Vol,  II.  G other 
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other  mountains.  The  river  is  full  an  Engltjh 
mile  broad  oppofite  Strajburg . 

They  make  ufe  of  a yellow  Agaricus,  or 
mufhroom,  which  grows  on  maple- trees,  for 
tinder  $ that  which  is  found  on  the  red-flower- 
ing maple  ( Acer  rubrum ) is  reckoned  the  heft, 
and  next  in  goodnefs  is  that  of  the  Sugar-maple 
(Acer  faccarinum),  which  is  fometimes  reckon- 
ed as  good  as  the  former. 

Riunbeck  is  a place  at  feme  diftanee  from 
Strafburgh , further  off  from  the  river.  It  is  in- 
habited by  many  Germans i who  have  a church 
there. 

At  two  in  the  afternoon  it  began  again  to 
blow  from  the  foutb,  which  enabled  us  to  pro- 
ceed, The  country  on  the  eaftern  fide  is  high* 
and  confifls  of  a well  cultivated  foil.  We  had 
fine  corn-fields,  pretty  farms,  2nd  good  orch- 
ards, in  view.  The  weftern  fhore  is  likewife 
feme  what  high*  but  ilill  covered  with  woods, 
and  we  now  and  then,  though  feldom,  faw  one 
or  two  little  fetikments.  The  river  is  above  an 
j Engljh  mile  broad  in  mod  places,  and  comes 
in  a ftrait  line  from  the  North,  fo  that  we  could 
not  fometimes  follow  it  with  our  eye. 

June  13th.  The  wind  favoured  our  voyage 
during  the  whole  night,  fo  that  I had  no  op- 
portunity of  obferving  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try. This  morning  at  five  o’clock  we  were  bet 
nine  Englijh  miles  from  Albany . The  country 
on  both  tides  the  river  is  low,  and  covered 
with  woods,  excepting  a few  little  fcattered  fet- 
dements.  Under  the  higher  fhores  of  the  river 
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are  wet  meadows,  covered  with  fword-grafs 
(Cafex),  and  they  formed  feveral  little  iflandsi 
We  faw  no  mountains ; and  haflened  towards 
Albany . The  land  cn  both  fides  of  the  river 
is  chiefly  low,  and  more  carefully  cultivated  as 
We  came  nearer  to  Albany .. 

As  to  the  houfes,  which  we  faw,  fofne  were 
of  wood,  others  of  /tone.  The  river  is  feldom 
above  a mufket-fhot  broad,  and  in  feveral  parts 
of  it  are  fands,  which  require  great  experience 
for  governing  the  yachts.  At  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning  we  arrived  at  Albany . 

All  the  yachts  which  ply  between  Albany  and 
New  York , belong  to  Albany . They  go  up  and 
dowm  the  river  Hudfon , as  long  as  it  is  open  and 
free  from  ice.  They  bring  from  Albany  boards 
or  planks,  and  all  forts  of  timber,  flour,  peafe, 
änd.  furs;  which  they  get  from  the  Indians , or 
which  are  fmuggled  from  the  French . They 
come,  home  almoft  empty,  and  only  bring  a few 
merchandizes  with  them.;  among  which  rum  is 
the  chief.  This  lafl  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Albany ; they  cheat  the  In- 
dians in  the  fur  trade  with  it ; for  when  the  In- 
dians are  drunk,  they  will  leave  it  to  the  Al- 
banians to  fix  the  price  of  the  furs.  The 
yachts  are  pretty  large,  and  have  a good  cabbin, 
in  which  the  pafiengers  can  be  very  commodi- 
oufly  lodged.  They  are  commonly  built  of  red 
Cedar , or  of  white  Oak . Frequently,  the  bot- 
tom confifts  of  white  oak*  and  the  fides  of  red 
cedar,  becaufe  the  latter  withftands  putrefaction 
much  longer  than  the  former.  The  red  cedar 
is  like  wife  apt  to  fplit,  when  it  is  ftruck  againft 
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any  thing,  and  the  river  Hudfon  Is  in  tmify 
parts  full  of  fands  and  rocks,  againft  which  the 
keel  of  the  yacht  fometimes  hits  ; therefore 
they  choofe  white  oak  for  the  bottom,  as  be« 
ing  the  fofter  wood,  and  not  fplitting  fo  eafily  s' 
and  the  bottom  being  continually  under  watery 
is  not  fo  much  expofed  to  putrefaction,  and 
holds  out  longer. 

The  Canoes  which  the  yachts  hare  along 
with  them  are  made  of  a {ingle  piece  of  wood, 
hollowed  out  ; they  are  fliarp  on  both  ends* 
frequently  three  or  four  fathoms  long,  and  as 
broad  as  the  thicknefs  of  the  wood  will  allow. 
The  people  in  it  do  not  row  fitting,  but  com- 
monly a fellow  ftands  at  each  end,  with  a fhort 
oar  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  governs  and 
brings  the  canoe  forwards.  Thofe  which  are 
made  here  at  Albany , are  commonly  of  the  white 
Pine ; they  can  do  fervice  for  eight  or  twelve 
years,  efpecially  if  they  be  tarred  and  painted. 
At  Albany  they  make  them  of  the  white  pine* 
fince  there  is  no  other  wood  fit  for  them  5 at 
New  York  they  are  made  of  the  tulip- tree,  and 
in  other  parts  they  are  made  of  red  or  white 
cedars  : but  both  thefe  trees  are  fo  finall,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Albany , that  they  are 
unfit  for  canoes  5 there  are  no  feats  in  the  ca- 
noes, for  if  they  had  any,  they  would  be  more 
liable  to  be  overfet,  as  one  could  not  keep  the 
equilibrium  fo  well, 

Battoes  * are  another  kind  of  boats,  which 
are  much  in  ufe  in  Albany  : they  are  made  qS 

* From  the  French  Bateaux  ( Boats J 4 
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boards  of  white  pine  ; the  bottom  is  flat,  that 
they  may  row  the  better  in  {hallow  water ; 
they  are  {harp  at  both  ends,  and  fomewhat 
I higher  towards  the  end  than  in  ihe  middle. 
They  have  feats  in  them,  and  are  rowed  as 
I common  boats.  They  are  long,  yet  not  all 
I alike,  commonly  three,  and  fometimes  four 
I fathoms  long.  The  height  from  the  bottom  to 

I the  top  of  the  board  (for  the  fides  Hand  almoft 
perpendicular)  is  from  twenty  inches  to  two 
feet,  and  the  breadth  in  the  middle  about  a yard 
and  fix  inches.  They  are  chiefly  made  ufe  of 
for  carrying  goods,  by  means  of  the  rivers,  to 
the  Indians*,  that  is,  when  thofe  rivers  are  open 
enough  for  the  battoes  to  pafs  through,  and 
when  they  need  not  be  carried  by  land  a great 
way.  The  boats  made  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
break  eafily  by  knocking  againft  a ftone,  and 
the  canoes  cannot  carry  a great  cargo,  and  are 
eafily  overfet ; the  battoes  are  therefore  prefer- 
able to  them  both.  I faw  no  boats  here  like 
thofe  in  Sweden , and  other  parts  of  Europe . 

The  froft  does  frequently  a great  deal  of 
damage  at  Albany . There  is  hardly  a month 
in  fummer  during  which  a froft  does  not  happen. 
The  fpring  comes  very  late,  and  in  April  and 
May  are  numerous  cold  nights,  which  frequent- 
ly kill  the  flowers  of  trees  and  kitchen-herbs. 
It  was  feared  that  the  blofibms  of  the  apple- 
trees  had  been  fo  feverely  damaged  by  the  froft, 
laft  May,  that  next  autumn  there  would  be  but 
very  few  apples.  The  oak-blofibms  are  very 
often  killed  by  the  froft  in  the  woods.  The 
autumn  here  is  of  long  continuance,  with  warm 
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days  and  nights.  However,  the  cold  nights 
commonly  commence  towards  the  end  of  Sep - 
t ember , and  are  frequent  in  October.  The  peo- 
ple are  forced  to  keep  their  cattle  in  (tables,  from 
the  middle  of  November , till  March  or  Aprils 
and  muft 'find  them  hay  during  that  time 

During  fammer,  the  wind  blows  common» 
ly  from  the  South,  and  brings  a great  drought 
along  with  it.  Sometimes  it  rains  a little,  and 
ias  foon  as  it  has  rained  the  wind  veers  to  North» 
weft,  blowing  for  feverai  days  from  that  point, 
and  then  returning  to  the  South.  I have  had 
Frequent  opportunities  of  feeing  this  change  of 
wind  happen  very  exadtly,  both  this  year  and 
the  following. 

June  15th.  The  enclofures  were  made  of 
boards  of  hr- wood,  of  which  there  is  abundance 
in  the  extenfive  woods,  and  many  faw-mills  to 
cut  it  into  boards. 

The  feverai  forts  of  apple-trees  grow  very 
well  here,  and  bear  as  fine  fruit  as  in  any  other 
part  of  North  America Y Each  farm  has  a large 
orchard.  They  have  forme  apples  here,  which 
are  very  large,  and  very  palatable ; they  are  fent 
to  New  York,  and  other  places  as  a rarity. 
They  make  excellent  cyder,  in  autumn,  in  the 
country  round  Albany . 

All  the  kinds  of  cherry-trees,  which  have 
been  planted  here,  fucceed  very  well. 

Pear-trees  do  not  fucceed  here.  This  was 
complained  of  in  many  other  parts  of  North 
America.  But  I fear  that  they  do  not  take 

® The  reader  mail  reckon  all  this  according  to  the.  old  ftile. 
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Efficient  care  in  the  management  and  planting 
of  them  for  I have  feen  fine  pears  in  feveral 
parts  of  %North  America . 

Peach-trees  have  often  been  planted  here, 
and  never  would  fucceed  well.  This  was  at- 
tributed to  a worm  which  lives  in  the  ground, 
and  eats  through  the  root,  fo  that  the  tree  dies. 
Perhaps  the  fe verity  of  the  winter  contributes 
much  to  it. 

They  plant  no  other  fruit-trees  at  Albany 
befides  thefe  I have  mentioned. 

They  fow  as  much  hemp  and  flax  here,  as 
they  want  for  home  confumption. 

They  fow  maize  in  great  abundance:  A 
loofe  foil  is  reckoned  the  beft  for  this  purpofe  ; 
for  it  will  not  grow  In  clay : From  half  abulhel  they 
reap  a hundred  bufhels.  They  reckon  maize  a 
very  good  kind  of  corn,  becaufe  the  (hoots  re- 
covers after  being  hurt  by  the  fro  ft.  They  have 
had  examples  here  of  the  (hoots  dying  twice  in 
fpring,  to  the  very  ground,  and  yet  they  (hot 
up  again  afterwards,  and  afforded  an  excellent 
crop.  Maize  has  likewife  the  advantage  of 
ftanding  much  longer  againft  a drought,  than 
wheat.  The  larger  fort  of  maize  which  is  com*- 
monly  fown  here,  ripens  in  September . 

They  fow  wheat  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Albany , with  great  advantage.  From  one  bufhel 
they  get  twelve  fometimes  ; if  the  foil  be  good, 
they  get  tvventy  bufhels.  If  their  crop  amounts 
only  to  ten  bufhels  from  one,  they  think  it  very- 
trifling.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  round 
Albany , are  Dutch  and  Germans . The  Germans 
Jive  in  feveral  great  villages,  and  fow  great  quan- 
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tides  of  wheat,  which  is  brought  to  Albany  5 
and  from  thence  they  fend  many  yachts  laden 
with  flour  to  New  York.  The  wheat-flour 
from  Albany  is  reckoned  the  beft  in  all  North 
America , except  that  from  Sopus  or  Kings  Town, 
a place  between  Albany  and  New  York . All  the 
bread  in  Albany  is  made  of  wheat.  At  New  York 
they  pay  the  Albany  flour  withfeveral  (hillings  more 
per  hundred  weight,  than  that  from  other  places* 

Rye  is  likewife  fown  here,  but  not  fo  ge- 
nerally as  wheat. 

They  do  not  fow  much  barley  here,  becaufe 
they  do  not  reckon  the  profits  very  great* 
Wheat  is  fo  plentiful  that  they  make  malt  of  it. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York > 1 faw  great 
fields  fown  with  barley. 

They  do  not  low  more  oats  than  are  neceflary 
for  their  horfes. 

The  Dutch  and  Germans , who  live  here- 
abouts, fow  peafe  in  great  abundance  j they 
fucceed  very  well,  and  are  annually  carried  to 
New  York , in  great  quantities.  They  have  been 
free  fr  om  infers  for  a confiderable  time.  But 
of  late  years  the  fame  beetles  which  deftroy  the 
peafe  in  Benjylvania,  New  Je.rfey and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  province  of  New  York , have  likew  ife 
appeared  abundant  among  the  peare  here.  It 'is 
a real  lofs  to  this  town,  and  to  the  other  parts 
of  North  America , which  ufed  to  get  peafe  from 
hence  for  their  own  confumption,  and  that  of 
their  failors.  It  had  been  ffiund  that  if  they 
procured  good  peafe  from  Albany,  and  fowed 
them  near  King's  Town , or  the  lower  part  of 
the  province  of  New  York , they  fucceeded  very 
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well  the  firft  year,  but  were  fo  full  of  worms  the 
fecond,  and  following  years,  that  nobody  could 
or  would  eat  them.  Some  people  put  allies 
into  the  pot,  among  the  peafe,  when  they  will 
not  boil,  or  foften  well ; but  whether  this  is 
wholefome  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  I do  not 
know. 

Potatoes  are  generally  planted.  Some  peo- 
ple preferred  allies  to  fand  for  keeping  them  in 
during  winter. 

The  Bermuda  Potatoes  ( Convolvulus  Batatas) 
have  likewife  been  planted  here,  and  fucceed 
pretty  well.  The  greatefl  difficulty  is  to  keep 
them  during  winter;  for  they  generally  rot  in 
that  feafon. 

The  Humming-bird  [Produkts  Colubris)  comes 
to  this  place  fometimes ; but  it  is  rather  a fcarce 
bird. 

The  fiiingles  with  which  the  houfes  are 
covered  are  made  of  the  White  Pine,  which 
is  reckoned  as  good  and  as  durable,  and  fome- 
times better,  than  the  White  Cedar  fCupreffus 
thyoidesj . The  White  Pine  is  found  abundant 
here,  in  fuch  places  where  common  pines  grow 
in  Europe.  I have  never  feen  them  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  province  of  New  York , nor  in  New 
Jerfey  and  Penfylvania.  They  faw  a vaft  quan- 
tity  of  deal  from  the  White  Pine  on  this  fide 
of  Albany , which  are  brought  down  to  New 
York , and  from  thence  exported. 

The  woods  abound  with  vines,  which  like- 
wife grow  on  the  fieep  banks  of  the  river  in 
furprifing  quantities.  They  climbed  to  the  tops 
of  trees  on  the  bank,  and  bent  them  by  their 
2 weight. 
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weight.  But  where  they  found  no  trees,  they 
hung  down  along  the  deep  (Lores,  and  covered 
them  entirely.  The  grapes  are  eaten  after  the 
froft  has  attacked  them  ; for  they  are  too  four 
before.  They  are  not  much  ufed  any  other 
way. 

The  vaft  woods  and  uninhabited  grounds, 
between  Albany  and  Canada , contain  immenfe 
fwarms  of  gnats,  which  annoy  the  travellers. 
To  be  in  fome  meafures  fecured  againft  thefe 
infefls,  fome  befmear  their  face  with  butter  or 
greafe  ^ for  the  gnats  do  not  like  to  fettle  on 
greafy  places.  The  great  heat  makes  boots  very 
uneafy ; but  to  prevent  the  gnats  from  flinging 
the  legs,  they  wrap  fome  paper  round  them, 
under  the  (lockings,  Some  travellers  wear  caps 
which  cover  the  whole  face,  and  have  fome 
gauze  before  the  eyes.  At  night  they  lie  in 
tents,  if  they  can  carry  any  with  them;  and 
make  a great  fire  at  the  entrance,  by  the  fiiioke 
pf  which  the  gnats  are  driven  away. 

The  porpeffbs  feldom  go  higher  up  the  river 
Hudfon  than  the  fait  water  goes;  after  that,  the 
llurgeons  fill  their  place.  It  has  however  fome- 
times  happened,  that  porpeffes  have  gone  quite 
up  to  Albany . 

The  fireflies  ( Lampyris ) which  are  the  fame 
that  are  fo  common  in  Penjylvania  during  (um- 
mer,  are  here  feen  in  abundance  every  night. 
They  fly  up  and  down  in  the  ilreets  of  this  town. 
They  come  into  the  houfes,  if  the  doors  and 
windows  are  open. 

Several  of  the  Penfylvanian  trees  are  not 
to  be  met  with  in  thefe  woods  ; viz. 

Magnolia 
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Magnolia  glauca , the  Beaver-tree. 

Nyjfa  aquatic  a,  the  Tupelo-tree . 

Liquidambar  flyraciflua , the  Sweet-gum  tree. 

Diofpyros  Virginiana , the  Perfimon . 

Liriodendron  tulipifera , the  'Tulip-tree . 

Juglans  nigra , the  black  Walnut-tree , 

Quercus , the  Swamp  Oak . 

Cercis  Canadenfis , the  Sallad-tree . 

Robinia  pfeudacacia,  the  Locuß-tree . 

Gleditfia  triacanthos , the  Honey -locuß  tree. 

Annona  muricata,  the  Papaw-tree. 

Celt  is  occidentalism  the  Nettle-tree.  And  a 
number  of  fhrubs,  which  are  never  found  hetp. 

The  more  northerly  fituation  of  the  place, 
the  height  of  the  £///<?  Mountains , and  the 
courfe  of  the  rivers,  which  flow  here  fouthward 
into  the  fea,  and  accordingly  carry  the  feeds  of 
plants  from  north  to  fouth,  and  not  the  contrary 
way,  are  chiefly  the  caufes  that  feveral  plants 
which  grow  in  Penfyhania  cannot  be  found 
here. 

This  afternoon  I went  to  fee  an  ifland  which 
lies  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  about  a mile 
below  the  town.  This  ifland  is  an  Engliß  mile 
long,  and  not  above  a quarter  of  a mile  broad. 
It  is  almofl:  entirely  turned  into  corn  fields ; and 
is  inhabited  by  a Angle  planter,  who,  befldes 

fofleffing  this  ifland,  is  the  owner  of  two  more. 

Jere  we  faw  no  woods,  except  a few  trees 
which  were  left  round  the  ifland  on  the  fhore, 
and  formed  as  it  were  a tall  and  great  hedge. 
The  Red  Maple  (Acer  rubrum } grows  in  abun- 
dance in  feveral  places.  Its  leaves  are  white  or 
filvery  on  the  under  fldes,  and,  when  agitated 
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by  the  wind,  they  make  the  tree  appear  as  if  it 
was  foil  of  white  flowers.  The  Water-beech 
(Plat  anus  Occident  alls)  grows  to  a great  height, 
and  is  one  of  the  moft  (hady  trees  here.  The 
Water-poplar  * is  the  moft  common  tree  here- 
abouts, grows  exceedingly  well  on  the  (bores  of 
the  river,  and  is  as  tall  as  the  tailed  of  our  afps. 
In  fummer  it  affords  the  bed  (hade  for  men  and 
cattle  againft  the  torching  heat.  On  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  lakes  it  is  one  of  the  mod  ufeful 
trees,  becaufe  it  holds  the  foil  by  its  extenfive 
branched  roots,  and  prevents  the  water  from 
wa&ing  it  away.  The  Water-beech  and  the 
Elm-tree  ( Ulmusj  ferve  the  fame  purpofe.  The 
wild  Prune-trees  were  plentiful  here,  and  were 
full  of  unripe  fruit.  Its  wood  is  not  made  ufe 
of  ; but  its  fruit  is  eaten.  Sumach  (Rhus  gla-? 
bra)  is  plentiful  here;  as  alfo  the  wild  vines, 
which  climb  up  the  trees,  and  creep  along  the 
high  (bores  of  the  river,  1 was  told,  that  the 
grapes  ripen  very  late,  though  they  were  already 
pretty  large. 

The  American  Elm- tree  (Ulmus  Americana) 
formed  feveral  high  hedges.  The  foil  of  this 
illand  is  a rich  mould,  mixed  with  fand,  which 
is  chiefly  employed  in  maize  plantations.  There 
were  like  wife  large  fields  of  potatoes.  The 
whole  ifland  was  leafed  for  one  hundred  pounds 
of  New  York  currency.  The  perfon  who  had 
taken  the  leafe,  again  let  fome  greater  and  fome 
fmaller  lots  of  ground,  to  the  inhabitants  of 

* Populus  glandulis  warns  haß  foliorum  admxis , folds  cordate - 
deltoidibus,  acuniinatis , ferrato-angulofs , uirin^ue  glahris. — An  P#« 
•pul us  htUropbylla  Linn  sei  l 
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Albany , for  making  kitchen-gardens  of  $ and 
by  that  means  reimburfed  himfelf.  Portulack 
(Portulaca  oleracea)  grows  fpontaneoufly  here 
in  great  abundance,  and  looks  very  well, 

June  20th.  The  tide  in  the  river  Hudfon. 
goes  about  eight  or  ten  Englijh  miles  above 
Albany , and  confequently  runs  one  hundred  and 
fifty-fix  Englifh  miles  from  the  fea.  In  fpring 
when  the  fnow  melts,  there  is  hardly  any  flow- 
ing near  this  town;  for  the  great  quantity  of 
water  which  comes  from  the  mountains  during 
that  feafon,  occafions  a continual  ebbing.  This 
likewife  happens  after  heavy  rains. 

The  cold  is  generally  reckoned  very  fevere 
here.  The  ice  in  the  river  Hudfon  is  commonly 
three  or  four  feet  thick.  On  the  3d  of  April 
fome  of  the  inhabitants  croffed  the  river  with 
fix  pair  of  horfes.  The  ice  commonly  diffolves 
about  the  end  of  Marck>  or  beginning  of  ApriL 
Great  pieces  of  ice  come  down  about  that  time, 
which  fometimes  carry  with  them  the  houfes 
that  ftand  clofe  to  the  fhore.  The  water  is 
very  high  at  that  time  in  the  river,  becaufe  the 
ice  flops  fometimes,  and  flicks  in  places  where 
the  river  is  narrow.  The  water  has  been  often 
obferved  to  rife  three  fathom  higher  than  it  com- 
monly is  in  fummer.  The  ground  is  frozen 
here  in  winter  to  the  depth  of  three,  four,  or 
five  feet.  On  the  16th  of  November  the  yachts 
are  put  up,  and  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  April  they  are  in  motion  again. 

The  water  of  feveral  wells  in  this  town  was 
very  cool  about  this  time ; but  had  a kind  of  acid 
tafle,  which  was  not  very  agreeable.  On  a 
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nearef  examination,  I found  an  abundance  qf 
little  infeds  in  it,  which  were  probably  Monoeuli. 
Their  length  was  different ; fome  were  a geome- 
trical line  and  an  half,  others  two,  and  others 
four  lines  long.  They  were  very  narrow,  and 
of  a pale  colour.  The  head  was  blacker  and 
thicker  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
about  the  fize  of  a pin’s  head.  The  tail  was  di- 
vided into  two  branches,  and  each  branch  ter- 
minated in  a little  black  globule.  When  thefe 
in  feds  fwim,  they  proceed  in  crooked  or  undu- 
lated lines,  almoft  like  Tadpoles . I poured  fome 
of  this  water  into  a bowl,  and  put  near  a fourth 
part  of  rum  to  it.  The  Monoeuli , inftead  of 
being  affeded  with  it,  fwatn  about  as  brifkly  is 
they  had  done  in  the  water.  This  fhews^  that 
if  one  makes  punch  with  this  water,  it  muff  be 
very  ftrong  to  kill  the  Monoeuli.  I think  this 
water  is  not  very  wholelbme  for  people  who  are 
not  ufed  to  it,  though  the  inhabitants  of  Albany / 
who  drink  it  every  day,  fay,  they  do  not  feel 
the  lead  inconvenience  from  it.  I have  been 
feveral  times  obliged  to  drink  water  here,  in 
which  I have  plainly  kzn  Monoeuli  fwimmings 
but  I generaly  felt  the  next  day  fomewhat  like  a 
pea  in  my  throat,  or  as  if  I had  a dwelling  there ; 
and  this  continued  for  above  a week.  I felt 
fuch  dwellings  this  year,  both  at  Albany  and  in 
other  parts.  My  fervant*  Yung-ftroem , like- 
wife  got  a great  pain  in  his  bread,  and  a fen  fa  tion 
as  from  a fwelling,  after  drinking  water  w'ifeh 
Monoeuli  in  it : but  whether  theie  infeds  occa- 
iicned  it,  or  whether  it  came  from  feme  other 
caufe,  1 cannot  afeertain*  However,  I have 
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always  endeavoured,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  do 
without  dich  water  as  had  Monoculi  in  it.  I 
have  found  Monoculi  in  very  cold  water,  taken 
from  the  deeped  wells,  in  different  parts  of 
this  country.  Perhaps  many  of  our  difeafes 
arife  from  waters  of  this  kind,  which  we  do  not 
fufficiently  examine.  I have  frequently  obferv- 
ed  abundance  of  minute  infedts  in  water,  which 
has  been  remarkable  for  its  clearnefs.  Almod 
each  houfe  in  Albany  has  its  well,  the  water  of 
which  is  applied  to  common  ufe  y but  for  tea, 
brewing,  and  wafhing,  they  commonly  take 
the  water  of  the  river  Hudfon , which  flows  elofb 
by  the  town.  This  water  is  generally  quite 
muddy,  and  very  warm  in  dimmer ; and,  on 
that  account,  it  is  kept  in  cellars,  in  order  that 
the  flime  may  dibfide,  and  that  the  water  may 
cool  a little. 

We  lodged  with  a gunfmith,  who  told  us, 
that  the  bed  charcoals  for  the  forge  were  made 
of  the  Black  Pine.  The  next  in  goodnefs,  in 
his  opinion,  were  charcoals  made  of  the  Beech - 
tree . 

The  bed  and  deared  docks  for  his  mufkets 
faere  made  of  the  wood  of  the  wild  Cherry- 
tree  ; and  next  to  thefe  he  valued  thofe  of  the 
Red  Maple  mod.  They  fcarce  make  ufe  of  any 
other  Wood  for  this  purpofe.  The  black  Wal- 
nut-tree affords  excellent  wood  for  docks ; 
but  it  does  not  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Albany. 

^Jurte  2id.  Next  to  the  town  of  New 
x ork,  Albany  is  the  principal  town,  or  at  lead 
the  mod  wealthy,  in  the  province  o i -New  York. 

It 
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It  Is  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  clofe  to 
the  weftern  fhore  of  the  river  Hudfon , about  one 
hundred  and  forty-fix  Englifh  miles  from  New 
York,  The  town  extends  along  the  river, 
which  flows  here  from  N.  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  W. 
The  high  möüntains  in  the  weft,  above  the 
town,  bound  the  profpedt  on  that  fide.  There 
are  two  churches  in  Albany , an  Englifh  one  and 
& Dutch  one.  The  Dutch  church  ftands  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  river,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  market.  It  is  built  of  ftonej  and  in  the 
middle  it  has  a fmall  fteeple,  with  a bell.  It  has 
but  one  minifter,  who  preaches  twice  every 
Sunday . The  Englifh  church  is  fituated  on  the 
hill,  at  the  weft  end  of  the  market,  diredtly  un- 
der the  fort.  It  is  likewife  built  of  ftone,  but 
has  no  fteeple.  There  was  no  fervice  at  this 
church  at  this  time,  becaufe  they  had  no  mini- 
fter ; and  all  the  people  underftood  Dutch , the 
garrifon  excepted.  The  minifter  of  this  church 
has  a fettled  income  of  one  hundred  pounds 
fieri  ing,  which  he  gets  from  England.  The 
town-hall  lies  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Dutch 
church,  clofe  by  the  river  fide.  It  is  a fine 
building  of  ftone,  three  flories  high.  It  has  a 
fmall  tower  or  fteeple,  with  a bell,  and  a gilt 
ball  and  vane  at  the  top  of  it. 

The  houfes  in  this  town  are  very  neat,  and 
partly  built  with  ftones  covered  with  fhingles  of 
the  White  Pine.  Some  are  dated  with  tiles 
from  Holland , becaufe  the  clay  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  not  reckoned  fit  for  tiles.  Moft  of 
the  houfes  are  built  in  the  old  way*,  with  the 
gable-end  towards  the  ftreet  * a few  excepted, 

which 
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which  were  lately  built  in  the  manner  now 
ufed.  A great  number  of  houfes  were  built  like 
thofe  of  New  Brunfwicky  which  I have  de- 
fcribed  ; the  gable-end  being  built,  towards  the 
ftreet,  of  bricks,  and  all  the  other  walls  of 
planks.  The  outfide  of  the  houfes  is  never 
covered  with  lime  or  mortar,  nor  have  I feen  it 
pradtifed  in  any  North  American  towns  which  I 
have  vifited  ; and  the  walls  do  not  feem  to  be 
damaged  by  the  air.  The  gutters  on  the  roofs 
reach  almoit  to  the  middle  of  the  ftreet.  This 
preferves  the  walls  from  being  damaged  by  the 
rain  ; but  is  extremely  difagreeable  in  rainy 
weather  for  the  people  in  the  ftreets,  there 
being  hardly  any  means  of  avoiding  the  water 
from  the  gutters.  The  ftreet-doors  are  gene- 
rally in  the  middle  of  the  houfes  ; and  on  both 
fides  are  feats,  on  which,  during  fair  weather, 
the  people  fpend  almoft  the  whole  day,  efpeci- 
ally  on  thofe  which  are  in  the  fhadow  of  the 
houfes.  In  the  evening  thefe  feats  are  covered 
with  people  of  both  fexes  ; but  this  is  rather 
troublefome,  as  thofe  who  pafs  by  are  obliged  to 
greet  every  body,  unlefs  they  will  (hock  the  po- 
litenefs  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town.  The 
ftreets  are  broad,  and  fome  of  them  are  paved  ; 
in  fome  parts  they  are  lined  with  trees ; the  long 
ftreets  are  almoft  parallel  to  the  river,  and  the 
others  interfedt  them  at  right  angles.  The 
ftreet  which  goes  between  the  two  churches,  is 
five  times  broader  than  the  others,  and  ferves  as 
a market-place.  The  ftreets  upon  the  whole 
are  vqry  dirty,  becaufe  the  people  leave  their 
cattle  in  them,  during  the  lummer  nights. 
Vol.  II.  H There 
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There  are  two  market-places  in  the  town,  to 
which  the  country  people  refort  twice  a week. 

The  fort  lies  higher  than  any  other  build- 
ing, on  a high  fteep  hill  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
town.  It  is  a great  building  of  ftone,  furround- 
ed  with  high  and  thick  walls ; its  fituation  is 
very  bad,  as  it  can  only  ferve  to  keep  off  plun- 
dering parties,  without  being  able  to  fuftain  a 
liege.  There  are  numerous  high  hills  to  the 
weft  of  the  fort,  which  command  it,  and  from 
whence  one  may  fee  all  that  is  done  within  it. 
There  is  commonly  an  officer  and  a number  of 
foldiers  quartered  in  it.  They  fay  the  fort  con- 
tains a fpring  of  water. 

The  lituation  of  Albany  is  very  advantageous 
in  regard  to  trade.  The  river  Hudfon , which 
Hows  clofe  by  it,  is  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet 
deep.  There  is  not  yet  any  quay  made  for  th« 
better  lading  of  the  yachts,  becaufe  the  people 
feared  it  would  fuffer  greatly,  or  be  entirely  car- 
ried away  in  fpring  by  the  ice,  which  then  comes 
down  the  river ; the  Veffels  which  are  in  life 
here,  may  come  pretty  near  the  fhore  in  order  to 
be  laden,  and  heavy  goods  are  brought  to  them 
upon  canoes  tied  together.  Albany  carries  on  a 
considerable  commerce  with  New  York , chiefly 
in  furs,  boards,  wheat,  flour,  peafe,  feveral  kinds 
of  timber,  &c.  There  is  not  a place  in  all  the 
Britijh  colonies,  the  Hudfon  s Bay  lettiements 
excepted,  where  fuch  quantities  of  furs  and  fkins 
are»  bought  of  the  Indians  as  at  Albany . Moft 
of  the  merchants  in  this  town  fend  a clerk  or 
agent  to  Ofwego>  an  Englijk  trading  town  upon 
the  lake  Ontario , to  which  the  Indians  refort 
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with  their  furs.  I intend  to  give  a more  minute 
account  of  this  place  in  my  Journal  for  the  year 
1750.  The  merchants  from  Albany  fpend  the 
whole  fummer  at  Ofwego , and  trade  with  many 
tribes  of  Indians  who  come  to  them  with  their 
goods.  Many  people  have  aflured  me,  that  the 
Indians  are  frequently  cheated  in  difpofing  of 
their  goods,  efpecially  when  they  are  in  liquor, 
and  that  fometimes  they  do  not  get  one  half  of 
the  value  of  their  goods.  I have  been  a wit- 
nefs  to  feveral  tranfadlions  of  this  kind.  The 
merchants  of  Albany  glory  in  thefe  tricks,  and 
are  highly  pleafed  when  they  have  given  a poor 
Indian  a greater  portion  of  brandy  than  he  can 
bear,  and  when  they  can  after  that  get  ail  his 
goods  for  mere  trifles.  The  Indians  often  find, 
when  they  are  fober  again,  that  they  have  been 
cheated,  they  grumble  fomewhat,  but  are  foon 
fatisfied  when  they  reflect  that  they  have  for 
once  drank  as  much  as  they  are  able,  of  a liquor 
which  they  value  beyond  any  thing  eife  in  the 
whole  world,  and  they  are  quite  infenfible  to 
their  lofs  if  they  again  get  a draught  of  this 
nedtar.  Befides  this  trade  at  Ofwego , a number 
of  Indians  come  to  Albany  from  feveral  parts, 
efpecially  from  Canada  > but  from  this  latter 
place,  they  hardly  bring  any  thing  but  beaver-» 
fkins.  There  is  a great  penalty  in  Canada  for 
carrying  furs  to  the  Engli/h,  that  trade  belong- 
ing to  the  French  Weft  India  Company  not- 
withftanding  which  the  French  merchants  in 
Canada  carry  on  a confiderable  fmuggling  trade. 
They  fend  their  furs,  by  means  of  the  Fadians , 
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to  their  correfpondents  at  Albany , who  purchafe 
it  at  the  price  which  they  have  fixed  upon 
with  the  French  merchants.  The  Indians  take 
in  return  feveral  kinds  of  cloth,  and  other 
goods,  which  may  be  got  here  at  a lower 
rate  than  thofe  which  are  fent  to  Canada  from 
France . 

The  greater  part  of  the  merchants  at  Albany 
have  extenfive  efiates  in  the  country,  and  a great 
deal  of  wood.  If  their  efiates  have  a little 
brook,  they  do  not  fail  to  eredt  a fa w- mill  upon 
it  for  fawing  boards  and  planks,  with  which 
commodity  many  yachts  go  during  the  whole 
lummer  to  New  Tori,  having  fcarce  any  other 
lading  than  boards. 

Many  people  at  Albaiiy  make  the  wampum  of 
the  Indians , which  is  their  ornament  and  their 
money,  by  grinding  fome  kinds  of  fhells  and 
mufeles , this  is  a considerable  profit  to  the  in- 
habitants. I 1I1  all  fpeak  of  this  kind  of  money 
in  the  fequel.  The  extenfive  trade  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Albany  carry  on,  and  their  fpar- 
ing  manner  of  life,  in  the  Dutch  way,  contri- 
bute to  the  confiderable  wealth  which  many  of 
them  acquire. 

The  inhabitants  of  Albany  and  its  environs 
are  almoft  all  Dutchmen . They  fpeak  Dutch  % 
have  Dutch  preachers,  and  divine  fervice  is 
performed  in  that  language  : their  manners 
are  likewife  quite  Dutch',  their  drefs  is -how- 
ever like  that  of  the  Englijh.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  firft  Europeans  who  fettled  in 
the  province  of  New  York  were  Dutchmen . 
During  the  time  that  they  were  the  matters  of 
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this  province,  they  poflefled  themfelves  of  New 
Sweden  of  which  they  were  jealous.  How- 
ever the  pleafure  of  poflefling  this  conquered 
land  and  their  own,  was  but  of  (hort  duration  ; 
for  towards  the  end  of  1664,  Sir  Robert  Carre , 
by  order  of  King  Charles  the  fecond,  went  to 
New  York , then  New  Amfierdam , and  took  it. 
Soon  öfter  Colonel  Nichols  went  to  Albany , 
which  then  bore  the  name  of  Fort  Orange , and 
upon  taking  it,  named  it  Albany , from  the  Duke 
of  York* s Scotch  title.  The  Dutch  inhabitants 
were  allowed  either  to  continue  where  they 
were,  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  Englijh , 
to  enjoy  all  their  former  privileges,  or  to  leave 
the  country.  The  greater  part  of  them  chofe 
to  flay,  and  from  them  the  Dutchmen  are  de- 
fended, who  now  live  in  the  province  of  New 
York , and  who  poflfefs  the  greateft  and  belt 
eftates  in  that  province. 

Th  e avarice  and  felfifhnefs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Albany  are  very  well  known  through- 
out all  North  America , by  the  Englifh,  by  the 
French , and  even  by  the  Dutch , in  the  lower 
part  of  New  York  province.  If  a Jew,  who  un- 
derftands  the  art  of  getting  forward  perfectly 
well,  fhould  fettle  amongft  them,  they  would 
not  fail  to  ruin  him.  For  this  reafon  nobody 
comes  to  this  place  without  the  mofc  prefling 
neceflity  ; and  therefore  I was  afked  in  feverai 
places,  what  induced  me  to  go  to  it,  two  years 
one  after  another.  I likewife  found  that  the 

* New  Jerfey  and  part  of  Penfyl'vania  were  forme* ly  compirifed 
under  this  name. 
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judgment,  which  people  formed  of  them,  was 
not  without  foundation.  For  though  they  fel- 
dom  fee  any  Grangers,  (except  thofe  who  go 
from  the  Britifh  colonies  to  Canada  and  back 
again)  and  one  might  therefore  expedt  to  find 
victuals  and  accommodation  for  travellers  chea- 
per than  in  places  where  travellers  always  re- 
lbrt  to,  yet  I experienced  the  contrary.  I was 
here  obliged  to  pay  for  every  thing  twice, 
thrice,  and  four  times  as  dear  as  in  any  part 
of  North  America  which  I have  paffed  through. 
If  I wanted  their  afhftance,  I was  obliged  to 
pay  them  very  well  for  it,  and  when  I wanted 
to  purchafe  any  thing,  or  to  be  helped  in  fome 
cafe  or  other,  I could  prefently  fee  what  kind 
of  blood  ran  into  their  veins  ; for  they  either 
fixed  exorbitant  prices  for  their  fervices,  or  were 
very  backward  to  aflift  me.  Such  was  this 
people  in  general.  However,  there  were  fome 
amongft  them  who  equalled  any  in  North  Ame- 
rica,  or  any  where  jelfe,  in  politenefs,  equity, 
goodnefs,  and  readinefsto  ferve  and  to  oblige;  but 
their  number  fell  far  fihort  of  that  of  the  for- 
mer. If  I may  be  allowed  to  declare  my  con- 
jectures, the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  Albany 
and  its  neighbourhood  feems  to  me  to  be  as 
follows.  Whilft  the  Dutch  poffeffed  this  coun- 
try, and  intended  to  people  it,  the  government 
took  up  a pack  of  vagabonds,  of  which  they  in- 
tended to  clear  the  country,  and  fent  them  along 
with  a number  of  other  fettlers  to  this  province. 
The  vagabonds  were  fent  far  from  the  other  co- 
lon ids,  upon  the  borders  towards  the  Indians 
and  other  enemies,  and  a few  honeft  families 

were 
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were  perfuaded  to  go  with  them,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  bounds.  I cannot  any  other  way 
account  for  the  difference  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Albany , and  the  other  defendants  of  fo 
refpe&able  a nation  as  the  Dutch , who  are  fet- 
tled in  the  lower  part  of  New  York  province. 
The  latter  are  civil,  obliging,  juft  in  the  prices, 
and  fincere  ; and  though  they  are  not  ceremo- 
nious, yet  they  are  well  meaning  and  honeft, 
and  their  promifes  are  to  be  relied  on. 

The  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Albany , 
during  the  war  between  England  and  France , 
which  was  ended  with  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle>  has,  among  feveral  other  caufes,  con- 
tributed to  make  them  the  objed:  of  hatred  in 
all  the  Britift)  colonies,  but  more  efpecially  in 
New  England . For  at  the  beginning  of  that 
war,  when  the  Indians  of  both  parties  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  commence  hoftilities,  the 
French  engaged  theirs  to  attack  the  inhabitants 
of  New  England ; which  they  faithfully  execut- 
ed, killing  every  body  they  met  with,  and  carry- 
ing off  whatever  they  found.  During  this  time 
the  people  of  Albany  remained  neutral,  and  car- 
ried on  a great  trade  with  the  very  Lilians  who 
murdered  the  inhabitants  of  New  England . The 
plate,  fuch  as  fiiver  fpoons,  bowls,  cups,  &c. 
of  which  the  Indians  robbed  the  houfes  in 
New  England , was  carried  to  Albany , for  fale. 
The  people  of  that  town  bought  up  thefe  fii- 
ver veffels,  though  the  names  of  the  owners 
were  graved  on  many  of  them,  and  encouraged 
the  Indians  to  get  more  of  them,  promising  to 
pay  them  well,  and  whatever  they  would  de- 
li 4,  mand. 
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mand.  This  was  afterwards  interpreted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  New  England , as  if  the  Alba- 
nians encouraged  the  Indians  to  kill  more  of  the 
people,  who  were  in  a manner  their  brothers, 
and  who  were  fubjedts  of  the  fame  crown.  Up- 
on the  firft  news  of  this  behaviour,  which  the 
Indians  themfeives  fpread  in  New  England , the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter  province  were  greatly 
incenfed,  and  threatened,  that  the  firft  ftep  they 
would  take  in  another  war,  would  be  to  burn 
Albany , and  the  adjacent  parts.  In  the  prefent 
war  it  would  fufliciently  appear  how  backward 
the  other  Britifi)  provinces  in  America  are  in 
affiftlng  Albany , and  the  neighbouring  places, 
in  cafe  of  an  attack  from  the  French  or  Indians 
The  hatred  which  the  Englifh  bear  againft  the 
people,  at  Albany , is  very  great,  but  that  of  the 
Albanians  againft  the  Englifh  is  carried  to  a ten 
times  higher  degree.  This  hatred  has  fubfifted 
ever  fince  the  time  when  the  Englißo  conquered 
this  country,  and  is  not  yet  extinguifhed,  tho* 
they  could  never  have  got  fuch  advantages  un- 
der the  Hutch  government,  as  they  have  ob- 
tained under  that  of  the  EngUfh . For,  in  a 
manner,  their  privileges  are  greater  than  thole 
of  F^nglifomen. 

The  inhabitants  of  Albany  are  much  more 
fparing  than  the  Englifh . The  meat  which  is 
ferved  up  is  often  infufficient  to  fatisfy  the 
ftomach,  and  the  bowl  does  not  circulate  fo 
freely  as  amongft  the  Englfh.  The  women  are 

* Mr.  Kahn  publiftied  this  third  volume  juft  during  the  time  of 
the  laft  war.  F. 
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perfectly  well  acquainted  with  oeconomy ; they 
rife  early,  go  to  fleep  very-late,  and  are  almoft 
over-nice  and  cleanly,  in  regard  to  the  floor, 
which  is  frequently  fcoured  feveral  times  in  the 
week.  The  fervants  in  the  town  are  chiefly 
negroes.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  wear  their 
own  hair,  but  it  is  very  fhort,  without  a bag  or 
queue,  which  are  looked  upon  as  the  charae- 
teriftics  of  Frenchmen  ; and  as  I wore  my  hair 
in  a bag  the  fir  ft  day  I came  here  from  Canada , 
I was  furrounded  with  children,  who  called  me 
Frenchman , and  fome  of  the  boldeft  offered  to 
pull  at  my  French  drefs. 

Their  meat,  and  manner  of  drefiing  it,  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Englijh.  Their 
breakfaft  is  tea,  commonly  without  milk.  About 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  tea  was  unknown  to 
them,  and  they  breakfafted  either  upon  bread 
and  butter,  or  bread  and  milk.  They  never 
put  fugar  into  the  cup,  but  take  a fmall  bit  of 
it  into  their  mouths  whilft  they  drink.  Along 
with  the  tea  they  eat  bread  and  butter,  with 
flicesofhung  beef.  Coffee  is  not  ufual  here  ; 
they  breakfaft  generally  about  feven.  Their 
dinner  is  butter-milk  and  bread,  to  which 
they  fometimes  add  fugar,  then  it  is  a delicious 
difh  for  them ; or  frefh  milk  and  bread ; or 
boiled  or  roafted  flefh.  They  fometimes  make 
ufe  of  butter-milk  inftead  of  frefh  milk,  to  boil 
a thin  kind  of  porridge  with,  which  taftes  very 
four,  but  not  difagreeable  in  hot  weather.  To 
each  dinner  they  have  a great  fallad,  prepar- 
ed with  abundance  of  vinegar,  and  very  little  or 
no  oil.  They  frequently  eat  butter-milk,  bread, 
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and  fallad,  one  mouthful  after  another.  Their 
fupper  is  generally  bread  and  butter,  and  milk 
and  bread.  They  fometimes  eat  cheefe  at 
breakfaft,  and  at  dinner ; it  is  not  in  flices,  but 
fcraped  or  rafped,  fo  as  to  refemble  coarfe  flour, 
which  they  pretend  adds  to  the  good  tafle  of 
cheefe.  They  commonly  drink  very  fmall  beer, 
or  pure  water. 

The  governor  of  New  York  often  confers  at, 
Albany  with  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations, 
or  the  lroquefe9  ( Mohawks , Senekas , Cayugaws , 
Onondagoes , and  OnidoesJ  efpecially  when  they 
intend  either  to  make  war  upon,  or  to  continue 
a war  againft  the  French . Sometimes  their 
deliberations  likewife  turn  upon  their  converfion 
to  the  chriflian  religion,  and  it  appears  by  the 
anfwer  of  one  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  or  Sachems , 
to  governor  Hunter , at  a conference  in  this  town, 
that  the  Englifn  do  not  pay  fo  much  attention 
to  a work  of  fo  much  confequence  as  the  French 
do,  and  that  they  do  not  fend  fuch  able  men 
to  inftrud  the  Indians  as  they  ought  to  do 

* Mr.  Kahn  is,  I believe,  not  right  informed.  The  French 
ecclefiaftics  have  allured  fome  few  wretched  Indians  to  their  religion 
and  intereft,  and  fettled  them  in  fmall  villages  ; but  by  the  accounts 
of  their  behaviour  in  the  feveral  wars  of  the  French  and  Englifoy 
they  were  always  guilty  of  the  greateft  cruelties  and  brutalities ; 
and  more  fo  than  their  heathen  countrymen  ; and  therefore  it  feems 
that  they  have  been  rather  perverted  than  converted.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Englifiy  have  tranilated  the  Bible  into  the  language 
of  the  Virginian  Indians , and  converted  many  of  them  to  the 
true  knowledge  of  God;  and  at  this  prefent  time,  the  Indian  cha- 
rity fchools,  and  miffions,  conduced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eleazar 
TVbeelock)  have  brought  numbers  of  the  Indians  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God.  The  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in 
foreign  parts,  fends  every  year  many  miffionaries,  at  their  own 
expence,  among  the  Indians . And  the  Moravian  Brethren  are  alfo 
very  aäive  in  the  converfion  of  Gentiles ; fo  that  if  Mr.  Kahn  had 
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For  after  governor  Hunter  had  prefen  ted  thefe 
Indians , by  order  of  Queen  Anne , with  many 
clothes,  and  other  prefents,  of  which  they  were 
fond,  he  intended  to  convince  them  ftill  more 
of  her  Majefty’s  good-will,  and  care  for  them, 
by  adding,  that  their  good  mother , the  Queen  9 
had  not  only generoufiy provided  them  with fine  clothes 
for  their  bodies , but  likewifc  intended  to  adorn 
their  fouls , by  the  p reaching  of  the  gofpel ; and 
that  to  this  purpofe  fame  minifters  Jhould  be  fent 
to  them  to  inflrudl  them . The  governor  had 
fcarce  ended,  when  one  of  the  oldeft  Sachems 
got  up,  and  anfwered,  that  in  the  name  of  all 
the  Indians , he  thanked  their  gracious  good  queen 
and  mother  for  the  fine  cloaths  fine  had fent  them  ; 
but  that  in  regard  to  the  minifters , they  had  already 
had fome  among  them , (whom  he  likewife  named) 
who  inflead  of  preaching  the  holy  gofpel  to  them , 
had  taught  them  to  drink  to  excefs , to  cheat , and 
to  quarrel  among  them] elves.  He  then  entreated 
the  governor  to  take  from  them  thefe  preachers, 
and  a number  of  Europeans  who  redded  amongfl: 
them  ; for  before  they  were  come  among  them, 
the  Indians  had  been  an  honeft,  fober,  and  inno- 
cent people,  but  moft  of  them  became  rogues 
now.  That  they  had  formerly  had  the  fear  of 
God,  but  that  they  hardly  believed  his  exiftence 
at  prefent.  That  if  he  (the  governor)  would 
do  them  any  favour,  he  fliould  fend  two  or  three 
blackfmiths  amongft  them,  to  teach  them  to 
forge  iron,  in  which  they  were  unexperienced. 

confidered  all  thefe  circumftances,  he  would  have  judged  otherwife 
of  the  zeal  of  the  Brthßj  nation,  in  propagating  the  gofpel  among 
the  Indians,  F. 

The 
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The  governor  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  this  | 
extraordinary  fpeech.  I think  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  not  wholly  unapplicable  on  this  occafion  : 
For  the  name  of  God  is  blafphemed  among fl  the 
Gentiles , through  you  -f*. 

June  2 1 ft.  About  five  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon we  left  Albany , and  proceeded  towards 
Canada . We  had  two  men  with  us,  who  were 
to  accompany  us  to  the  firft  French  place,  which 
is  Fort  St.  Frederick , or  as  the  Englifi  call  it. 
Crown  Point.  For  this  fervice  each  of  them  was 
to  receive  five  pounds  of  New  York  currency, 
befides  which  I was  to  provide  them  with 
viduals.  This  is  the  common  price  here,  and 
he  that  does  not  choofe  to  conform  to  it,  is  obli- 
ged to  travel  alone.  We  were  forced  to  take  up 
with  a canoe  as  we  could  get  neither  battoes, 
nor  boats  of  bark  ; and  as  there  was  a good  road 
along  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  Hudfon , we  left 
the  men  to  row  forwards,  in  the  canoe,  and  we 
went  along  it  on  the  fhore,  that  we  might  be 
better  able  to  examine  it,  and  its  curiofities, 
with  greater  accuracy.  It  is  very  incommodious 
to  row  in  thefe  canoes;  for  one  ftands  at  each  end 
and  pufhes  the  boat  forwards.  They  commonly 
keep  clofe  to  the  fhore,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  reach  the  ground  eafily.  Thus  the  rowers  are 
forced  to  ftand  upright,  whilft  they  row  in  a 
canoe.  We  kept  along  the  ihore  all  the  evening, 
towards  the  river,  it  confided  of  great  hills,  and 
next  to  the  water  grew  the  trees,  which  I have 
above  mentioned,  and  which  like  wife  are  to  be  met 

•J*  Romans  ii.  24. 

* See  the  defcription  of  it.  p.  84. 
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with  on  the  fhores  of  the  ifle,  in  the  river,  fituate 
below  Albany . The  eafterly  fhore  of  the  river 
is  uncultivated,  woody,  and  hilly;  but  the 
weftern  is  flat,  cultivated,  and  chiefly  turned 
into  corn-fields,  which  had  no  drains,  though 
they  wanted  them  in  fome  places.  It  appeared 
very  plainly  here,  that  the  river  had  formerly 
been  broader.  For  there  is  a Hoping  bank  on 
the  corn-fields,  at  about  thirty  yards  diftance 
from  the  river,  with  which  it  always  runs  parallel. 
From  this  it  fufficientiy  appears,  that  the  rifing 
ground  formerly  was  the  fhore  of  the  river,  and 
the  corn-fields  its  bed.  As  a further  proof,  it 
mav  be  added,  that  the  fame  fhells  which  abound 
on  the  prefent  fhore  of  the  river,  and  are  not  ap- 
plied to  any  ufeby  the  inhabitants,  ly  plentifully 
fcattered  on  thefe  fields.  I cannot  fay  whether 
this  change  was  occafioned  by  the  diminifhing 
of  the  water  in  the  river,  or  by  its  wafhing  fome 
earth  down  the  river,  and  carrying  it  to  its  fides 
or  by  the  river’s  cutting  deeper  in  on  the  fides. 

All  the  grounds  were  ploughed  very  even, 
as  is  ufual  in  the  SwediJJj  province  of  Upland . 
Some  were  fown  with  yellow , and  others  with 
white  Wheat . Now  and  then  we  faw  great 
fields  of  flax,  which  was  now  beginning  to 
flower.  In  fome  parts  it  grows  very  well,  and 
in  others  it  was  but  indifferent.  The  exeeffive 
drought  which  had  continued  throughout  this 
fpring,  had  parched  all  the  grafs  and  plants  on 
hills  and  high  grounds,  leaving  no  other  green 
plant  than  the  common  Mullein  f Verbafcum 
. Thapfus  Linn.)  which  I faw  in  feveral  places, 
on  the  driefl:  and  higheA  hills,  growing  in  fpite 
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of  the  parching  heat  of  the  fun,  and  though  the 
paftures  and  meadows  were  exceflively  poor, 
and  afforded  fcarce  any  food  at  all,  yet  the  cattle 
never  touched  the  Mullein . Now  and  then  I 
found  fields  with  peafe,  but  the  Charlock  (Swa- 
ps arvenßs  Linn.)  kept  them  quite  under.  The 
foil  in  moft  of  thefe  fields  is  a fine  mould,  which 
goes  pretty  deep. 

The  wild  vines  cover  all  the  hills  along  the 
rivers,  on  which  no  other  plants  grow,  and  on 
thofe  which  are  covered  with  trees,  they  climb 
to  the  tops  of  them,  and  wholly  cover  them, 
making  them  bend  down  with  their  weight. 
They  had  already  large  grapes  ; we  faw  them 
abundant  all  this  day,  and  during  all  the  time 
that  we  kept  to  the  river  Hudfon , on  the  hills, 
along  the  fhores,  and  on  fome  little  iflands  in 
the  river. 

The  'white- hacked  Maize-thieves  appeared 
now  and  then,  flying  amongft  the  bufhes:  their 
note  is  fine,  and  they  are  not  fo  large  as  the 
black  maize-thieves,  ( Oriolus  Phceniceus').  We 
faw  them  near  New  York , for  the  fir  ft  time. 

We  found  a Water-beech  tree  (Platanus  occi - 
dentalis)  cut  down  near  the  road,  meafuring 
about  five  feet  in  diameter. 

This  day,  and  for  fome  days  afterwards,  we 
met  with  iflands  in  the  river.  The  larger  ones 
were  cultivated,  and  turned  into  corn-fields  and 
meadows. 

We  walked  about  five  Engli/h  miles  along  the 
river  to-day,  and  found  the  ground,  during  that 
time,  very  uniform,  and  confiding  of  pure  earth. 
The  Red  Maple,  the  Water-beech,  the  Water- 

afp. 
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afp,  the  wild  Prune-tree,  the  Sumach,  the  Elm, 
the  wild  Vines,  and  fome  fpecies  of  Willows, 
were  the  trees  which  we  met  with  on  the  riling 
(bores  of  the  river,  where  fome  Afparagus  ( Af- 
faragus  officinalis)  grew  wild. 

We  pafled  the  night  about  fix  miles  from 
Albany , in  a countryman's  cottage.  On  the  weft 
fide  of  the  river  we  faw  feveral  houfes,  one  after 
another,  inhabited  by  the  defcendants  of  the  firfb 
Dutch  fettlers,  who  lived  by  cultivating  their 
grounds.  About  half  an  Englißo  mile  beyond 
our  lodgings,  was  the  place  where  the  tide  flops 
in  the  river  Hudfon , there  being  only  fmall  and 
(hallow  dreams  above  it.  At  that  place  they 
catch  a good  many  lorts  of  fifli  in  the  river. 

The  barns  were  generally  built  in  the  Dutch 
way,  as  I have  before  described ; for  in  the 
middle  was  the  threfhing-floor,  above  it  a place 
for  the  hay  and  draw,  and  on  each  fide  llables 
for  horfes,  cows,  and  other  animals.  The  barn 
itfelfwas  very  large.  Sometimes  the  buildings 
in  the  court-yard  confift  only  of  a room,  and  a 
garret  above  it,  together  with  a barn  upon  the 
above  plan. 

"June  22d.  This  morning  I followed  one  of 
our  guides  to  the  water-fall  near  Cohoes , in  the 
river  Mohawk,  before  it  falls  into  the  river 
Hudfon.  This  fall  is  about  three  Englifi  miles 
from  the  place  where  I pafled  the  night.  The 
country  till  the  fall  is  a plain,  and  only  hilly 
about  the  fall  itfelf.  The  wood  is  cleared  in 
mod  places,  and  the  ground  cultivated,  and 
interfperfed  with  farm-houfes. 
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The  Cohoes  Fall  is  one  of  the  greateft  in  North 
America . It  is  in  the  river  Mohawk  y before  it 
unites  with  the  river  Hadfon.  Above  and  below 
the  fall,  the  fides  and  the  bottom  of  the  river 
confift  of  hard  rock.  The  river  is  three  hun- 
dred yards  broad  here.  At  the  fall  there  is  a 
rock  croffways  in  the  river,  /unning  every  where 
equally  high,  and  eroding  in  a ftrait  line  with 
the  fide  which  forms  the  fall.  It  reprefents,  as 
it  were,  a wall  towards  the  lower  fide,  which 
Is  not  quite  perpendicular,  wanting  about  four 
yards.  The  height  of  this  wall,  over  which 
the  water  rolls,  appeared  to  me  about  twenty  or 
twenty-four  yards.  I had  marked  this  height 
In  my  pocket-book  ; and  afterwards  found  it 
agreed  pretty  well  with  the  account  which  that 
Ingenious  engineer,  Mr.  Lewis  Evans , commu- 
nicated to  me  at  Philadelphia . He  faid,  that  he 
had  geometrically  mealured  the  breadth  and 
height  of  the  fall,  and  found  it  nine  hundred 
Englifh  feet  broad,  and  feventy-five  feet  high. 
The  reprefentation  of  this  fall,  which  is  here 
joined,  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Evans.  There, 
was  very  little  water  in  the  river  at  prefent,  and 
it  only  ran  over  the  fall  in  a few  places.  In 
fuch  places  where  the  water  had  rolled  down 
before,  it  had  cut  deep  holes  below  into  thd 
rock,  fometimes  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
fathoms.  The  bed  of  the  river,  below  the  fall, 
was  of  rock,  and  quite  dry,  there  being  only  a 
channel  in  the  middle  fourteen  feet  broad,  and 
a fathom  or  feme  what  more  deep,  through 
which  the  water  pa  fled  which  came  over  the 
fall.  We  faw  a number  of  holes  in  the  rock, 

below 
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below  the  fall,  which  bore  a perfedl  refemblance 
to  thofe  in  Sweden  which  we  call  Giants  Pots , 
or  Mountain  Kettles , They  differed  in  fize  ; 
there  being  large  deep  ones,  and  fmall  (hallow 
ones.  We  had  clear  uninterrupted  fun-fhine, 
not  a cloud  above  the  horizon  and  no  w'ind  at 
alh  However,  clofe  to  this  fall,  where  the 
water  was  in  fuch  a fmall  quantity,  there  was 
a continual  drizzling  rain,  occafioned  by  the 
vapours  which  rofe  from  the  water  during  its 
fall,  and  were  carried  about  by  the  wind.  There- 
fore, in  coming  within  a mulket-lhot  of  the 
fall,  againft  the  wind,  our  cloths  were  wetted 
at  once,  as  from  a rain.  The  whirl-pools, 
which  were  in  the  water  below  the  fall,  con« 
tained  feveral  kinds  of  fifh ; and  they  were 
caught  by  fome  people,  who  amufed  them  (elves 
with  angling.  The  rocks  hereabouts  con- 
lift  of  the  fame  black  ftone  which  forms  the 
hills  about  Albany . When  expofed  to  the  air, 
it  is  apt  to  Ihiver  into  horizontal  flakes,  as  date 
does. 

At  noon  we  continued  our  journey  to  Canada 
j in  the  canoe,  which  was  pretty  long,  and  made 
out  of  a white  pine.  Somewhat  beyond  the  farm 
where  we  lay  at  night,  the  river  became  fo 
lhallow  that  the  men  could  reach  the  ground 
every  where  with  their  oars;  it  being  in  fome 
parts  not  above  two  feet  and  fometimes  ,but  one 
foot  deep.  The  fhore  and  bed  of  the  ri^er  cohfifted 
of  fand  and  pebbles.  The  river  was  very  rapid,  2nd 
againft  us;  fo  that  our  rowers  found  it  very  hard 
work  to  get  forward  againft  the  ftream.  The  hills 
along  the  fhore  confifted  merely  of  foil;  and  were 
V ol * II.  I very 
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very  high  and  fteep  in  fome  parts.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  was  generally  near  two  mufket-fhot. 

Sturgeons  abound  in  the  river  Hudfon . We 
faw  them  for  feveral  days  together  leap  high  up 
into  the  air,  efpecially  in  the  evening;  our 
guides,  and  the  people  who  lived  hereabouts, 
afferted  that  they  never  fee  any  fturgeons  in 
winter  time,  becaufe  thefe  fifh  go  into  the  fea 
late  in  autumn,  but  come  up  -again  in  fpring 
and  flay  in  the  river  all  the  fummer.  They  are 
faid  to  prefer  the  fh  all  owe  ft  places  in  the  river, 
which  agreed  pretty  well  with  our  obfervations ; 
for  we  never  faw  them  leap  out  of  the  water  but 
in  fh  allows.  Their  food  is  faid  to  be  feveral 

hinds  of  conferva,  which  grow  in  plenty  in 
fome  places  at  the  bottom  of  the  river ; for  thefe 
weeds  are  found  in  their  bellies  when  they  are 
opened.  The  Dutch  who  are  fettled  here,  and 
the  Indians , fifh  for  fturgeons,  and  every  night  of 
our  voyage  upon  this  river,  we  obferved  feveral 
boats  with  people  who  (truck  them  with  har- 
poons. The  torches  which  they  employed  were 
made  of  that  kind  of  pine,  which  they  call  the 
black  pine  here.  The  nights  were  exceedingly 
dark,  though  they  were  now  (horteft,  and  though 
we  were  in  a country  fo  much  to  the  South  of 
Sweden . The  banks  of  the  river  lay  covered 
with  dead  fturgeons,  which  had  been  wounded 
with  the  harpoon,  but  efcaped,  and  died  after- 
wards ; they  occafioned  an  infopportable  ftench 
during  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  weather. 

As  we  went  further  up  the  river  we  faw  an 
Indian  woman  and  her  boy  fitting  in  a boat  of 
bark,  and  an  -Indian  wading  through  the  river, 
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with  a great  cap  of  bark  on  his  head.  Near 
them  was  an  ifland  on  which  there  were  a num- 
ber of  Indians  at  prefent,  on  account  of  the 
fturgeon  fifhery.  We  went  to  their  huts  to  try 
if  we  could  get  one  of  them  to  accompany  us  to 
Fort  St.  Frederick.  On  our  arrival  we  found 
that  all  the  men  were  gone  into  the  woods  a 
hunting,  and  we  were  forced  to  engage  their 
boys  to  go  and  look  for  them.  They  demanded 
bread  for  payment,  and  we  gave  them  twenty 
little  round  loaves;  for  as  they  found  that  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  us  to  fpeak  with 
the  Indians , they  raifed  difficulties,  and  would 
not  go  till  we  gave  them  what  they  wanted* 
The  ifland  belonged  to  the  Dutch*  who  had 
turned  it  into  corn-fields.  But  at  prefent  they 
had  leafed  it  to  the  Indians , who  planted  their 
maize  and  feveral  kinds  of  mellons  on  it.  They 
built  their  huts  or  wigwams  on  this  ifland,  on  a 
very  Ample  plan.  Four  ports  were  put  into  the 
ground  perpendicularly,  over  which  they  had 
placed  poles,  and  made  a roof  of  bark  upon  them. 
They  had  either  no  walls  at  all,  or  they  confifted 
of  branches  with  leaves,  which  were  fixed  to 
the  poles.  Their  beds  confifted  of  deer-lkins 
which  were  fpread  on  the  ground.  Their  uten~ 
ills  were  a couple  of  fm all  kettles,  and  two 
ladles,  and  a bucket  or  two  of  bark,  made  fo 
clofe  as  to  keep  water.  The  fturgeons  were  cut 
into  long  flices,  and  hung  up  in  the  fun-ihine  to 
dry,  and  to  be  ready  againft  winter.  The  Indian 
women  were  fitting  at  their  work  on  the  hill, 
upon  deer-lkins.  They  never  make  ufe  of  chairs, 
but  fit  on  the  ground  : however  they  do  not  fit 
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crofs-legged,  as  the  Turks  do,  but  between  their 
feet,  which,  though  they  be  turned  backwards, 
are  not  eroded,  but  bent  outwards.  The  wo- 
men wear  no  head-drefs,  and  have  black  hair. 
They  have  a fhort  blue  petticoat,  which  reaches 
to  their  knees,  and  the  brim  of  which  is  border- 
ed with  red  or  other  ribbands.  They  wear 

their  (Lifts  over  their  petticoats.  They  have 
large  ear-rings ; and  their  hair  is  tied  behind, 
and  wrapped  in  ribbands.  Their  Wampum,  or 
Pearls,  and  their  money,  which  is  made  of 
fhells,  are  tied  round  the  neck,  and  hang  down 
on  the  bread.  This  is  their  whole  drefs.  They 
were  now  making  feveral  kinds  of  work  of  (kins, 
to  which  they  fowed  the  quills  of  the  American 
Porcupines , having  dyed  them  black  or  red,  or 
or  left  them  in  their  original  colour. 

Towards  evening,  we  went  from  hence  to 
a farm  clofe  to  the  river,  where  we  found  only 
one  man,  looking  after  the  maize  and  the  fields ; 
the  chief  of  the  men  not  being  then  returned 
from  the  war. 

The  little  brooks  here  contain  Crawfifii, 
which  are  exadly  the  fame  with  ours  *,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  they  are  fomewhat 
lefs ; however,  the  Dutch  inhabitants  will  not 
eat  them. 


June  23d.  We  waited  a good  while  for  the 
Indians , who  had  promifed  to  come  home,  in 
order  to  fhew  us  the  way  to  Fort  St.  Ann,  and 
to  afiift  us  in  making  a boat  of  bark,  to  continue 
our  voyage,  i^bout  eight  o’clock  three  of  the 
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men  arrived.  Their  hair  was  black,  and  cut 
fhort , they  wore  rough  pieces  of  woollen  cloth, 
of  a bright  green  colour,  on  their  fhoulders,  a 
fliirt  which  covers  their  thighs,  and  pieces  of 
cloth,  or  fkins,  which  they  wrap  round  the  legs 
and  part  of  the  thighs.  They  had  neither  hats, 
caps,  nor  breeches.  Two  of  them  had  painted 
the  upper  part  of  their  foreheads,  and  their 
cheeks,  with  vermilion.  Round  their  neck  was 
a ribband,  from  which  hung  a bag  down  to  the 
bread,  containing  their  knives.  They  promifed 
to  accompany  us  for  thirty  {hillings ; but  foon 
after  changed  their  minds,  and  went  with  an 
Englijhman , who  gave  them  more.  Thus  we 
were  obliged  to  make  this  journey  without  thefe 
guides,  who  were,  however,  honed  enough  to 
return  us  fifteen  {hillings,  which  we  had  paid 
them  before-hand. 

Our  lad  night’s  lodging  was  about  ten  Eng- 
UJh  miles  from  Albany . During  the  lad  war, 
which  was  jud  ended,  the  inhabitants  had  re- 
treated from  thenee  to  Albany  9 beeaufe  the 
French  Indians  had  taken  or  killed  all  the  people 
they  met  with,  fet  the  houfes  on  fire,  and  cut 
down  the  trees.  Therefore,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants returned,  they  found  no  houfes,  and  were 
forced  to  ly  under  a few  boards  which  were 
huddled  together. 

The  river  was  almod  a muflcet-fhot  broad, 
and  the  ground  on  both  fides  cultivated.  The 
hills  near  the  river  were  deep,  and  the  earth  of 
a pale  colour. 

The  American  Elder  (Sambucus  Occident  a- 
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Its  * ) grows  in  incredible  quantities  along  thofe 
hills,  which  appear  quite  white,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  flowers  on  the  Elder. 

All  this  day  along,  we  had  one  current  after 
after  another,  full  of  ftones,  which  were  great 
©bftacies  to  our  getting  forward.  The  water 
in  the  river  was  very  clear,  and  generally  (hal- 
low, being  only  from  two  to  four  feet  deep, 
running  very  violently  againfl;  us  in  moft  places. 
The  (Lore  was  covered  with  pebbles,  and  a grey 
fand.  The  hills  confided  of  earth,  were  high, 
and  flood  perpendicular  towards  the  river,  which 
was  near  two  mufket-fhot  broad.  Sometimes 
the  land  was  cultivated,  and  fometimes  it  was 
covered  with  woods. 

The  hills  near  the  river  abound  with  red  and 
white  clover.  We  found  both  thefe  kinds 
plentiful  in  the  woods.  It  is  therefore  difficult 
to  determine  whether  they  were  brought  over 
by  the  Europeans , as  fome  people  think  ; or 
whether  they  were  originally  in  America , which 
the  Indians  deny. 

We  found  Purflane  fPortulaca  oleracea) 
growing  plentifully  in  a fandy  foil.  In  gardens 
it  was  one  of  the  worft  weeds. 

We  found  people  returning  every  where  to 
their  habitations,  which  they  had  been  forced 
to  leave  during  the  war. 

The  farms  were  commonly  built  clofe  to 
the  river,  on  the  hills.  Each  houfe  has  a little 
kitchen-garden,  and  a ftill  lefler  orchard.  Some 
farms,  however,  had  large  gardens.  The 
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kitchen-gardens  afford  feveral  kinds  of  gourds, 
water-melons,  and  kidney-beans.  The  orch- 
ards are  full  of  apple-trees.  This  year  the  trees 
had  few  or  no  apples,  on  account  of  the  frofty 
nights  which  had  happened  in  May,  and  the 
drought  which  had  continued  throughout  this 
fummer. 

The  houfes  hereabouts  'are  generally  built 
of  beams  of  wood,  and  of  unburnt  bricks  dried 
by  the  fun  and  the  air.  The  beams  are  firft 
eredted,  and  upon  them  a gable  with  two  walls, 
and  the  fpars.  The  wall  on  the  gable  is  made 
of  boards.  The  roof  is  covered  with  (hingles 
of  fir.  They  make  the  walls  of  unburnt  bricks, 
between  the  beams,  to  keep  the  rooms  warmer; 
and  that  they  might  not  eafily  be  deftroyed  by 
rain  and  air,  they  are  covered  with  boards  on 
the  outfide.  The  cellar  is  below  the  houfe. 

The  farms  are  either  built  rdofe  to  the  river- 
fide,  or  on  the  high  grounds;  and  around  them 
are  large  fields  with  maize. 

We  faw  great  numbers  of  Mufe-Rats  ( Caßor 
Zibethicus  Linn.)  on  the  fhores  of  the  river, 
where  they  had  many  holes,  fome  on  a level 
with  the  furface  of  the  water.  Thefe  holes  were 
large  enough  to  admit  a kitten.  Before  and  in 
the  entrance  to  the  holes,  lay  a quantity  of  emp- 
ty {hells,  the  animals  of  which  had  been  eaten 
by  the  Mujk-Rats  *.  They  are  caught  in  traps 
placed  along  the  water- fide,  and  baited  with 
fome  maize  or  apples. 

* This  appears  to  be  a new  obfervation,  as  Linnaus,  De  Buffen, 
and  Sanajin  pretend,  they  onJy  feed  on  the  Accrue,  or  Reeds,  and 

other  roots. 
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The  Sajfafras-trees  abound  here,  but  never 
grow  to  any  confiderable  height. 

Chesnut-trees  appear  now  and  then. 

The  Cockfpur  Hawthorn  (Crataegus  Crus 
Galli  Linn.)  grows  in  the  pooreft  foil,  and  has 
very  long  fpines  ; which  (hews,  that  it  may  be 
very  advantageoufly  planted  in  hedges,  efpecially 
in  a poor  foil. 

This  night  we  lodged  with  a farmer,  who 
had  returned  to  his  farm  after  the  war  was  over. 
All  his  buildings,  except  the  great  barn,  were 
burnt. 

June  24th.  The  farm  where  we  pafled  the 
night  was  the  laft  in  the  province  of  New  York, 
towards  Canada , which  had  been  left  Handing, 
and  which  was  now  inhabited.  Further  on, 
we  met  Hill  with  inhabitants : but  they  had  no 
houfes,  and  lived  in  huts  of  boards ; the  houfes 
being  burnt  during  the  war. 

As  we  continued  our  journey,  we  obferved 
the  country  on  both  fides  of  the  river  to  be  ge- 
nerally fiat,  but  fometimes  hilly ; and  large 
trails  of  it  are  covered  with  woods  of  fir-trees. 
Nov/  and  then  we  found  fome  parts  turned  into 
corn-fields  and  meadows  ; however,  the  greater 
part  was  covered  with  woods.  Ever  fince  we 
left  Albany , alrnofi:  half-way  to  Saratoga , the 
river  runs  very  rapid  j and  it  coft  us  a deal  of 
pains  to  get  upwards.  But  afterwards  it  be- 
comes very  deep,  for  the  fpace  of  feveral  miles ; 
and  the  water  moves  very  flowly.  The  fhores 
are  very  fteep,  though  they  are  not  very  high. 
The  river  is  two  mufket-fhot  broad.  In  the 
afternoon  it  changed  its  direction  ; for  hitherto 
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its  diredlion  was  from  North  to  South,  but  now 
it  came  from  N.  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  W.  and  fome- 
times  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. 

Ant-hills  are  very  fcarce  in  America ; and 
I do  not  remember  feeing  a Angle  one  before  I 
came  to  the  Cohoes  Fall . We  obferved  a few  in 
the  woods  to-day.  The  Ants  were  the  fame 
with  our  common  red  ones  ( Formica  rufa  Linn.) 
The  Ant-hills  confift  chiefly  of  the  llate-like 
mouldered  ftone  which  abounds  here,  there  be- 
ing nothing  elfe  for  them. 

Chesnut  - trees  grew  fcattered  in  the 
woods.  We  are  told,  that  Mulberry-trees 
fMorus  rubra  Linn.)  likewife  grow  wild  here, 
but  rather  fcarce  ; and  this  is  the  moft  norther- 
ly place  where  they  grow  in  America  ; at  leaf!, 
they  have  not  been  obferved  further  to  the 
north.  We  met  with  wild  parfneps  everyday  ; 
but  commonly  in  fuch  places  where  the  land 
was,  or  had  been,  cultivated.  Hemp  grows 
fpontaneoufly,  and  in  great  abundance,  near  old 
plantations. 

The  woods  abound  with  Wcodlicey  which 
were  extremely  troublefome  to  us. 

The  Thuya  occidentalis  Linn . appeared  along 
the  fhores  of  the  river.  I had  not  feen  it  there 
before. 

The  trees  which  grow  along  the  fliores,  and 
on  the  adjacent  hills,  within  our  light  to-day, 
are  elms,  birches,  white  firs,  alders,  dog-trees, 
lime-trees,  red  willows,  and  chefnut-trees.  The 
American  Elder,  ( Sambucus  Canadenßs  Linn.) 
and  the  wild  vines,  only  appear  in  places  where 
the  ground  has  been  fomewhat  cultivated,  as  if 
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they  were  defirous  of  being  the  companions  of 
men.  The  lime-trees  and  white  walnut-trees 
are  the  moft  numerous.  The  horn-beams* 
with  inflated  cones,  ( Carpinus  Ofirya  Linn') 
appeared  now  and  then;  but  the  water-beech 
and  water-poplar  never  came  within  fight  any 
more. 

We  frequently  faw  ground-fquirrels  and 
black  fquirrels  in  the  woods. 

At  a little  diftance  from  Saratoga , we  met 
two  Indians  in  their  boats  of  bark,  which  could 
fcarce  contain  more  than  one  perfon. 

Near  Saratoga  the  river  becomes  (hallow 
and  rapid  again.  The  ground  is  here  turned 
into  corn-fields  and  meadows,  but  on  account 
of  the  war,  it  was  not  made  ufe  of. 

Saratoga  has  been  a fort  built  of  wood 
by  the  Englift),  to  flop  the  attacks  of  the  French 
Indians  upon  the  Englifh  inhabitants  in  thefe 
parts,  and  to  ferve  as  a rampart  to  Albany . It  is 
fituated  on  a hill,  on  the  eaft-fide  of  the  river 
Hudfon , and  is  built  of  thick  pofts  driven  into 
the  ground,  dofe  to  each  other,  in  the  manner 
of  palifades,  forming  a fquare,  the  length  of 
whofe  fid  es  was  within  the  reach  of  a mufket- 
flhot.  At  each  corner  are  the  houfes  of  the 
officers,  and  within  the  palifades  are  the  bar- 
racks, all  of  timber.  This  fort  has  been  kept 
in  order  and  was  garrifoned  till  the  laft  war, 
when  the  Englifh  themfelves  in  1747  fet  fire  to 
it,  not  being  able  to  defend  themfelves  in  it 
againft  the  attacks  of  the  French  and  their  In- 
dians ; for  as  foon  as  a party  of  them  went  out 
of  the  fort,  fome  of  thefe  enemies  lay  concealed. 
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and  either  took  them  all  prifoners,  or  (hot 
them. 

I shall  only  mention  one,  out  of  many  art- 
ful tricks  which  were  played  here,  and  which 
both  the  Englifi)  and  French  who  were  prefent 
here  at  that  time  told  me  repeatedly.  A party 
of  French,  with  their  Indians , concealed  them- 
felves  one  night  in  a thicket  near  the  fort.  In 
the  morning  fome  of  their  Indians , as  they  had 
previoufly  refolved,  went  to  have  a nearer  view 
of  the  fort.  The  Englißo  fired  upon  them,  as 
foon  as  they  faw  them  at  a diftance;  the  Indians 
pretended  to  be  wounded,  fell  down,  got  up 
again,  ran  a little  way,  and  dropped  again. 
Above  half  the  garrifon  ruihed  out  to  take  them 
prifoners ; but  as  foon  as  they  were  come  up 
with  them,  the  French  and  the  remaining  In- 
dians came  out  of  the  bufhes,  betwixt  the  for- 
trefs  and  the  Englifi,  furrounded  them,  and 
took  them  prifoners.  Thofe  who  remained  in 
the  fort  had  hardly  time  to  (hut  the  gates,  nor 
could  they  fire  upon  the  enemy,  becaufe  they 
equally  expofed  their  countrymen  to  danger, 
and  they  were  vexed  to  fee  their  enemies  take 
and  carry  them  off  in  their  fight,  and  under 
their  cannon.  Such  French  artifices  as  thefe 
made  the  Englfi  weary  of  their  ill-planned  fort. 
We  faw  fome  of  the  palifades  fiill  in  the 
ground.  There  was  an  ifland  in  the  river,  near 
Saratogo , much  better  fituated  for  a fortification. 
The  country  is  flat  on  both  fides  of  the  river 
near  Saratoga , and  its  foil  good.  The  wood 
round  about  was  generally  cut  down.  The 
fhores  of  the  river  are  high,  fteep,  and  confifi  of 
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earth.  We  faw  fome  hills  in  the  north,  be« 
yond  the  diftant  foreft.  The  inhabitants  are 
Dutch , and  bear  an  inveterate  hatred  to  all  Eng- 

liftmen. 

We  lay  over  night  in  a little  hut  of  boards 
erected  by  the  people  who  were  come  to  live 
here. 

June  25th.  Several  fa w~ mills  were  built 
here  before  the  war,  which  were  very  profitable 
to  the  inhabitants,  on  account  of  the  abundance 
of  wood  which  grows  here. 

The  boards  were  eafily  brought  to  Albany , 
and  from  thence  to  New  York , in  rafts  every 
fpring  with  the  high  water;  but  all  the  mills 
were  burnt  at  prefent. 

This  morning  we  proceeded  up  the  river, 
but  after  we  had  advanced  about  an  Englft  mile, 
we  fell  in  with  a water-fall,  which  coft  us  a 
deal  of  pains  before  we  could  get  our  canoe 
over  it.  The  water  was  very  deep  juft  below 
the  fall,  owing  to  its  hollowing  the  rock  out  by 
the  fall.  In  every  place  where  we  met  with 
rocks  in  the  river,  we  found  the  water  very 
deep,  from  two  to  four  fathoms  and  upwards ; 
becaufe  by  finding  a refiftance  it  had  worked  a 
deeper  channel  into  the  ground.  Above  the  fall, 
the  river  is  very  deep  again,  the  water  Aides 
along  filently,  and  increafes  fuddenly  near  the 
fhores.  On  both  fides,  till  you  come  to  Fort 
Nicholfon , the  fhore  is  covered  with  tall  trees. 
After  rowing  feveral  miles,  we  pafied  another 
water-fall,  which  is  longer  and  more  dangerous 
than  the  preceding  one. 

Giants- 
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Giants-pots  which  I have  defcribed  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Swedißj  Academy  of 
Sciences,  are  abundant  near  the  fall  of  the  rock 
which  extends  acrofs  the  river.  The  rock  was 
almoft  dry  at  prefent,  the  river  containing  very 
little  water  at  this  leafon  of  the  year.  Some  of 
the  giants-pots  were  round,  but  in  general  they 
were  oblong.  At  the  bottom  of  mofl  of  them 
lay  either  ilones  or  grit,  in  abundance.  Some 
were  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  but  fome  were 
lefs.  Their  depth  was  likewife  different,  and 
fome  that  I obferved  were  above  two  foot  deep. 
It  is  plain  that  they  owed  their  origin  to  the 
whirling  of  the  water  round  a pebble,  which  by 
that  means  was  put  in  motion,  together  with 
the  fand. 

We  intended  to  have  gone  quite  up  to  Fort 
Nicholfon  in  the  canoe,  which  would  have  been 
a great  convenience  to  us ; but  we  found  it 
impoffible  to  get  over  the  upper  fall,  the  canoe 
being  heavy,  and  fcarce  any  water  in  the  river, 
except  in  one  place  where  it  flowed  over  the 
rock,  and  where  it  was  impoffible  to  get  up,  on 
account  of  the  fteepnefs,  and  the  violence  of  the 
fall.  We  were  accordingly  obliged  to  leave  our 
canoe  here,  and  to  carry  our  baggage  through 
unfrequented  woods  to  Fort  Anne , on  the  river 
Woodcreek , which  is  a fpace  from  forty-three  to 
fifty  Englifi)  miles,  during  which  we  were  quite 
fpent,  through  the  excefs  of  heat.  Sometimes 
we  had  no  other  way  of  crofling  deep  rivers, 
than  by  cutting  down  tall  trees,  which  flood  on 

* This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Swedfo  word  j<ztte  gry  tor. 
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their  banks,  and  throwing  them  acrofs  the  j 
•water.  All  the  land  we  pafled  over  this  after- 
noon was  aim  oft  level,  without  hills  and  ftones, 
and  entirely  covered  with  a tall  and  thick  foreft. 

In  which  we  continually  met  with  trees  which 
were  fallen  down,  becaufe  no  one  made  the  lead: 
nfe  of  the  woods.  We  pafled  the  next  night  in 
the  midft  of  the  fo reft,  plagued  with  mufldtoes, 
gnats,  and  wood-lice,  and  in  fear  of  all  kinds  of 
fnakes. 

June  26th.  Early  this  morning  we  con- 
tinued our  journey  through  the  wood,  along  the 
liver  Hudfon.  There  was  an  old  path  leading 
to  Fort  Nicholfon , but  it  was  fo  overgrown  with 
grafs,  that  we  difcovered  it  with  great  difficul- 
ty. In  fome  places  we  found  plenty  of  rafp - 
berries . 

Fort  fJicholfon  is  the  place  on  the  eaftern 
Ihore  of  the  river  Hudfon , where  a wooden  for- 
tification formerly  flood.  We  arrived  here 
fome  time  before  noon,  and  refted  a while. 
Colonel  Lydius  refided  here  till  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  war,  chiefly  with  a view  of  carrying 
on  a greater  trade  with  the  French  Indians ; but 
during  the  waSr,  they  burnt  his  houfe,  and  took 
his  fon  prifoner.  The  fort  was  fituated  on  a 
plain,  but  at  prefent  the  place  is  all  overgrown 
with  a thicket.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1709, 
during  the  war  which  Queen  Anne  carried  on 
againft  the  French , and  it  was  named  after  the 
brave  Englifo  general  Nicholfon . It  was  not  fo 
much  a fort,  as  a magazine  to  Fort  Anne*  In 
the  year  1711,  when  the  Englifo  naval  attempt 
upon  Canada  mifcarried,  the  Englifo  themfelves 
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fet  fire  to  this  place.  The  foil  hereabouts  feems 
to  be  pretty  fertile.  The  river  Hudfon  paflfed 
clofe  by  here. 

In  the  afternoon  we  continued  our  journey; 
We  had  hitherto  followed  the  eaftern  fhore  of 
the  river  Hudfon , and  gone  almoft  due  North  ; 
but  now  we  left  it,  and  went  E.  N.  E.  or  N.  E. 
acrofs  the  woods,  in  order  to  come  to  the  up- 
per end  of  the  river  Woodcreek , which  flows  to 
Fort  St.  Frederick , where  we  might  go  in  a 
boat  from  the  former  place.  The  ground  we 
paflfed  over  this  afternoon  was  generally  flat, 
and  fomewhat  low.  Sometimes  we  faw  a little 
hill,  but  neither  mountains  nor  ftones,  and  the 
country  was  every  where  covered  with  tall  and 
thick  forefts.  The  trees  flood  clofe,  and  af- 
forded a fine  fhade ; but  the  pleafure  which  we 
enjoyed  from  it  was  leflened  by  the  incredible 
quantity  of  gnats  which  filled  the  woods.  We 
found  feveral  plants  here,  but  they  were  far  from 
each  other,  (as  in  our  woods  where  the  cattle 
have  deftroyed  them)  though  no  cattle  ever  came 
here.  The  ground  was  every  where  thick  co- 
vered with  leaves  of  the  laft  autumn.  In  fome 
places  we  found  the  ground  overgrown  with 
great  quantities  of  mofs.  The  foil  was  general- 
ly very  good,  confifting  of  a deep  mould,  in 
which  the  plants  thrive  very  well.  Therefore 
it  feems  that  it  would  anfwer  very  well  if  it  were 
cultivated  : however,  flowing  waters  were  very 
fcarce  hereabouts ; and  if  the  woods  were  clear- 
ed, how  great  would  be  the  efledts  of  the  parch- 
ing heat  of  the  fun,  which  might  then  adt  with 
its  full  force ! 
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We  lodged  this  night  near  a brook,  in  order 
to  be  fufficiently  fupplied  with  water,  which 
was  not  every  where  at  hand  during  this  feafon. 
The  mufkitoes,  punchins,  or  gnats,  and  the 
woodlice,  were  very  troublefome.  Our  fear  of 
fnakes,  and  of  the  Indians , rendered  this  night's 
reft  very  precarious  and  unfecure. 

Punchins,  as  the  Dutch  call  them,  are  the 
little  gnats  (Culex pulicar is  Linn.)  which  abound 
here.  They  are  very  minute,  and  their  wings 
grey,  with  black  fpots.  They  are  ten  times 
worfe  than  the  larger  ones,  f Culex  pipiens  Linn.) 
or  mufkitoes  ; for  their  fize  renders  them  next 
to  imperceptible;  they  are  every  where  carelefs 
of  their  lives,  fuck  their  fill  of  blood,  and  caufe 
a burning  pain. 

We  heard  feveral  great  trees  fall  of  them» 
felves  in  the  night,  though  it  was  fo  calm,  that 
not  a leaf  ftirred.  They  made  a dreadful  crack« 
ing, 

June  27th.  We  continued  our  journey  in 
the  morning.  We  found  the  country  like  that 
which  we  palled  over  yefterday,  except  meet- 
ing with  a few  hills.  Early  this  morning  we 
plainly  heard  a fall  in  the  river  Hudfon . 

In  every  part  of  the  foreft  we  found  trees 
thrown  down  either  by  ftorms,  or  age ; but 
none  were  cut  down,  there  being  no  inhabi- 
tants ; and  though  the  wood  is  very  fine,  yet  no- 
body makes  ufe  of  it.  We  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  get  over  fuch  trees,  becaufe  they  had 
flopped  up  almoft  ail  the  paflages,  and  dole  to 
them  was  the  chief  relidence  of  rattle-fnakes, 
during  the  intenfenefs  of  the  heat. 
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AbouV  two  o’clock  this  afternoon  we  arrived 
at  Fort  Anne * It  lies  upon  the  river  Woodcreek , 
which  is  here  ät  its  origin  no  bigger  than  a little 
brook.  We  ftayed  here  all  this  day,  and  next* 
in  order  to  make  a new  boat  of  bark,  becaufe 
there  was  no  poffibility  to  go  down  the  river  to 
Fort  St.  Fredericky  without  it.  We  arrived  in 
time,  for  one  of  our  guides  fell  ill  this  morning* 
and  could  not  have  gone  any  further  with  his 
burthen,  If  he  had  been  worfe,  we  fhould  have 
been  obliged  to  flop  on  his  account*  which  would 
have  put  us  under  great  difficulties,  as  our  pro- 
vifions  would  foon  have  been  exhaufted*  and 
from  the  defart  place  where  we  were,  we  could 
not  have  arrived  at  any  inhabited  place  in  lefs 
than  three  or  four  days.  Happily  we  reached 
the  wifh’d-for  place,  and  the  fick  man  had  time 
to  reft  and  recover. 

About  Fort  Anne  we  found  a number  of 
mice,  of  the  common  kind.  They  were  proba- 
bly the  offspring  of  thofe  which  were  brought 
to  the  fort  in  the  foldier’s  provifions*  at  the  time 
when  it  was  kept  in  a ftate  of  defence* 

We  met  with  fome  apple  and  plumb-trees* 
which  were  certainly  planted  when  the  fort  was 
in  a good  condition. 

June  28th.  The  American  Elm9  fVlmus 
Americana  Linn  J grows  in  abundance,  in  the 
forefts  hereabouts.  There  are  two  kinds  of  it. 
One  was  called  the  White  Elm,  on  account  of 
the  infide  of  the  tree  being  white.  It  was  more 
plentiful  than  the  other  fpecies,  which  was 
called  the  Red  Elm * becaufe  the  colour  of  the 
wood  was  reddifh.  Of  the  bark  of  the  former 
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the  boats  made  ufe  of  here  are  commonly  made* 
it  being  tougher  than  the  bark  of  any  other  tree«, 
With  the  bark  of  hiccory,  which  is  employed 
as  baft,  they  fow  the  elm-bark  together,  and 
with  the  bark  of  the  red  elm  they  join  the  ends 
of  the  boat  fa  clofe  as  to  keep  the  water  out* 
They  beat  the  bark  between  two  ftones  * or  for 
want  of  them,  between  two  pieces  of  wood. 

The  making  of  the  boat  took  up  half  yefter- 
day*  and  all  this  day.  To  make  fuch  a boat, 
they  pick  out  a thick  tall  elm,  with  a fmooth 
bark,  and  with  as  few  branches  as  poffible. 
This  tree  is  cut  down,  and  great  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  the  bark  from  being  hurt  by  falling 
againft  other  trees,  or  againft  the  ground.  With 
this  view  fome  people  do  not  fell  the  trees,  but 
climb  to  the  top  of  them*  fplit  the  bark,  and 
ftrip  it  oft7,  which  was  the  method  our  carpen- 
ter took.  The  bark  is  fplit  on  one  fide,  in  a 
ftrait  line  along  the  tree,  as  long  as  the  boat  is 
intended  to  be  ; at  the  fame  time,  the  bark  is 
carefully  cut  from  the  ftem  a little  way  on  both 
fades  of  the  flit,  that  it  may  more  eafxly  feparate  $ 
the  bark  is  then  pealed  off  very  carefully,  and 
particular  care  is  taken  not  to  make  any  holes 
into  it  5 this  is  eafy  when  the  fap  is  in  the  trees* 
and  at  other  feafons  the  tree  is  heated  by  the  fire, 
for  that  purpofe.  The  bark  thus  ftript  off  is 
fpread  on  the  ground,  in  a fmooth  place,  turning 
the  infide  downwards,  and  the  rough  outfide. 
upwards,  and  to  ftretch  it  better,  fome  logs  of 
wood  or  ftones  are  carefully  put  on  it,  which 
prefs  it  down.  Then  the  fides  of  the  bark  are 
gently  bent  upwards,  in  order  to  form  the  fides 
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öf  the  boat ; fome  flicks  are  then  fixed  into  the 
ground,  at  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  feet 
from  each  other,  in  the  curve  line,  in  which  the 
fides  of  the  boat  are  intended  to  be,  fupporting 
the  bark  intended  for  the  fides ; the  fides  of  the 
bark  are  then  bent  in  the  form  which  the  boat 
is  to  have,  and  according  to  that  the  flicks  are 
either  put  nearer  or  further  off.  The  ribs  of 
the  boat  are  made  of  thick  branches  of  hiccory, 
they  being  tough  and  pliable.  They  are  cut 
into  feveral  flat  pieces,  about  an  inch  thick*  and 
bent  into  the  form  which  the  ribs  require*  ac* 
cording  to  their  places  in  the  broader  or  nar- 
rower part  of  the  boat.  Being  thus  bent*  they 
are  put  acrofs  the  boat,  upon  the  back,  or  its 
bottom,  pretty  clofe,  about  a fpan,  or  ten  inches 
from  each  other.  The  upper  edge  on  each  fide 
of  the  boat  is  made  of  two  thin  poles,  of  the 
length  of  the  boat,  which  are  put  clofe  together, 
on  the  fide  of  the  boat,  being  flat,  where  they 
are  to  be  joined.  The  edge  of  the  bark  is  put 
between  thefe  two  poles,  and  fevved  up  with 
threads  of  bafi,  of  the  moufe-wood,  or  other 
tough  bark,  or  with  roots.  But  before  it  is  thus 
fewed  up,  the  ends  of  the  ribs  are  likewife  put 
between  the  two  poles  on  each  fide,  taking  care 
to  keep  them  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other. 
After  that  is  done,  the  poles  are  fewed  together, 
and  being  bent  properly,  both  their  ends  join  at 
each  end  of  the  boat,  where  they  are  tied  toge- 
ther with  ropes.  To  prevent  the  widening  of 
the  boat  at  the  top,  three  or  four  tranfverfe  bands 
are  put  acrofs  it,  from  one  edge  to  the  other,  at 
the  diftance  of  thirty  or  forty  inches 'from  each 
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other.  Thefe  bands  are  commonly  made  of 
hiccory,  on  account  of  its  toughnefs  and  flexi- 
bility, and  have  a good  length.  Their  extremi- 
ties are  put  through  the  bark  on  both  fides, 
juft  below  the  poles,  which  make  the  edges  ; 
they  are  bent  op  above  thofe  poles,  and  twilled 
round  the  middle  part  of  the  bands,  where  they 
are  carefully  tied  by  ropes.  As  the  bark  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  boat  cannot  be  put  fo  clofe  to- 
gether as  to  keep  the  water  out,  the  crevices  are 
flopped  up  with  the  crufhed  or  pounded  bark  of 
the  red  elm,  which  in  that  flate  looks  like  oakum. 
Some  pieces  of  bark  are  put  upon  the  ribs  in  the 
boat,  without  which  the  foot  would  eafily  pierce 
the  thin  and  weak  bark  below,  which  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  for  the  better  fecurity  of 
which,  fomc  thin  boards  are  commonly  laid  at 
the  bottom,  which  may  he  trod  upon  with  more 
fafety.  The  fide  of  the  bark  which  has  been 
upon  the  wood,  thus  becomes  the  outfide  of  the 
boat,  becaufe  it  is  fmooth  and  flippy,  and  cuts 
the  water  with  lefs  difficulty  than  the  other. 
The  building  of  thefe  boats  is  not  always  quick  ; 
for  fometimes  it  happens  that  after  peeling  the 
bark  off  an  elm,  and  carefully  examining  it,  it 
is  found  pierced  with  holes  and  fplits,  or  it  is 
too  thin  to  venture  one’s  life  in.  In  fuch  a cafe 
another  elm  mnft  be  looked  out;  and  it  feme- 
times  happens  that  feveral  elms  mu  ft  be  dripped 
of  their  bark,  before  one  is  found  fit  for  a boat. 
That  which  we  made  was  big  enough  to  bear 
four  perfons,  with  our  baggage,  which  weighed 
fprnewhat  more  than  a man. 
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All  poffible  precautions  muft  be  taken  in 
rowing  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  thefe  parts  with 
a boat  of  bark.  For  as  the  rivers,  and  even  the 
lakes,  contain  numbers  of  broken  trees,  which 
are  commonly  hidden  under  the  water,  the  boat 
may  eafily  run  againft  a fharp  branch,  which 
would  tear  half  the  boat  away,  if  one  rowed  on 
very  faft,  expofing  the  people  in  it  to  great  dan- 
ger, where  the  water  is  very  deep,  efpecially  if 
fuch  a branch  held  the  boat. 

To  get  into  fuch  a dangerous  vefifel,  mad  be 
done  with  great  care,  and  for  the  greater  fafety, 
without  fhoes.  For  with  the  fhoes  on,  and  fiill 
more  with  a fudden  leap  into  the  boat,  the 
heels  may  eafily  pierce  through  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  which  might  fometimes  be  attended 
with  very  difagrceable  circumftances,  efpecially 
when  the  boat  is  fo  near  a rock,  and  clofe  to  that 
a fudden  depth  of  water ; and  fuch  places  are 
common  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  here. 

I never  faw  the  mufkitoes  (Culex  piplens) 
more  plentiful  in  any  part  of  America  than  they 
are  here.  They  were  fo  eager  for  our  blood, 
that  we  could  not  reft  all  the  night,  though  we 
had  furrounded  ourfelves  with  fire. 

Wood-lice  ( Acarus  Americanus  Linn.J  a- 
bound  here,  and  are  more  plentiful  than  on  any 
part  of  the  journey.  Scarcely  any  one  of  us  fat 
down  but  a whole  army  of  them  crept  upon  his 
clothes.  They  caufed  us  as  much  inconvenience 
as  the  gnats,  during  the  laft  night,  and  the  fhort 
time  we  ftayed  here.  Their  bite  is  very  dis- 
agreeable, and  they  would  prove  very  dangerous, 
if  any  one  of  them  fhould  creep  into  a man’s 
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ear,  from  whence  It  is  difficult  to  extract  them. 
There  are  examples  of  people  whofe  ears  were 
fwelled  to  the  fize  of  the  fift,  on  account  of  one 
of  thefe  infedts  creeping  into  them,  and  biting 
them. 

The  Wh'ipper  twills  or  Whip  -poor-  Will ^ cried 
all  night  on  every  fide.  The  Fire-fies  flew  in 
numbers  through  the  woods  at  night. 

Fort  Anne  derives  its  name  from  Queen 
Anne ; for  in  her  time  it  ferved  as  a fortification 
againft  the  French.  It  lies  on  the  weftern  fide 
of  the  river  Woodcreek,  which  is  here  as  incon- 
siderable as  a brook,  pf  a fathom’s  breadth,  and 
may  be  waded  through  in  any  part,  during  this 
feafon,  The  fort  is  built  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  forts  Saratoga  and  Nicholfon , that  is  to  fay, 
of  palifades,  within  which  the  foldiers  were 
quartered,  and  at  the  corners  of  which  were 
the  lodgings  of  the  officers.  The  whole  con- 
lifted  of  wood,  becaufe  it  was  eredted  only  with 
a view  to  refft:  Irregular  troops.  It  is  built  on 
a little  riling  ground  which  runs  obliquely  to  the 
river  Woodcreek . The  country  round  about  it  is 
partly  fiat,  partly  hilly*  and  partly  marfhy,  but 
it  confifts  merely  of  earth,  and  no  flones  are  to 
be  met  with*  though  ever  fo  carefully  fought 
for.  General  Nicholfon  built  this  fort  in  the 
year  1709;  but  at  the  cenclufion  of  the  war, 
then  carrying  on  againft  the  French , it  (hared 
the  fapae  fate  with  Saratoga  and  Fort  Nicholfon , 
being  burnt  by  the  Engiß  in  17x1,  This  hap- 
pened with  the  followingcircumftance:  In  1711 
the  Engliß  refolved  to  attack  Caiiada.  by  land 
and  by  lea,  at  the  fame  time.  A powerful 
fleet  failed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to 
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hcfiege  Quebec,  and  General  ... Nicholfon , who 
was  the  greateft  promoter  of  this  expedition, 

headed  a numerous  army  to  this  place  by  land* 
to  attack  Montreal \ at  the  fame  time  from 
hence ; but  a great  part  of  the  Englifi)  fleet  was 
fhipwrecked  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence , and 
obliged  to  return  to  New  England*  The  news 
of  this  misfortune  was  immediately  communi- 
cated to  General  Nicholfon , who  was  advifed  to 
retreat.  Captain  Butler  who  commanded  Fort 
Mohawk , during  my  fiay  in  America , told  me 
that  he  had  been  at  Fort  Anne  in  ty  1 x,  and  that 
General  Nicholfon  was  about  to  leave  it,  and  to 
go  down  the  river  Woodcreek , in  boats  ready  for 
that  purpofe,  when  hei  received  the  accounts  of 
the  difafter  which  befell  the  fleet.  He  was  fo 
enraged,  that  he  endeavoured  to  tear  his  wig, 
but  it  being  too  ftrong  for  him,  he  flung  it  to 
the  ground,  and  trampled  on  it,  crying  out 
Roguery , treachery . He  then  fet  fire  to  the  fort, 
and  returned.  We  faw  the  remains  of  the  burnt 
palifades  in  the  ground ; and  I ajfked  my  guides. 
Why  the  Englifh  had  been  at  fo  great  an  expence 
in  eredting  the  fort,  and  why  they  afterwards 
burnt  it  without  any  previous  confideration  ? 
They  replied,  that  it  was  done  to  get  money 
from  the  government  once  more,  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  fort,  which  money  coming  into 
fome  people's  hands,  they  would  appropriate  a 
great  part  of  it  to  themfelves,  and  ere dt  again  at 
wretched,  inconsiderable  fort.  They  further 
told  me,  that  fome  of  the  richeft  people  in  Al- 
bany had  promoted  their  poor  relations  to  the 
places  for  fupplying  the  army  with  bread,  &c. 
with  a view  to  patch  up  their  broken  fortunes; 
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and  that  they  had  acquired  fhch  fortunes  as  ren-  | 
dered  them  equal  to  the  richeft  inhabitants  of 

Albany . 

The  heat  was  exceffive  to-day,  efpecially  in 
the  afternoon,  when  it  was  quite  calm.  We 
were  on  the  very  fpot  where  Fort  Anne  formerly 
flood  ; it  was  a little  place  free  from  trees,  but 
furrounded  with  them  on  every  fide,  where  the 
fun  had  full  liberty  to  heat  the  air.  After  noon 
it  grew  as  warm  as  in  a hot  bath  *7  and  I never 
felt  a greater  heat.  I found  a difficulty  of  breath-* 
ing,  and  it  feemed  to  me  as  if  my  lungs  could 
not  draw  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  air.  I was 
more  eafed  when  I went  down  into  the  vallies, 
and  efpecially  along  the  Wood-creek . I tried  to 
fan  the  air  to  me  with  my  hat,  but  it  only  en** 
creafed  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  I received 

* In  Sweden  and  in  Ruffia  it  is  ufual  for  people  of  all  ranks 
to  bathe  every  week  at  leal!  one  time ; this  is  done  in  a fiove  heated 
by  an  oven,  to  a furprifing  degree,  and  which  is  enough  to  flifie 
people  who  are  not  ufed  to  it : for  commonly  the  heat  is  encreafed 
by  the  hot  fleam,  caufed  by  throwing  red  hot  ftones  into  water. 

In  thefe  baths,  in  Ruffia,  the  lower  fort  of  people,  men  and  wo- 
men, bathe  promifcuoufly,  as  the  Romans  did,  and  from  whom, 
as  Plutarch  cbferves,  in  his  Life  of  Cato,  the  Greeks  adopted  this 
indelicate  and  indecent  cuflom,  and  whi^ch  fpread  To  much,  that 
the  Emperor  Adrian,  and  Marcus  Antoninus  were  obliged  to  make 
laws  againfl  it,  but  neither  were  they  long  obferved,  for  we  find 
foon  the  Council  of  Laodicea  obliged  to  preferibe  a canon  againfl 
this  brutal  cuflom,  and  notwithftanding  this  we  find  foon  after  that 
not  only  perfons  of  all  ranks,  bat  even  clergymen  and  monks 
bathed  promifcuoufly  with  women,  in  the  fame  baths ; and  from 
thence,  it  is  probable,  this  cuflom  paffed  among  the  Ruffians, 
when  chriflianity  took  place  among  them.  Near  the  bath,  in 
Ruffia,  is  commonly  a pond,  where  the  people  plunge  in,  when 
quite  hot,  and  in  winter  they  welter  in  the  fnow  ; and  Saturdays  it 
is  common  to  fee  before  the  bath  naked  men  and  women,  each 
having  a bundle  of  rods  in  their  hands,  with  which  they  gently  beat 
one  another,  when  in  the  bath.  F. 
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the  greateft  relief  when  I went  to  the  water, 
and  in  a Shady  place  frequently  fprinkled  fome 
water  in  the  air.  My  companions  were  all  very 
much  weakened,  but  they  did  not  find  fuch  dif- 
ficulty in  breathing,  as  I had  done ; however 
towards  evening  the  air  became  fomewhat  cooler. 

June  29th.  Having  completed  our  boat, 
after  a great  deal  of  trouble,  we  continued  our 
journey  this  morning.  Our  provilions,  which 
were  much  diminished,  obliged  us  to  make 
great  hafte;  for  by  being  obliged  to  carry  every 
thing  on  our  backs,  through  the  woods  to  Fort 
Anne , we  could  not  take  a great  quantity  of 
provisions  with  us,  having  feveral  other  very 
neceflary  things  with  us  ; and  we  did  always  eat 
very  heartily.  As  there  was  very  little  water  in 
the  river,  and  feveral  trees  were  fallen  acrofs  it, 
which  frequently  flopped  the  boat,  I left  the 
men  in  the  boat,  and  went  along  the  Shore  with 
Tungßroem.  The  ground  on  both  fides  of  the 
river  was  fo  low,  that  it  muft  be  under  water  in 
fpring  and  autumn.  The  Shores  were  covered 
with  feveral  forts  of  trees,  which  ftood  at  mode- 
rate distances  from  each  other;  and  a great  deal 
ofgrafs  grew  between  them.  The  trees  afforded 
a fine  Shade,  very  neceflary  and  agreeable  in  this 
hot  feafon ; but  the  pleafure  it  gave  was  consi- 
derably leSTened  by  the  numbers  of  gnats  which 
we  met  with.  The  foil  was  extremely  rich. 

As  we  came  lower  down  the  river,  the  dykes, 
which  the  beavers  had  made  in  it,  produced 
new  difficulties.  Thefe  laborious  animals  had 
carried  together  all  forts  of  boughs  and  branches, 
and  placed  them  acrofs  the  river,  putting  mud 
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and  clay  in  betwixt  them,  to  flop  the  water. 
They  had  bit  off  the  ends  of  the  branches  as 
neatly  as  if  they  had  been  chopped  off  with  a 
hatchet.  The  grafs  about  thefe  places  was 

trod  down  by  them,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  dykes  we  fometimes  met  with  paths  in  the 
grafs,  where  the  beavers  probably  carried  trees 
along.  We  found  a row  of  dykes  before  us, 
which  flopped  us  a considerable  while,  as  we 
could  not  get  forwards  with  the  boat,  till  we 
had  cut  through  them. 

As  foon  as  the  river  was  more  open,  we  got 
into  the  boat  again,  and  continued  our  journey 
in  it.  The  breadth  of  the  river,  however,  did 
not  exceed  eight  or  nine  yards,  and  frequently 
it  was  not  above  three  or  four  yards  broad,  and 
generally  fo  ill  allow,  that  our  boat  got  on  with 
difficulty.  Sometimes  it  acquired  fuch  a fudden 
depth,  that  we  could  not  reach  the  ground  with 
flicks  of  feven  feet  long.  The  dream  was  very 
rapid  in  fome  places,  and  very  flow  in  others. 
The  hanks  were  low  at  firft,  but  afterwards  re- 
markable high  and  fteep,  and  now  and  then  a 
rock  projected  into  the  water,  which  always 
caufed  a great  depth  in  fuch  places.  The  rocks 
confided  here  of  a grey  quartz,  mixed  with  grey 
lime-done,  lying  in  flrata.  The  water  in  the 
river  was  very  clear  and  tranfparent,  and  we  faw 
feveral  little  paths  leading  to  it  from  the  woods, 
-faid  to  be  made  by  beavers,  and  other  animals, 
which  reforted  here  to  drink.  After  going  a 
little  more  than  three  Englijh  miles,  we  came  to 
a place,  where  a fire  was  yet  burning,  and  then 
we  little  thought,  that  we  had  narrowly  efcaped 
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death  laft  night,  as  we  heard  this  evening. 
Now  and  then  we  met  with  feveral  trees  lying 
acrofs  the  river,  and  fome  dykes  of  beavers, 
which  were  troublefome  to  ns. 

Towards  night  we  met  with  a French  fer- 
jeant  and  fix  French  foldiers,  who  were  fent  by 
the  commander  of  Fort  St.  Frederick  to  accom- 
pany three  Englishmen  to  Saratoga,  and  to  de- 
fend them  in  cafe  of  necefiity,  againft  fix  French 
Indians , who  were  gone  to  be  revenged  on  the 
Englijh , for  killing  the  brother  of  one  of  them  in 
the  laft  war.  The  peace  was  already  concluded  at 
that  time,  but  as  it  had  not  yet  been  proclaim- 
ed in  Canada , the  Indians  thought  they  could  take 
this  ftep;  therefore  they  filently  got  away,  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  the  Governor  of  Montreal , 
and  went  towards  the  Englißo  plantations.  We 
here  had  occafion  to  admire  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence for  us,  in  efcaping  thefe  barbarians.  We 
found  the  grafs  trod  down  all  the  day  long,  but 
had  no  thoughts  of  danger,  as  we  believed  every 
thing  was  quiet  and  peaceable.  We  were  after- 
wards informed,  that  thefe  Indians  had  trod  the 
grafs  down,  and  paffed  the  laft  night  in  the 
place  where  we  found  the  burning  brands  in  the 
morning.  The  ufual  road  which  they  were  to 
take,  was  by  Fort  Anne , but  to  (horten  their 
journey  they  had  gone  an  unfrequented  road.  If 
they  had  gone  on  towards  Fort  Anne , they 
would  have  met  us  without  doubt,  and  looking 
upon  us  all  as  Englifhmen , for  whofe  bloGd  they 
were  gone  out,  they  could  eafily  have  furprifed 
and  fhot  us  all,  and  by  that  means  have  been 
rid  of  the  trouble  of  going  any  further  to  fatisfy 
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their  cruelty.  We  were  greatly  (truck  when  the 
Frenchmen  told  us,  how  near  death  we  had  been 
to-day.  We  pafifed  the  night  here,  and  though 
the  French  repeatedly  adviied  and  defired  me  not 
to  venture  any  further  with  my  company,  but 
to  follow  them  to  the  firft  Englifi  fettlement, 
and  then  back  to  Fort  St,  Frederic , yet  I refolv- 
ed,  with  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  to 
continue  my  journey  the  next  day. 

We  faw  immenfe  numbers  of  tnofe  wild 
pigeons  flying  in  the  woods,  which  fometimes 
come  in  incredible  flocks  to  the  fouthern  Englißo 
colonies,  mod  of  the  inhabitants  not  knowing 
where  they  come  from.  They  have  their  neds 
in  the  trees  here ; and  almod  all  the  night  make 
a great  noife  and  cooing  in  the  trees,  where  they 
rood,  The  Frenchmen  (hot  a great  number  of 
them,  and  gave  us  fotne,  in  which  we  found 
great  quantity  of  the  feeds  of  the  elm,  which 
evidently  demonftrated  the  care  of  Providence  in 
fupplying  them  with  food  ; for  in  May  the  feeds 
of  the  red  maple,  which  abounds  here,  are 
ripe,  and  drop  from  the  trees,  and  are  eaten  by 
the  pigeons  during  that  time  : afterwards,  the 
feeds  of  the  elm  ripen,  which  then  become  their 
food,  till  other  feeds  ripen  for  them.  Their 
fiefh  is  the  mod  palatable  of  any  bird’s  fled)  I 
ever  tailed. 

Almost  every  night,  we  heard  fotne  trees 
crack  and  fall,  whild  we  lay  here  in  the  woods, 
though  the  air  was  fo  calm  that  not  a leaf  ftir- 
red.  The  reafon  of  this  breaking  I am  totally 
unacquainted  with.  Perhaps  the  dew  loofens 
the  roots  of  trees  at  night;  or,  perhaps  there 
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are  too  many  branches  on  one  fide  of  the  tree* 
It  may  be,  that  the  above-mentioned  wild  pi- 
geons fettle  in  fuch  quantities  on  one  tree  as  to 
weigh  it  down ; or  perhaps  the  tree  begins  to 
bend  more  and  more  to  one  fide,  from  its  center 
of  gravity,  making  the  weight  always  greater 
for  the  roots  to  fupport,  till  it  comes  to  the 
point,  when  it  can  no  longer  be  kept  upright, 
which  may  as  well  happen  in  the  midft  of  a 
calm  night  as  at  any  other  time.  When  the 
wind  blows  hard,  it  is  reckoned  very  dangerous 
to  fleep  or  walk  in  the  woods,  on  account  of  the 
many  trees  which  fall  in  them ; and  even  when 
it  is  very  calm,  there  is  fome  danger  in  paffing 
under  very  great  and  old  trees.  I was  told,  in 
feveral  parts  America , that  the  ftorms  or  hurri- 
canes fometimes  only  pafs  over  a fmall  part  of 
the  woods,  and  tear  down  the  trees  in  it;  and  I 
have  had  opportunities  of  confirming  the  truth  of 
this  obfervation,  by  finding  places  in  the  forefts, 
where  almoft  all  the  trees  were  thrown  down, 
and  lay  all  in  one  direction. 

Tea  is  differently  efteemed  by  different 
people;  and  1 think  we  would  be  as  well,  and 
our  purfes  much  better,  if  we  were  both  with- 
out tea  and  coffee.  However,  I muft  be  im- 
partial, and  mention  in  praife  of  tea,  that  if  it  be 
uleful,  it  muft  certainly  be  fo  in  fummer,  on 
fuch  journeys  as  mine,  through  a defart  country, 
where  one  cannot  carry  wine  or  other  liquors, 
and  where  the  water  is  generally  unfit  for  ufe, 
as  being  full  of  infedts.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  very 
relifhing  when  boiled,  and  tea  is  drunk  with  it; 
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and  I cannot  fufiiciently  defcribe  the  fine  tafte 
it  has  in  fuch  circumftances.  It  relieves  a weary 
traveller  more  than  can  be  inagined,  as  I have 
myfelf  experienced,  together  with  a great  many 
others  who  have  travelled  through  the  defart 
foreds  of  America ; on  fuch  journeys,  tea  is 
found  to  be  almoft  as  neceflary  as  victuals 

June  30th.  This  morning  we  left  our  boat 
to  the  Frenchmen , who  made  ufe  of  it  to  carry 
their  provifiions ; for  we  could  not  make  any 
further  ufe  of  it,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
trees  which  the  French  had  thrown  acrofs  the 
river  during  the  lad  war,  to  prevent  the  attacks 
of  the  Englifh  upon  Canada . The  Frenchmen 
gave  us  leave  to  make  ufe  of  one  of  their  boats* 
which  they  had  left  behind  them,  about  fix 
miles  from  the  place  where  we  pafied  the  lad 
night*  Thus  we  continued  cur  journey  on  foot, 
along  the  river ; and  found  the  country  flat, 
with  fome  little  vales  here  and  there.  It  was 
every  where  covered  with  tall  trees,  of  the  de- 
ciduous kind ; among  which  the  beech,  the 
elm,  the  American  lime-tree,  and  the  fugar- 
maple,  where  the  mod  numerous.  The  trees 
ftand  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other ; and  the 
foil  in  which  they  grow  is  extremely  rich. 

After  we  had  walked  about  a Swedijh  mile, 
or  fix  EngUJh  miles,  we  came  to  the  place  where 
the  fix  Frenchmen  had  left  their  bark  boats,  of 

* On  my  travels  through  the  defart  plains,  beyond  the  river 
Volga , I have  had  feveral  opportunities  of  making  the  fame  obfer- 
vations  on  Tea;  and  {.very  traveller,  in  the  fame  circumftances, 
will  readily  allow  them  to  be  very  juft.  f. 
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which  we  took  one,  and  rowed  down  the  river, 
which  was  now  between  nineteen  and  twenty- 
yards  broad.  The  ground  on  both  fides  was 
very  fmooth,  and  not  very  high.  Sometimes 
we  found  a hill  confining  of  grey  quartz,  mix- 
ed with  fmall  fine  grains  of  grey  fpar.  We 
likewife  obferved  black  Hripes  in  it ; but  they 
were  fo  fmall,  that  I could  not  determine  whether 
they  were  of  glimmer,  or  of  another  kind  of 
Hone.  The  hills  were  frequently  divided  into 
flrata,  lying  one  above  another,  of  the  thicknefs 
of  five  inches.  The  firata  went  from  north  to 
fouth  ; and  were  not  quite  horizontal,  but  dip- 
ping to  the  north.  As  we  went  further  on,  we 
law  high  and  lleep  hills  on  the  river-fide,  part- 
ly covered  with  trees ; but  in  other  parts,  the 
banks  confift  of  a fwampy  turf  ground,  which 
gave  way  when  it  was  walked  upon,  and  had 
fome  fimilarity  to  the  fides  of  our  marlhes, 
which  my  countrymen  are  now  about  to  drain. 
In  thofe  parts  where  the  ground  was  low  and 
flat,  we  did  not  fee  any  Hones  either  on  the 
ground,  or  on  the  fofter  Ihore ; and  both  fides 
of  the  river  when  they  were  not  hilly,  were 
covered  with  tall  elms,  American  lime-trees, 
fugar-maples,  beeches,  hiccory-trees,  fome  wa- 
ter-beeches, and  white  walnut-trees. 

On  our  left  we  faw  an  old  fortification  of 
fiones  laid  above  one  another  ; but  nobody  could 
tell  me  whether  the  Indians  or  the  Europeans 
had  built  it. 

We  had  rowed  very  faH  all  the  afternoon, 
in  order  to  get  forward ; and  we  thought  that 

we 
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we  were  upon  the  true  road,  but  found  ourfelves 
greatly  miftaken  : for  towards  night  we  obferv- 
cd,  that  the  reeds  in  the  river  bent  towards  us, 
which  was  a mark  that  the  river  likewife  flow- 
ed towards  us  ; whereas,  if  we  had  been  on  the 
true  river,  it  tbouM  have  gone  with  us*  We 
likewife  obferved,  from  the  trees  which  lay  acrofs 
the  river,  that  nobody  had  lately  paffed  that  way, 
though  we  (hould  have  feen  the  fteps  of  the 
Frenchmen  in  the  grafs  along  the  fhore,  when 
they  brought  their  boat  over  thefe  trees.  At 
laft,  we  plainly  faw  that  the  river  flowed  againft 
us,  by  feveral  pieces  of  wood  which  floated 
fiowly  towards  us  ; and  we  were  convinced, 
that  we  had  gone  twelve  EngUfh  miles,  and 
upwards,  upon  a wrong  river,  which  obliged  us 
to  return,  and  to  row  till  very  late  at  night. 
We  fometimes  thought,  through  fear,  that  the 
Indians , who  were  gone  to  murder  fome  Eng - 
Iifi>,  would  unavoidably  meet  with  us.  Though 
we  rowed  very  faff,  yet  we  were  not  able  to- 
day to  get  half-way  back  to  the  place  where  we 
fir  ft  left  the  true  river. 

The  mo  ft  odoriferous  effluvia  fometimes 
came  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  towards 
night,  but  we  could  not  determine  what  flowers 
diffufed  them.  However,  we  fuppofed  they 
chiefly  arofe  from  the  Afclepias  Syriaca , and  the 
Apocynum  an  dr  of  am  folium .. 

The  Mnjk  Rats  could  likewife  be  fmelled  at 
night.  They  had  many  holes  in  the  ihores, 
even  with  the  furface  of  the  water. 

We  paffed  the  night  in  an  iff  and,  where  we 
4 could 
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could  not  fleep  on  account  of  the  gnats.  We 
did  not  venture  to  make  a fire,  for  fear  the  In- 
dians fliould  find  us  out,  and  kill  us.  We  heard 
feveral  of  their  dogs  barking  in  the  woods,  at 
a great  diftance  from  us,  which  added  to  our 
uneafinefs. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

IN  the  firft  column  of  thefe  Tables,  the  rea- 
der will  find  the  days  of  the  month  ; in 
the  fecond,  the  time  or  hour  of  the  day  when 
the  obfervations  were  made ; in  the  third,  the 
riling  and  falling  of  the  thermometer  ; in  the 
fourth,  the  wind  $ and  in  the  fifth,  the  weather 
in  general,  fuch  as  rainy,  fair,  cloudy,  &c. 

The  thermometer  which  I have  made  ufe  of 
is  that  of  Mr.  Celfiusy  or  the  Swedifi  thermome- 
ter fo  called,  as  I have  already  pointed  out  in 
the  Preface,  To  diftinguilh  the  degrees  above 
freezing-point  from  thofe  below  it,  I have  ex- 
preffed  the  freezing-point  itfelf  by  00,  and  pre- 
fixed o to  every  degree  below  it.  The  num- 
bers therefore  which  have  no  o before  them, 
fignify  the  upper  degrees.  Some  examples  will 
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xtiake  this  (till  more  intelligible.  On  the  17th 
of  December  it  is  remarked,  that  the  thermome- 
ter, at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  at  02.5. 
It  was  therefore  at  2 degrees  and  ■£,  or  half  a . 
degree,  below  the  freezing-point ; but  at  two 
in  the  afternoon,  it  was  at  00.0,  or  exadly  up* 
on  the  freezing-point.  If  it  had  been  00.3,  it 
would  have  fignified  that  the  thermometer  was 
fallen  of  a degree  below  the  freezing-point ; 
but  0.3  would  fignify,  that  it  was  rifen  ^ of  a 
degree  above  the  freezing-point.  Thus  like- 
wife  03. o*  is  three  degrees  below  the  freezing- 
point;  and  4.0.  four  degrees  above  it. 

The  numbers  in  the  columns  of  the  winds  fig- 
nify as  follows  : 0,  is  a calm  ; 1,  a gentle  breeze; 
2,  a frefli  gale;  3,  a ftrong  gale  ; and  4,  a vio- 
lent ftorm  or  hurricane.  When*  in  fome  of  the 
lafl:  tables,  the  winds  are  only  marked  once  a 
day,  it  fignifies  that  they  have  not  changed  that 
day.  Thus,  on  the  2 ift  of  December , (lands  N. 

0 fair.  This  (hews  that  the  weather-cocks 
have  turned  to  the  north  all  day  ; but  that  no 
wind  has  been  felt,  and  the  (ky  has  been  clear 
all  the  day  long. 

Before  I went  to  Canada , in  fummer  1749, 

1 defired  Mr.  John  Bartram  to  make  fome  me- 
teorological obfervations  in  Penjylvania , during 
my  abfence,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  lummer- 
heat  of  that  province.  For  that  purpofe,  I left 
him  a thermometer,  and  inftrudted  him  in  the 
proper  ufe  of  it ; and  he  was  fo  kind  as  to  write 
down  his  obfervations  at  his  farm,  about  four 
Englijh  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Philadelphia . He 

L 2 is 
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is  very  excufable  for  not  putting  down  the  hour, 
the  degree  of  wind,  &c.  for  being  employed  in 
bufinels  of  greater  confequence,  that  of  culti- 
vating his  grounds,  he  could  not  allow  much 
time  for  this.  What  he  has  done  is,  however, 
fufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  Penfylvanian 
fummer. 
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D 

. H. 

Ther. 

Wind. 

J The  Weather  in  general. 

1 

5 m 

20.0 

E SE  2 

Fair. 

2 a 

24.5 

E 2 

2 

5 m 

22.0 

E 2 

2 a 

24.5 

E 2 

3 

5 m 

22.0 

E 1 

2 a 

25.5 

S S Wi 

Cloudy  with  fome  rain. 

4 

5 m 

22.0 

S i 

Alternately  fair,  cloudy  and  rainy  ail 

1 a 

21.0 

S i 

day. 

5 

5 m 

17.0 

S S W I 

Chiefly  rainy. 

6 

7 m 

17  0 

S 2 

Cloudy. 

2 a 

19.0 

S2 

Somewhat  cloudy,  but  chiefly  fair. 

7 

5 ni 

I5*5 

SSW2 

Alternately  fair  and  cloudy. 

8 

5 m 

1 8.0 

S S Wo 

Fair  all  day. 

3 a 

1 9.0 

S S W 0 

9 

6 m 

17*5 

WN  W0 

4 a 

21.0 

WNWi 

10 

6 m 

18.5 

E I 

Fair, 

3 a 

20.5 

E I 

11 

6 m 

47.° 

E N E i 

Somewhat  cloudy. 

t a 

18.5 

S W i 

Fair, 

4 

22.0 

S W i 

6 

22-0 

w3 

1 2 

6 m 

l6.0 

N W I 

Cloudy  with  fame  drizzling  rain  at  ten. 

4 a 

I90 

N W i 

Cloudy,  fair,  fomedrizzing  rain  altern. 

1 3 

6 m 

17.0 

WNW2 

Cloudy  with  fome  rain  ; foggy,  fome- 

2 a 

18.5 

WNW2 

times  fair. 

'4 

5 m 

l8  0 

WS  Wo 

Somewhat  cloudy,  fair  from  urn.  to  3 a. 

4 a 

20.0 

WS  Wo 

Cloudy. 

15 

5 ™ 

18.O 

W S Wo 

Cloudy  ; fometimes  fair ; at  ten  o’clock 

2 a 

J9  5 

N E 2 

fell  a thin  fog. 

16 

6 m 

18.3 

N N E 2 

Somewhat  cloudy  fome  time  fair. 

2 a 

18.5 

Dark;,  rainy  at  night. 

1 7 

6 m 

18.5 

E N E 2 

Dark,  with  fome  drizzling  rain. 

2 a 

x9-5 

Drizzling  rain  all  the  afternoon. 

18 

6 m 

190 

E 2 

Drizzling  rain  ail  the  day. 

2 a 

20.  s 

*9 

6 m 

1 9 5 

Cloudy. 

2 a 

20.0 

Scattered  clouds. 

2C 

6 m 

l9  5 

Fair. 

2 a 

21.5 

Scattered  clouds : fometimes  rain. 

2 1 

6 m 

20.8 

E 1 

Somewhat  cloudy,  fair  at  nine. 

2 a 

21.3 

Thin  clouds. 

L 3 


22 


I5‘ 

D. 

3 

H. 

Ther. 

y! 

Wind. 

22 

5 m 

21-0 

1 

i a 

23  5 

ESEi  ( 

23 

5 m 

7 

2 a 

22.2 

24.2 

c 

S E 2 

c 

24 

5 m 

6 

7 

9 

2 a 

23-5 

W S W 2 ' 
W 2 

WNWi  , 
N W 1 

1 

25 

6 ni 
10 
2 a 

24.5 

23-5 

w 1 : 

WN  W3 

26 

6 m 

24.0 

W 2 

2 a 

24-5 

S W 2 
W S Wi 

27 

6 m 
11 

1 a 

24.5 

S E2 

E3 

N E 4 

4 

21.5 

N i 

28 

7 tn 

23.0 

2 a 

23-5 

S W i 

2S 

> 6 rn 

s w3 

2 a 

25-5 

; N W 2 

3< 

) 6 m 

23  < 

| SWi 

2 a 

i 21* 

3- 

[ 6 nr: 

M 22.2 

c 

Augufi  1748» 

The  Weather  in  general. 


About  feven  it  cleared  up. 

Scattered  clouds. 

Scattered  clouds. 


Fair.  At  night  a great  halo  appeared 
round  the  fun. 

Dark.  A flrong  rednefs  at  fun-fetting. 

Cloudy.  At  ten  it  began  to  rain,  and 
it  rained  all  day. 

Rain. 

Scattered  clouds. 

(lightning. 

Towards  evening  drizzling  rain  and 

Scattered  clouds ; air  very  cool. 

Fair,  in  the  morning  it  began  to  grow 
cloudy ; at  night  lightning,  hard 
rain,  and  fqme  thunder. 
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D 

H. 

Ther 

, Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

7 rr 
2 £ 

20.0 

2I.5 

NW  2 

Scattered  clouds. 

Clouds  palling  by.  Rain  and  ftrong 
winds  all  the  afternoon. 

5 

6 m 

19.O 

NW  1 

Scattered  clouds  all  day. 

2 a 

2O.5 

N Wo 

At  night  a great  halo  round  the  moon. 

i 

6 m 

21-5 

WS  Wo 

Scattered  clouds. 

2 a 

23.0 

S i 

it  became  more  cloudy.  In  the  even- 
ing appeared  a great  halo  round 
the  fun. 

A 

6 m 
12  n 
2 a 

23-3 

2 7*5 
24.0 

E I 

E SE  i 

Scattered  clouds. 

5 

6 m 
12  n 

24.5 

26.5 

se3 

Scattered  clouds. 

6 

6 m 

1 a 

27.0 

28.5 

SE  2 

Scattered  clouds. 

At  night  a great  halo  round  the  moon, 
and  the  iky  very  red. 

7 

6 m 

27.5 

E 3 

Dark  fometimes.  The  fun  fhone 
through  the  clouds. 

8 

12  n 

28  5 

N E 2 

Scattered  clouds. 

8 

6 m 

1 a 

26.0 
26.  c 

N N E 2 

Scattered  clouds  all  day. 

9 

6 m 
1 2 

24.5 

24.5 

N 1 

Scattered  clouds  all  day. 

IC 

5 m 

I a 

24.0 

24.5 

NNWi 

"air. 

11 

6 m 
2 a 

23.2 

25.0 

wnwi  : 

"air. 

At  night  a halo  round  the  moon. 

12 

6 m 

I a 

24.0 

26.0 

A Calm. 

^ air,  and  very  hot. 

13 

5m 

1 a 

2l'5 

26.5 

S Ei  1 

Fair. 

14 

6 m 

1 a 

25.5 

26.5 

SEi  i 

Fair  j but  a cool  wind  all  the  morning. 

*5 

5 m 

23  0 

SEi 

Scattered  clouds. 

1 a 

27.5 

' 

[t  grew  more  cloudy.  In  the  evening 
and  enfuing  nightj  violent  rain  and 
winds. 

16 

5m 
2 a 

21.5 

21.5 

NNE  , J 

[t  rained  hard  all  day. 

*7 

5 m 

25-5 

N W 1 ( 

DIoudy. 

i a 

2I.0| 

< 

Scattered  clouds. 

L 4 jg 
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D 

H. 

Ther. 

Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

18 

6 m 

13.0 

Calm. 

Fair. 

IQ 

I £ 

24-5 

NNE  1 

Fair  all  day. 

20 

6 m 

14.0 

N E 1 

Scattered  clouds. 

21 

6 m 

1 a 

1 1.0 

23.0 

NEo 

Scattered  clouds. 

22 

7 ™ 
1 a 

10.5 

25.0 

NE  i 

Fair. 

23 

6 rn 
2 a 

11. 0 

28.0 

NNE  1 

Fair. 

24 

6 m 
2 a 

JO  NN 

oc-4 

b b 

NE  1 

Fair. 

It  grew  dark.  At  night  came  rain, 
which  continued  late. 

25 

6 m 

18.0 

N W 1 

Dark.  At  8,  fcattered  clouds. 

2 a 

28.0 

N E I 

Scattered  clouds. 

26 

6 m 
2 a 

15-5 

27.5 

NNEi 

Fair. 

27 

6 nr; 
2 a 

J7-0 

27<0 

N E 1 

Cloudy.  Fair  at  8,  and  all  the  morning. 

Cloudy. 

28 

6 m 
2 a 

14.0 

20.0 

N E 1 

Fair  and  cloudy  alternately. 

29 

7 ir- 
2 a 

15*5 

20.5 

N E 1 

Cloudy. 

Fine  drizzling  rain. 

0 

.7  m 

; i6.C 

NEo 

Alternately  fair  and  cloudy. 

Cflvber 
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October  1748. 


De 

H" 

Ther. 

Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

i 

6 

n 

ig.o 

S 1 

Fair.  Scattered  clouds  at  8. 

2 

a 

18.5 

Scattered  clouds.  Dark  towards  night. 

2 

6 

m 

18.5 

S W 0 

Cloudy. 

3 

6 

m 

15.0 

N W 1 

Cloudy. 

1 

a 

18.0 

Scattered  clouds.  Late  at  night  a 

great  halo  round  the  moon. 

4 

7 

in 

6.0 

N W 1 

Fair. 

1 

2 

16.0 

5 

7 

m 

2.0 

N 1 

Fair. 

6 

7 

m 

2.0 

NE  1 

Fair. 

1 

a 

18.0 

At  night  a great  halo  round  the  moon. 

7 

6 

m 

7*° 

E N E 1 

Cloudy.  Fair  at  9,  and  all  day. 

8 

6 

m 

14.0 

E NE  1 

Cloudy.  Scattered  clouds  at  8. 

9 

6 

m 

18  0 

S S E 1 

ftain  all  (he  morning. 

3 

a 

23.0 

Cloudy. 

10 

6 

m 

20.0 

0 

C/D 

Fog,  and  a drizzling  rain. 

2 

a 

23.0 

Fair. 

11 

7 

m 

20.0 

S W 1 

Fog,  which  fell  down.  Fair  at  8. 

2 

a 

26. 0 

Fair. 

12 

6 

m 

8.0 

WNWi 

Fair  all  day. 

8 

W I 

2 

s 

20.0 

WS  W I 

13 

6 

m 

2.0 

WNWr 

In  the  morning,  hoary  froft  on  the 

plants. 

2 

a 

17.0 

W S W c 

Fair  all  day. 

H 

6 

m 

5.0 

SS  Wo 

Fair. 

2 

a 

21.0 

j 5 

6 

m 

45 

SSEo 

Fair. 

2 

a 

24.0 

16 

6 

m 

1 1.0 

E N E 0 

Cloudy. 

17 

6 

m 

80 

N E 1 

Cloudy. 

2 

a 

18.0 

Cloudy.  Violent  rain  all  night. 

18 

6 

m 

12.0 

N W 0 

Cloudy. 

5 

2 

4.0 

S W 0 

19 

6 

m 

00.0 

W S W . 

Scattered  clouds. 

2 

a 

9.0 

2c 

5 

rr 

CI.O 

WN  Wi 

Fair. 

2 

a 

9.0 

21 

7 

in 

co.o 

W 0 

In  the  morning  Ice  on  Handing  water- 

1 

15.0 

white  hoary  froft  on  the  ground; 

fair  ali  day. 

22 

6 

m 

co.cj 

W 0 

Fair. 
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D 

H. 

Ther. 

XVinJ. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

23 

6 m 

c a 

4-5 

16.0 

W N E 1 

Fair. 

Xi 

24 

6 m 
2 a 

4’5 

18.0 

N 0 

Fair. 

25 

6 m 

4-5 

S W 1 

Fair.  Air  very  much  condenfed  in  the 
afternoon. 

26 

6 m 
3 a 

4.0 

19.0 

S Wo 

Fair. 

27 

6 m 
3 a 

1.0 

17.0 

S W 0 

Fair. 

28 

6 m 

9.0 

E 2 

Heavy  rain  all  day. 

29 

5 m 
1 a 

14.0 

20.0 

W 1 

Fair. 

At  night  I faw  a meteor,  commonly 
called  the  fhooting  of  a ftar,  going 
far  from  N.  W,  to  S.  E. 

3° 

6 m 

3° 

N W 1 

Fair. 

31 

7 m 

4.0 

W 1 ■ 

Fair. 

1 a 

18.0 

November 


November  1748, 


D. 

H. 

Ther. 

Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

1 

7 m 

3*° 

S 1 

Fair. 

2 

6 m 

4.0 

N 0 

Fair. 

3 2 

18.0 

3 

7 m 

7*° 

N W 1 

Fair. 

1 a 

14.0 

S Eo 

4 

7 in 

1.0 

S W 0 

In  the  morning  the  fields  were  covered 

with  white  froft. 

12  n 

1 Q'O 

A fair  day. 

5 

7 m 

4-0 

S W I 

Fair. 

1 a 

17*0 

6 

7 m 

4-5 

NE  i 

Fair. 

1 a 

12-0 

Towards  evening  fomewhat  cloudy. 

7 

7 m 

7-° 

E N E 1 

Cloudy. 

4 2 

1 1*5 

8 

7 m 

1 1*5 

E N E 2 

Drizzling  rain. 

£ a 

18-0 

ese3 

Heavy  rain. 

9 

7 m 

17*0 

S E I 

Drizzling  rain. 

9 m 

I5.O 

SS  Wi 

At  eight  it  cleared  up. 

1 a 

17-0 

Scattered  clouds. 

10 

7 m 

6 0 

SSW2 

Fair. 

1 a 

13° 

WNW2 

11 

7 m 

4-o 

WSWi 

Cloudy. 

T 2 

120 

Scattered  clouds. 

12 

6 m 

03.0 

S Wi 

Fair. 

2 a 

11.5 

N W 2 

Cloudy. 

4 

5.0 

13 

7 m 

00.0 

NN  E 1 

This  morning  ice  on  the  water. 

2 a 

5-5 

Fair. 

14 

7 m 

°*5 

N 3 

Fair. 

1 a 

8.0 

N 2 

15 

7m 

3.0 

S 2 

A ftrong  red  aurora. 

1 a 

8.0 

Cloudy  and  continual  drizzling  rain. 

16 

7m 

4-5 

W i 

Fair. 

17 

7 m 

01. 0 

W I 

Fair  and  cloudy  alternately. 

1 a 

8.0 

Sometimes  drizzling  rain. 

18 

7 m 

4.0 

S I 

Fair. 

3 2 

6.J 

NW  2 

19 

7 m 

03.0 

W 0 

Fair. 

2 a 

11.5 

20 

7 m 

01. 0 

NNE  1 

Fair. 

2 a 

S 1 
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D- 

H. 

Ther. 

Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

21 

7 ID 

15.C 

S W 2 

Fair. 

I a 

19.C 

- ■ ■ ; ‘ > [ A 

22 

7 m 

20. c 

E 1 

Rain  all  day. 

2 a 

10. 0 

. • . 

23 

8 m 

16. c 

S 1 

Cloudy,  foggy,  and  rain  now  and 

8 a 

S W4 

then. 

24 

7 m 

00.  G 

W.N  W 2 

Fair.  [to-day 

25 

7 m 

N W 0" 

It  was  very  cold  Jail  night,  and  fair 

26 

N W 0 

Alternately  fair  and  fomewhat  cloudy. 

2nd  always  pretty  cold. 

27 

Fair;  Scattered  clouds : pretty  warm 

in  the  air. 

28 

Cloudy,  foggy,  and  quite  calm. 

29 

Somewhat  cloudy. 

3° 

N 1 ' 

Fair,  and  a little  cold. 

v > 

f 


V d ■ • t)  "■  l 
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December  1748.  157 


D. 

H. 

Ther. 

Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

1 

N 1 

Fair. 

2 

WSW  I 

Fair,  and  cold  ; a great  halo  round  the 

moon  at  night. 

3 

W SW  I 

A pretty  red  aurora,  however  a fair 

day. 

4 

7 

m 

6.0 

S S W 0 

Fair. 

3 

a 

18.0 

5 

7 

m 

5-5 

NNE  1 

4 

a 

9.5 

6 

7 

m 

6.5 

S S W I 

Cloudy. 

3 

a 

14.0 

Somewhat  fairer:  hard  rain  in  the  next 

night. 

7 

7 

m 

13-5 

SW  I 

Cloudy. 

2 

2 

IQ.O 

Fair. 

8 

7 

m 

5'° 

S I 

Cloudy. 

2 

a 

J3'5 

Rain  and  wind  next  night  ; thick,  but 

9 

7 

ID 

12.0 

S W 2 

fcattered  clouds. 

2 

a 

10. 0 

WNW  2 

10' 

WNW  2 

Scattered  clouds. 

ii 

7 

m 

2.0 

SSW  1 

Fair. 

2 

a 

12.5 

12 

7 

m 

0.5 

NE  1 

Cloudy,  rain,  and  fog  all  day  from  nine 

2 

a 

10.5 

o’clock. 

13 

8 

JD 

7-5 

SW  0 

Foggy,  and  cloudy. 

2 

a 

10.0 

Next  night  a ftrong  N.  W.  wijid. 

H 

8 

ID 

1.0 

N W 2 

Scattered  clouds. 

2 

a 

2.0 

*5 

8 

m 

O7.O 

WNWi 

Fair  and  cloudy  alternately. 

2 

a 

0 1.0 

16 

8 

ID 

01. 0 

W i 

Fair. 

2 

a 

i-5 

*7 

8 

ID 

02.5 

N W 1 

Cloudy,  fome  fnow,  the  firft  this  win» 

2 

a 

00.0 

ter. 

18 

8 

m 

03.0 

W 1 

Fair. 

- 

2 

a 

4.0 

19 

8 

ID 

1.0 

W I 

Cloudy. 

2 

a 

8.0 

Fair. 

20 

8 

m 

01.5 

WSW  2 

Scattered  clouds  : about  fix  at  night 

2 

a 

7-5 

WS  Wi 

were  quite  red  {tripes  on  the  Iky, 

to  the  North. 

21 

8 

m 

07.0 

No 

Fair. 

2 

a 

2.0 

1 

22 


t)ecefnber  1748a 


D 

H. 

Ther. 

, Wind. 

22 

8 m 

04.5 

SE  0 

2 a 

13° 

23 

8 m 

13.0 

SSWo 

2 a 

18.C 

24 

8 ID 

13.0 

WSWo 

2 a 

17.0 

S W 1 

25 

8 m 

18.0 

s 3 

2 a 

18.5 

S SE  2 

26 

8 m 

3-o 

W 3 

2 a 

3*5 

wnw3 

27 

8 m 

04.0 

WNW  3 

28 

8 m 

©7.0 

W 0 

2 a 

8.0 

29 

8 m 

3-o 

NNE  1 

2 a 

13.0 

30 

8 m 

8.0 

— 0 

2 a 

10.0 

NNE  1 

8 m 

6.0 

— c 

2 a 

4.0 

W 3 

N W i 

The  Weather  in  general. 


Fair. 

It  grew  cloudy  in  the  afternoon. 

Heavy  rain. 

Foggy  and  cloudr. 

Thick  fog. 

Fair;  but  late  in  the  evening  a hard 
lhower  of  rain. 


Laft  night  was  a ftorm,  rain,  thunder^ 
and  lightning. 

Heavy  rain  all  day. 

Laft  night  a violent  ftorm  from  W„ 
and  S.  and  heavy  rain.  The  morn- 
ing was  cloudy,  and  fome  fnow 
fell. 

Clears  up. 

7air. 

'air. 


Somewhat  cloudy,  and  intermittent 
Ihowers. 

Cloudy  and  foggy  all  day* 

Fair. 

At  night  a halo  round  the  moon* 


Jdnucuy 


I 


January  1749- 


m 


D 


H'l 

Ther. 

Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

7lm 

07.0 

N W 0 

Fair. 

2 a 

4.0 

— 0 

7im 

©4.5 

WNW  1 

Alternately  fair  and  cloudy» 

2 a 

5-5 

I 

2.0 

N W 1 

Cloudy. 

2 a 

2.0 

— 1 

1-7*  m 

02.0 

W 1 

Fair. 

2 a 

11. 0 

— i 

5 7\  m 

03-0 

W 0 

Fair. 

^ 7»  m 

03.0 

W 0 

Fair,  but  darkned  towards  night,  with 

2 a 

14-5 

— 0 

fome  fnow. 

5 a 
7,  7?  m 

14.5 

NW  3 

01. 0 

WNWi 

Somewhat  cloudy. 

2 a 

3’° 

— 1 

04.0 

WNWi 

Fair. 

2 a 

8.0 

— 1 

9 7?  m 

03.0 

WNW  1 

Aurora,  cloudy,  heavy  rains  at  night. 

2 a 

8.0 

— 1 

D7rm 

15.0 

S 2 

Cloudy,  and  fhowers,  fome  fnow  a* 

2 a 

2.0 

W 4 

night ; jat  9 morn.  W.  S.  W.  3 $ 

4 a 
i 7i«n 

03.0 

WNW  3 

at  1 1 . m»  S.  W.  4 ;at  2 aft.  W . 4* 
Cloudy. 

2 a 

04.0 

— 3 

' 

04.0 

WNW  3 

Fair. 

2 a 

01.5 

NN  W 2 

j l 

1 « t • * 

3 7*  m 

°7*5 

WNW2 

Fair. 

l a 

03. c 

— 2 

Cloudy. 

471  m 

05.5 

WNWi 

Cloudy,  and  fnows  all  day  5 it  lay  abovs 

1 a 

02.0 

— 1 

two  inches  thick. 

57  m 

07.0 

WNWo 

Fair. 

2 a 

3*o 

— 0 

67m 

08.9 

N W 3 

All  the  lad  night  WNW  4. 

8 m 

09.0 

Fair  all  day. 

2 a 

08.0 

— 1 

77  m 

,011.0 

N N E c 

1 Cloudy  ; fnows  all  day,  and  the  enfu= 

7 a 

09.0 

— 0 

ing  night. 

S 7 m 

012.0 

N W 1 

Cloudy,  and  fnows  rn  the  morning,  fail 

10  n 

1 011.0 

— i 

all  the  afternoon,  and  the  ther 

9 7 ™ 

1 015.5 

W 1 

mometer  at  qii.o:  fnow  lay  five 
inches  deep. 

Fair. 

1 a 

ijoi  05 

— j 

2© 


i6o  "January  1749.' 


D. 

IH. 

Ther. 

Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

20 

7 m 
2 a 

012.5 

07.0 

W i 

Fair. 

21 

7 m 

022.0 

WN  Wo 

Fair, 

2 2 

03.0 

W 1 

’ 

22 

7 ra 

05.0 

W I 

Fair. 

2 a 

01.0 

W I 

Cloudy. 

23 

7 in 

010.0 

W N W 1 

Fair ; a great  halo  round  the  moon  at 

7 2 

3‘0 

— 1 

night. 

24 

7 m 
2 a 

01.0 

4.0 

NNE  0 
NE  0 

Cloudy,  fnows  all  day. 

7 m 
2 a 

00.0 

4.0 

WN  Wc 
W 0 

Fair. 

26 

7 m 

013.0 

WNWi 

Fair. 

2 a 

1.0 

— 1 

Cloudy  ; at  three  in  the  afternoon  be« 
gan  to  fnow. 

27 

7 m 
2 a 

q q 

i>*  6 

0 0 

W I 

— I 

Fair  ; halo  round  the  moon  at  night. 

28 

7 m 
3 a 

01. 0 
4.0 

WN  W 1 
— - 1 

Cloudy  ; fnows  almoft  all  day. 

29 

7 m 
3 2 

05.0 

03.0 

N NE  1 
— 1 

Fair. 

30 

7 m 

3 a 

013.0 

4.0 

WNW  1 
— ■ 1 

Fair $ halo  round  the  moon  at  night# 

31 

7 m 

3 2 

04.0 

8.0 

WNW  1 
— 1 

Fairs  halo  round  the  moon  at  night. 

'februaY% 


February  1 749 . 1 6 1 


D 

H. 

Ther 

Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

1 

7 m 

03.C 

WN  W i 

Fair ; a halo  round  the  moon  at  night. 

1 a 

1 10 

W 1 

2 

7 m 

5.0 

WN  W c 

Fair. 

2 a 

6.0 

W 0 

3 

7 m 

00.0 

W 0 

Fair. 

2 a 

19.5 

— 0 

4 

7 in 

5-5 

W 0 

Clöudy  ; at  ten  at  night  wind  N N E 3, 

2 a 

I I.C 

4a.  NN  E 2 

fnow. 

5 

7 m 

06.0 

NNW  2 

Fair. 

1 a 

03  0 

N W 2 

6 

7 m 

010.5 

N W 0 

A craking  noife  was  heard  in  all  houfes 

2 a 

3-o 

ws  w i 

the  night  before.  Aurora. — Fair 
all  day, — at  7 inthe  morn.  N W r 

— at  9,  W N W i —at  11,  W 1 
— at  2 in  the  afternoon,  WSWi. 

7 

7 m 

OI.C 

N ,N  E 1 

Cloudy — fair — at  7 in  the  morn.  N N 

2 a 

1.0 

N W 1 

E 1 — ^at  9,  N 1 — at  10,  W NW 
1 — at  12,  N W 1. 

8 

7 m 

09.0 

N Wo 

Fair. 

2 a 

7.0 

W 1 

9 

7 m 

039 

W I 

Fair. 

j 

3 a 

16.  c 

— I 

10 

7 m 

7.0 

W I 

Pretty  clear ; a violent  ftorm  with  rain 

1 a 

ii  0 

S S w 4 

all  the  enfuing  night. 

1 j 

7 m 

90 

S S W 2 

Fair;  rain  towards  night;  at  night  a 

1 

i a 

11. 0 

light  fimilar  to  an  Aurora  Borealis 
in  S W. 

,2I 

7 ID 

4.0 

3 S W 3 

Fair;  about  nine  at  night  a faint  Au» 

I a 

10  c 

rora  Borealis  in  S W. 

13 

7 ™ 

2.0 

WN  W 2 

Cloudy. 

3 a 

5.0 

NW  2 

Fair. 

Hi 

7 m 

06.0 

N W 1 

Fair. 

1 

3 * 

O2.5 

WN  W 2 

Flying  clouds. 

J5; 

öi  m 

OIO.5 

°3-° 

NW  1 

Fair ; at  eight  in  the  evening  an  Au- 

ifcji 

2 a 
b+  n.  1 

WN  Wc 

rora  Borealis, 

013.0 

WN  Wo 

Fair. 

2 a 

co.o 

NW  1 1 

m 

02.0 

W N W 1 1 

Cloudy  and  fnow  ; wind  all  the  after- 

J 

| 

2 a 

, r 

00.0 

W i 

noon  long. 

3»  m 

2.0 

WN  Wi 

Cloudy. 

f 

2 a 

000 

n 
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i6z  February  1749. 


D. 

H. 

T her. 

Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

J9 

% n- 

°3*c 

N N E 2 

Cloudy  ; rain  all  day,  mixed  with  fnow 

2 £ 

01.  c 

and  hail. 

20 

6~  IT) 

*•5 

N W 1 

Cloudy. 

2 

' 4-5 

21 

61  ,T 

00  8 

N W 0 

Cloudy ; at  5 in  the  morn,  we  heard  a 

4 a 

4-c 

N N E 1 

waterfall  near  a mill,  about  a mile 

S of  us,  making  a ftronger  noife 
than  common,  tho’  the  air  was  very 

calm  — at  10  began  a rain  which 
continued  the  whole  day. 

22 

6l  IT) 

' 3-c 

WN  W 2 

Fair. 

2 a 

3-5 

W 2 

23 

6i  nn 

c6.c 

Fair. 

4 a 

4-c 

Some  clouds  gathered  round  the  fun. 

24 

6a  m 

4<c 

S S W 1 

Cloudy. 

3 a 

10. c 

W I 

25 

6 m 

3-o 

WN  Wc 

Alternately  fair  and  cloudy. 

2 a 

3 

26 

6 m 

0 i 2.C 

[4  N W 1 

Fair  ; cloudy  at  night  ; at  eight  in  the 

3 » 

02.  C 

evening  was  a halo  round  the  moon, 
and  the  clouds  in  the  S.  quite  red. 

27 

6 m 

O4.O 

N 2 

Cloudy,  and  fnow  in  the  morning  ; but 

3 a 

01.0 

fair  at  4 in  the  afternoon. 

28 

6 m 

O4.5 

N W 4 

Flying  clouds. 

3 8 

0?.c 

wnw4 

March 


D 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

io 

i i 

12 


13 

M 


15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
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H. 

Ther. 

Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

6 m 

09. 0 

1VNW  2 

Fair.  A great  halo  round  the  moon  at 

3 a 

01.5 

N W 2 

night. 

6 in 

06.0 

Fair.  A faint  halo  round  the  moon  at 

4 a 

2.5 

night. 

6 m 

04.0 

N W i 

Fair.  Cloudy  afternoon.  About  8 at 

2 a 

6.5 

S 1 

night  the  clouds  in  S.W.  were 
quite  red.  At  9 it  began  to  fnovv. 

6 m 

0.5 

E S E 1 

Cloudy.  Heavy  rain  at  night. 

2 a 

7.0 

S i 

6 m 

4.0 

W I 

Alternately  fair  and  cloudy.  The  next 

2 a 

1 1 .0 

W 3 

night  calm. 

6 m 

4.0 

W 2 

Fair. 

6 m 

00.0 

WSWi 

Alternately  fair  and  cloudy  in  the  morn- 

2 a 

8.0 

ing.  In  the  afternoon  cloudy,  with 
intermittent  rain  and  thunder. 

6 m 

2.0 

W N W O 

Fair,  About  8 at  night  we  faw  what  is 

3 a 

20.0 

WS  W 2 

called  a fnow-fire  to  the  S.  W. 

6 m 

5-° 

N 1 

Fair. 

3 2 

13-5 

Cloudy.  Snow-fire  in  S.  W.  about  8 at 
night. 

6[m 

5.0 

3 S E 1 

Cloudy.  Snow  and  rain  all  day,  and 

}2  a 

6.5 

S E 1 

next  night. 

16  ni 

90 

5 S E 1 

Cloudy  and  heavy  rain  in  the  morning. 

3 2 
6 m 

14.C 

W 1 

Clears  up  in  the  afternoon. 

9.0 

NN  Wo 

Cloudy  in  the  morning.  Clears  up  at 

3 2 

j5.o 

£ N E c 

10.  Towards  night  cloudy,  with 
rain. 

6 m 

9 5 

NNE  2 

Cloudy,  with  heavy  rain.  Fair  at  4 iß 

2 a 

8.0 

10  m.  N 3 

the  afternoon. 

6 m 
2 a 

0 

0 b 

W N W 2 

Fair. 

2 m 

00.0 

WSWo 

Fair.  Cloudy  towards  night. 

3 a 

13.C 

W 2 

6 m 
3 2 

2 5 
01. 0 

NNE  3 

Snow  violently  blowd  about  all  day. 

6 m 

010 

N W 2 

Cloudy.  Clears  up  at  8 in  the  morn* 

3 a 

5.0 

ing. 

6 n. 

02  0 

WSW  c 

Fair.  The  fields  were  now  covered 

3 2 

4.0 

W 2 

with  fnow. 

6 m 

02.0 

WNWi 

Fair, 

3 2 

6.0 

N W 2 

1 

M 2 sc 

i 
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D, 

H. 

Th  er. 

Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

20. 

6 

IT) 

05.5 

W 0 

Fair  Cloudy  towards  night. 

3 

a 

1 1.5 

SW  1 

Cloudy. 

21 

64 

m 

2.0 

S S E 0 

Cloudy.  Intermittent  fhowers. 

3 

a 

H-5 

22 

6 

m 

100 

SSE  0 

Cloudy. 

3 

a 

*9-5 

23 

6 

IT) 

15.0 

S S E 1 

Heavy  rain. 

3 

a 

19.0 

S W I 

24 

6 

m 

8.0 

Fair. 

3 

a 

15. c 

2 5 

m 

65 

W N W 3 

Fair. 

3 

a 

1 1.0 

Flying  clouds. 

26 

6 

m 

00.0 

WNW2 

Fair. 

5 

a 

I 1.0 

S W 2 

Flying  clouds.  About  8 at  night  a 

fnow-fire  on  the  horizon  in  S.  W. 

27 

6 

m 

3-c 

WNW  1 

Fair. 

3 

a 

9 G 

28 

61 

ip 

3-G 

S i 

Rain  all  the  day,  and  the  next  night. 

3 

a 

12.  C 

ua.NNW3 

29 

6 

m 

IC 

NNW  2 

Fair. 

2 

a 

6.c 

30 

6 

m 

03.0 

E 1 

Fair.  Cloudy  at  noon  : begins  tofnow, 

2 

a 

4*o 

SE  1 

which  continues  till  night,  when 
it  turned  into  rain. 

31 

6| 

: 

5-g 

N s 

Cloudy. 

3 

a 

14.C 

April 
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D 

H. 

Ther 

. Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

i 

6 rr 

5-5 

N N E 1 

Rain  in  the  morning, — afternoon, — 

and  in  the  night. 

3 2 

3*5 

E 1 

Snow,  with  much  thunder  and  light- 

nmg. 

2 

6 m 

°*5 

NN  E 1 

Snow  almoft  the  whole  day. 

3 2 

°*5 

3 

6 m 

02.0 

N W 1 

Fair. 

3 2 

9.0 

4 

6 m 

02.0 

W 1 

Fair. 

3 2 

16. C 

5 

6 m 

OO.5 

N 1 

Fair. 

3 2 

19.0 

S W 1 

Sun  very  red  at  fetting. 

e 

6 m 

4.O 

S W I 

Fair. 

3 2 

23.O 

7 

6 m 

I3.O 

S 2 

Fair.  Cloudy  afternoon 

3 2 

24.O 

About  7 in  the  evening  it  began  to 

rain,  and  continued  till  late  at 

night. 

8 

7 m 

9-C 

N W 3 

Flying  clouds. 

3 2 

I3.O 

9 

6 m 

l.C 

N 1 

Alternately  fair  and  cloudyj  Snows 

3 2 

7*° 

in  the  evening,  and  at  night. 

10 

7 m 

2*5 

N E 1 

Cloudy.  Began  to  rain  at  ten,  and 

3 2 

6-5 

continued  all  day  till  night. 

11 

6 m 

5.0 

NE  1 

Rain  almoft  the  whole  day. 

3 2 

9.0 

12 

6 m 

2.0 

WNW  2 

Fair.  Afternoon  cloudy,  with  hail  and 

2 a 

13.0 

rain. 

13 

6 m 

NW  2 

Fair. 

2 a 

S W I 

Cloudy. 

14 

6 m 

E 1 

Cloudy  ; fair  at  eight.  Cloudy  to- 

2  a 

wards  night. 

15 

6 m 

E 1 

AlmoU:  quite  fair. 

2 a 

16 

6 m 

6.5 

WNW  2 

Fair. 

2 a 

135 

— 1 

17 

6 m 

7*c 

S 1 

Alternately  fair  and  cloudy. 

3 2 

16.0 

S W 1 

Rain. 

18 

7 m 

6.0 

N 0 

Fair. 

3 2 

18.0 

NW  3 

19  f 

>1  m 

2.0  i 

\T  N W 0 

Fair. 

3 2 

20. C 

W 2 

M3 


20 
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1 0 

H. 

Ther. 

Wind« 

The  Weather  in  general. 

20 

6 

m 

2.C 

S Wo 

A hoar  froft  this  morning.  Fair  and 

3 

a 

very  hot  all  day. 

21 

S W i 

Fair  5 with  hot  vapours  rai fed  by  the 

fun. 

22 

S 

m 

I3*° 

S 0 

Almoft  fair. 

3 

a 

23.0 

23 

m 

IIC 

W I 

Fair. 

3 

a 

25  5 

24 

6 

m 

12.0 

S I 

Cloudy,  intermittent  drizzl.  fhowers. 

3 

2 

22.  c 

25 

6 

m 

18. c 

S 0 

Rain  the  preceding  night,  and  now 

? 

j 

a 

24. c 

and  then  this  day.  At  night  thun- 

der and  lightning. 

26 

6 

m 

28. c 

W I 

Fair. 

.3 

a 

30.0 

27 

6 

m 

17.0 

W 2 

Fair. 

3 

a 

25.0 

28 

6 

nr. 

74 

W 0 

Fair. 

3 

a 

24. c 

29 

6 

IT) 

7# 

N 2 

Fair. 

3 

t 

17.C 

E 2 

i * 

3C 

5 

n 

3-o 

E i 

Flying  clouds. 

S3 

a 

»5  5 

S 1 

167 
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D» 

H. 

Ther. 

Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

j 

4m 

oi- S 

S 0 

Hoar  froft  this  morning, — fair. 

3 a 

18.5 

S w I 

2 

5 m 

I.C 

W I 

Fair. 

3 a 

23.0 

3 

5 

4.0 

W I 

Fair. 

3 a 

27  5 

4 

5 m 

16. c 

W I 

Fair. 

5 

5m 

13.0 

s 3 

Flying  clouds. 

3 a 

27.0 

6 

5 m 

H5 

N 0 

Fair. 

7 

5 m 

13  c 

N 0 

Somewhat  cloudy. 

8 

5m 

4.0 

N 0 

Fair. 

9 

6 m 

140 

S i 

Rain  almofl  the  whole  day. 

3 a 

14.C 

10 

6 m 

* 3-c 

SS  Wo 

intermittent  (howers. 

3 2 

i6.c 

ji 

6 m 

12. c 

WSWo 

Fair. 

3 a 

28. c 

12 

6 m 

13.0 

WNW2 

Fair. 

3 a 

200 

13 

5 m 

90 

N W 1 

Fair. 

3 a 

i8S 

14 

5 m 

00  5 

N W 0 

Fair. 

15 

5 m 

9.0 

S S W 2 

Cloudy. 

3 a 

20  0 

Rain. 

16 

5 m 

17.0 

Cloudy. 

4 3 

23.0 

17 

5m 

20.0 

S i 

Rains  intermittently  all  day;  and  ligh- 

3  a 

24.0 

tens  very  much  at  night. 

j8 

5 m 

13.0 

Fair. 

19 

5 m 

17.0 

W 2 

Fair. 

20 

5 m 

19.0 

W i 

Fair. 

3 3 

24.0 

21 

6 m 

20.0 

Fair. 

22 

S W I 

Fair.  Very  hot. 

^3 

5 m 

17.0 

S W I 

F air. 

3 a 

33*5 

24 

12  m 

32  c 

SW  1 

Fair. 

25 

8 m 

23.C 

SW  I 

Fair,  and  very  warm,, 

2 a 

28.0 

M 4 


26 


i68  May  1749. 


D. 

H. 

Ther. 

Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

26 

8 m 

210 

WNW2 

Flying  clouds ; at  night  thick  cloudss 

3 2 

25  0 

with  ftorm  and  rain. 

27 

j m 

17.0 

W 2 

Thick,  fcattered  clouds. 

2 a 

25.0 

Pretty  cool. 

28 

7 id 

15.0 

W I 

Flying  clouds. 

2 a 

25  c 

29 

7 m 

16.0 

W 2 

Flying  clouds. 

2 a 

25.0 

3° 

5 m 

13.0 

WNWi 

Fair. 

— a 

25.0 

W I 

Cloudy. 

31 

5 m 

13.° 

S W i 

Somewhat  cloudy. 

1 a 

27.0 

Fair. 

.*  . ■ 


"June  1749*  169 


D. 

H. 

Ther. 

Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

I 

5 m 

23.° 

S W 1 

Rain  the  preceding  night. 

2 

S E 1 

Morning  cloudy, — clears  up  at  ten,— ■ 

flying  clouds. 

3 

7 m 

24.0 

S W 1 

Flying  clouds  ; afternoon,  thunder' 

cloud?,  with  rain  from  the  N.  W. 

4 

3 2 

26.0 

N W 1 

Flying  clouds. 

5 

5t  m 

*5-5 

S 1 

Fair. 

3 2 

22. c 

6 

5 » 

18.5 

S W I 

Alternately  fair  and  cloudy. 

3 2 

23.0 

7 

All  d 

20.0 

Cloudy  and  rainy. 

8 

6 m 

J5'5 

N W 0 

Cloudy. 

3 2 

23.0 

— 1 

Flying  clouds. 

9 

5 m 

13.0 

Fair. 

10 

5 m 

11. 0 

SW  I 

Fair. 

3 2 

r 22.5 

i] 

7 m 

20.0 

N I 

Flying  clouds. 

2 a 

33*° 

S w I 

Thunder-ilorm,  with  rain. 

1 2 

6 m 

23.0 

N 0 

Fair. 

3 2 

32.0 

S 2 

Somewhat  cloudy. 

13 

5 m 

19.0 

SE2 

Almoft  fair. 

3 2 

27.0 

*4 

6 IT) 

26. 0 

S i 

Fair. 

3 2 

25.0 

Thunder-clouds,  with  rain. 

15 

6 m 

18.0 

N 0 

Fair. 

3 2 

26.5 

16 

6 m 

20.0 

NNE  i 

Fair. 

2 a 

28.0 

*7 

5t  m 

18.0 

N 0 

Fair. 

3 2 

27-5 

18 

5 m 

21.0 

E S E i 

Fair. 

3 2 

32.0 

N E 1 

Thunder,  with  heavy  (bowers. 

19 

6 m 

200 

NN  W 1 

Fair. 

3 2 

27.0 

20 

5 m 

18.0 

S 1 

Fair. 

3 a 

26.0 

Cloudy. 

21 

5 m 

23.0 

S W 0 

Cloudy,  with  feme  (bowers. 

22 

5 m 

9.0 

W I 

Fair. 

23 

6 m 

1 7.0 

S i 

Fair. 

— a 

N W i 

Cloudy. 

24 

6 m 

20.5 

S i 

Cloudy,  afterwards  fair. 

— a 

S Wi 

Thunder  and  rain. 

25 


17® 


D- 

H« 

Ther. 

Wind. 

' 

25 

5 na 

23.0 

S i 

Fair. 

2 a 

32.0 

26 

5 m 

12.  c 

N 1 

Fair. 

27 

6 m 

11. 0 

Fair. 

28 

6 m 

18.0 

S 1 

Fain 

1 a 

35-o 

29 

7 m 

6.0 

Fair. 

30 

5 m 

11. 0 

S i 

Fair. 

3 a 

31.0 

W i 

Jum  174g. 

The  Weather  in  general. 


July  1749.  1 71 


D. 

F 

[• 

Thcr. 

Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

i 

n3 

Flying  clouds. 

2 

<; 

m 

7.5 

N 2 

Fair. 

7 

8 

m 

26.0 

N 1 

Fair. 

2 

a 

28.0 

— 1 

Thunder-ftorm,  and  rain  at  night. 

4 

6 

m 

20.0 

S 1 

Cloudy  ; intermittent  fhowers  in  the 

a 

N 2 

afternoon. 

c 

W I 

Fair. 

4 

a 

26.0 

- I 

Cloudy  ; rain  at  night. 

6 

5* 

m 

18.0 

S W I 

Rain  all  the  preceding  night ; fair  ir 

day-time. 

7 

4! 

m 

17.0 

N W 0 

Fair. 

8 

6 

in 

16.0 

N 0 

Alternately  fair  and  cloudy.  A hah 

round  the  fun,  in  the  forenoon. 

9 

7 

m 

21.0 

S Wo 

Rain  the  preceding  night.  In  day 

3 

a 

22.0 

time  cloudy,  with  fome  fhowers. 

10 

4i 

m 

18.0 

S W 0 

Fair  ; fometimes  flying  clouds  ant 

3 

a 

24-5 

— I 

fhowers. 

11 

5 

m 

17.0 

S S E I 

Fair. 

2 

a 

26.0 

— 1 

12 

5 

m 

22.0 

W 1 

Fair. 

13 

6 

m 

20.0 

SS  W I 

Fair. 

3 

a 

33-° 

— I 

14 

S 

m 

21.0 

W S Wi 

Fair. 

2 

a 

28.0 

— I 

15 

5 

m 

26.0 

NNE  i 

Fair. 

3 

a 

28. 0 

— 1 

16 

5 

m 

14.0 

S 0 

Fair ; fometimes  cloudy. 

ro  m 

SSE  1 

17 

5 

m 

19.0 

S 1 

Fair. 

3 

a 

24.0 

— 1 

Cloudy. 

18 

5 

m 

15.0 

NNEo 

Fair. 

2 

a 

25.0 

— 0 

*9 

5 

m 

19.0 

S S W I 

Cloudy  ; rain. 

■ a 

Pretty  fair. 

20 

5 

m 

19.0 

S i 

Fair. 

3 

a 

24.0 

— I 

Cloudy ; fome  rain. 

21 

S 0 

Fair. 

3 

a 

27.C 

— 0 

Flying  clouds. 

22 

5 

m 

16.0 

S W 2 

Fair. 

3 

a 

27.0 

S W 2 

23 

b 

m 

19.0 

SSW] 

Alternately  fair  and  cloudy. 

3 

a 

28.5 

— I 

24 


17  2 July  1749. 


D. 

H* 

Ther. 

Wind. 

The  Weather  in  genera!. 

24 

6 m 

0.0 

SW  1 

Fair. 

3 3 

29.0 

— ■ 1 

25 

5 m 

20  0 

WSV/o 

Fair. 

3 2 

29.5 

— 0 

26 

5 m 

21.0 

S 0 

Fair. 

3 2 

3°.° 

— 1 

27 

5 m 

22.0 

W i 

Cloudy ; intermittent  fliowers. 

3 2 

21  5 

— I 

28 

6 m 

17.0 

W I 

Fair. 

3 2 

27.0 

— I 

29 

6 m 

16.0 

NW  i 

Fair  ; flying  clouds  at  night, 

2 a 

24.0 

— 1 

ihowers. 

30 

6 m 

14.0 

WNWi 

Fair. 

2 a 

26.0 

— 1 

3* 

6 m 

16.0 

E 1 

Cloudy ; rain  almoil  all  day. 

3 2 

22.0 

— 1 

Auguß 


r Anguß  1749.  173 


D. 

H. 

Ther. 

Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

1 

6 

m 

22.0 

NE  i 

Cloudy.  Some  fhowers. 

3 

a 

28.0 

— 1 

2 

4t 

m 

16.0 

N E 1 

Fair. 

a 

S E 1 

Cloudy.  Fair  towards  night. 

3 

5 

IT, 

13. c 

S W 2 

Fair. 

4 

m 

NE  2 

Cloudy.  Somefhowers. 

2 

a 

21.0 

— 2 

5 

m 

NE  1 

Fair. 

a 

S W 1 

6* 

5 

m 

16.0 

N E 3 

Heavy  rain  all  day. 

3 

a 

16.0 

— 3 

Some  thunder. 

7 

6 

m 

13.0 

E S E 1 

Cloudy.  Frequent  fhowers. 

3 

a 

16.0 

— 1 

8 

6 

m 

16.0 

S Wi 

Cloudy.  Some  fliowers. 

3 

a 

27.0 

— I 

9 

6 

IT 

14.0 

S W I 

Flying  clouds. 

[ 

a 

20.0 

— I 

Rain  at  night. 

10 

6 

rr 

14.0 

S W I 

Flying  clouds. 

3 

a 

24.0 

— I 

u 

6 

m 

*5-5 

W I 

Cloudy. 

12 

6 

IT 

14.0 

W i 

Flying  clouds. 

2 

a 

25.0 

— I 

13 

7 

m 

1 5-5 

N W 1 

Fair. 

2 

a 

30.0 

— 1 

H 

6 

IT 

16.0 

N E 2 

Fair. 

2 

a 

26.0 

— 2 

15 

6 

m 

14.0 

NE  1 

Fair. 

2 

a 

28.0 

— 1 

16 

5 

m 

14.0 

S E 1 

Fair.  At  night  thunder  and  rain. 

3 

a 

26. c 

— 1 

J7 

5 

IT 

H*5 

S 0 

Flying  clouds. 

3 

a 

27. c 

— 0 

18 

5 

IT 

16. c 

W I 

Thunder  and  rain  in  the  morning.  At 

3 

a 

29.0 

— I 

ten  in  ihe  morning  flying  clouds. 

19 

6 

IT 

17.0 

W I 

Fair. 

3 

a 

30.0 

— I 

2C 

5 

IT 

16.5 

S W 0 

Fair. 

3 

a 

28.0 

— 0 

21 

5 

m 

17.0 

S w I 

Fair. 

2 

a 

29.0 

— I 

5 

a 

27-C 

— I 

22]S 

m 

19.0 

N E 2 

Rain  all  day. 

3 a 1 7*5 


23 


*7  4 


D. 

H. 

Eher. 

Wind. 

23 

5 111 

16.5 

s w3 

2 a 

22.  c 

~ 3 

24 

6 ir 

1 3*5 

S W 2 

2 a 

22.0 

— 2 

25 

5 

7.0 

S W 2 

4 a 

20.5 

— 2 

26 

5 m 

13.0 

N E 1 

3 2 

18.0 

— 1 

27 

5 m 

i°-5 

S W I 

2 a 

23.0 

— I 

28 

5 m 

io.c 

SW  I 

2 a 

20.0 

I 

29 

5 m 

13.0 

N E 2 

3° 

5t  m 

1 1.0 

N E 2 

31 

6 m 

13.6 

S 1 

3 2 

18.5 

— 1 

Auguß  1749. 

The  Weather  in  general. 


Rain  early  in  the  morning.  At  10  m, 
flying  clouds. 

Flying  clouds. 

Fair. 

Alternately  fair  and  cloudy. 

Much  rain  this  afternoon. 

Flying  clouds. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Fair  and  cloudy  alternately. 
Intermittent  (howers. 


Auguß 


September  1 749 . 175 


D. 

H. 

Ther. 

Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

J 

14.5 

NN  Wi 

Fair. 

3 a 

30.0 

— 1 

2 

5Tm 

9.0 

N 1 

Fair. 

2 a 

18.0 

S S W 1 

3 

5lm 

7-5 

S I 

Somewhat  cloudy.  Now  and  then  fair. 

2 a 

20.0 

— I 

4 

6 m 

14.0 

S i 

Now  and  then  a fhower;  and  in  the 

2 a 

i7-5 

— I 

intervals  fair. 

5 

6 m 

14.0 

N E 2 

Fog.  Rain  all  day.  Now  and  then  thund. 

6 

iolm 

15.0 

N E 2 

Fog,  and  drizzling  rain  all  day. 

ic4  a 

15.0 

— 2 

7 

7 m 

17.0 

S W 1 

Fog  and  rain. 

3 2 

22.0 

— 1 

Fair. 

8 

5fm 

15.0 

SSW  i 

Fair. 

4 a 

28.0 

— I 

9 5 m 

*7-5 

EN  E 2 

Fair. 

3 2 

25.0 

— 2 

10  51m 

16.0 

N E 2 

Fair. 

3 a; 

i 26.0 

— 2 

U 

5Tm| 

j i5-o 

ENEc 

Fair. 

I 3 a! 

25.0 

— 0 

12 

7 m| 

j H-S 

N N E i, 

Fair. 

! a 

SW  1 

13 

! 5rn'j 

14.0 

N E 1 

Fair. 

ija 

24.5 

— 1 

14 

5 "’1 

15.0 

N E 2 

Fair. 

I a 

22.5 

— 2 

*5 

5*m 

16.0 1 

NNE3 

Fair.  Forenoon,  a halo  rounl  the  fun, 

\ 

2 2 

19. c j 

— 3 

16: 

5|m| 

8.5 j NN  E 1 ! 

Fair. 

3 = 

2c.<;  i 

— I ! 

17 

? »i 

12.0 

S W 0 

Fair. 

18! 

6 IT 

17.0 

S W I I 

Fair, 

! 

3 ai 

27. c 

— I ! 

*9 

6 ir,j 

140 

SWii 

Fair. 

3 a| 

2b. 0 

— i ! 

20 

6 m| 

j 9.0 

s w i ; 

Fair. 

3 H 

26.  0 

- 1 1 

Cloudy.  Rain  towards  night. 

2 j 

b m! 

15c 

Fair- 

3 2 

19-5  i 

22 

6 m 

x3° 

E 0 

Somewhat  cloudy. 

3 3 

2i. oj 

— 0 

*3 


ij6  September  1749. 


D. 

H. 

Ther 

Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general 

27 

6 

IT! 

14.0 

S W 0 

Fair. 

24 

6 

n 

18.0 

S W 2 

Fair.  Rain  at  noon. 

2 

a 

26.0 

— ' 2 

Flying  clouds  in  the  afternoon, 

25 

7 

m 

16.0 

W I 

Alternately  clear  and  cloudy. 

2 

a 

17. c 

— I 

26 

8 

m 

12.5 

NE  1 

Fair. 

3 

a 

11.5 

— 1 

Cloudy  and  rainy. 

27 

6 

in 

9-3 

N 1 

Rainy  all  day. 

3 

2 

14.0 

— 1 

28 

6 

m 

8.0 

S W i 

Heavy  rain  all  day. 

3 

a 

14.0 

— 1 

29 

6 

m 

8.0 

S i 

Fog. 

1 

a 

13.0 

— I 

Flying  clouds. 

3° 

8 

m 

14  0 

S W 2 

Drizzling  rain. 

2 

a 

18.0 

— 2 

Somewhat  clear. 

Off  ober  1749. 


D. 

II. 

Ther. 

Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

1 

lk  ™ 

n 

9.0 

N W 1 

— 1 

Rain. 

Somewhat  fair. 

2 

7 m 

2.0 

W 1 

Hoar  froft  this  morning.  Fair  all  day. 

3 

6 m 

1 a 

3*5 

12.0 

S W s 
— 1 

Fair. 

4 

6 m 

1 1.0 

S i 

Rain. 

5 

6 m 
2 

10.5 
11. 0 

N E 1 
— 1 

Cloudy. 

6 

64  m 
3 a 

10. 0 

12.0 

ENE  1 

— 1 

Rain  all  day. 

7 

6 i Hi 

2 a 

10. 0 

14.0 

ENEi 

Flying  clouds. 

8 

64.  m 
3 2 

7.0 

18.C 

S 1 
S i 

Fair. 

METEORO. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

Made  by  Mr.  John  Bart  ram,  near  Philadelphia, 
During  my  Abfence,  in  the  Summer  of  the  Year  1749* 


June  1749. 


D 

Ther. 

The» 

Wind. 

The  Weather 

Morn 

Aft. 

i 

22 

25 

W 

Cloudy. 

2 

20 

27 

W 

Cloudy. 

3 

23 

28 

w 

Showers. 

4 

22 

28 

w 

Fair. 

5 

l8 

25 

w 

Fair. 

6 

l8 

25 

w 

Cloudy. 

7 

22 

22 

N E 

Cioudyi 

8 

21 

N E 

9 

21 

N 

10 

r4 

22 

E 

11 

22 

23 

E 

1 2 

25 

25 

E 

*3 

23 

25 

E 

'4 

25 

27 

£ 3 

15 

24 

28 

E 

Fair, 

16 

22 

26 

E 

17 

23 

27 

E 

18 

25 

27 

E 

*9 

23 

24 

N W 

2C 

*7 

t 26 

W 

2l 

24 

26 

w 

22 

18 

27 

w 

) 

n 

*5 

29 

w 

H 

22 

30 

w 

25 

22 

w 

26 

23 

30 

N 

«7 

19 

32 

w 

28 

24 

36 

w 

29 

25 

37 

w 

30 

25 

36 

N 

N 74s 


V OL*  II, 


>7§  July  1749. 


Ö i 

Ther 

Thei 

Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

Morn 

Aft. 



1 

21 

3° 

W 

2 

18 

27 

N W 

, ■ 

3 

26 

28 

S W 

Heavy  fhowers. 

4 

24 

36 

N W 

5 

22 

32 

w 

6 

22 

34 

N W 

Rain. 

7 

20 

35 

W 

Hard  fhowers. 

8 

20 

35 

N E 

Rain. 

9 

20 

29 

N 

Fair. 

10 

l6 

29 

N 

Fair. 

ii 

17 

33 

N W 

Fair. 

12 

20 

35 

W 

Fair.  Rain  at  night. 

13 

22 

33 

W 

Fair. 

14 

26 

30 

w 

Hard  fhowers. 

*5 

20 

29 

N 

Fair. 

16 

21 

3° 

E 

Rain. 

37 

29 

29 

N E 

Cloudy. 

18 

l8 

19 

N E 

Rain. 

19 

l8 

33 

W 

Fair. 

20 

19 

33 

w 

Fair.  * 

21 

22 

31 

w 

Fair. 

22 

23 

23 

w 

Heavy  fhowers. 

23 

23 

25 

w 

Heavy  fhowers. 

24 

20 

36 

w 

Fair. 

25 

27 

36 

w 

26 

28 

32 

w 

27 

24 

30 

w 

Fair. 

28 

19 

27 

w 

Fair. 

29 

23  ; 

30 

w 

Rain. 

3° 

30 

34 

3i 

21 

34 

. 

Äuguß 
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D 

Ther. 

Ther 

Wind. 

The  Weather  in  general. 

Morn 

Aft. 

1 

2 

18 

32 

3 

17 

30 

4 

18 

33 

5 

22 

39 

W 

6 

18 

37 

N 2 

7 

17 

27 

W 

8 

14 

25 

NW 

9 

12 

24 

N W 

10 

*3 

24 

NW 

11 

1 1 

25 

N W 

12 

14t 

3° 

NW 

. 

*3 

18 

31 

NW 

H 

18 

3° 

W 

15 

*5 

30 

w 

Raid. 

16 

23  . 

33 

N 

17 

f4 

34 

NW 

18 

18 

37 

W 

19 

18 

25 

s w 

20 

20 

26 

N E 

Raid. 

21 

20 

25 

NW 

22 

23 

34 

NW 

23 

*7 

34 

W 

' - -v.r  • V 

24 

18 

30 

w 

25 

20 

32 

NWbyW 

26 

IO 

24 

NW 

Fair. 

27 

12 

20 

NW 

Fair* 

28 

J3 

23 

NW 

Fair. 

29 

22 

24 

W 

Fair, 

30 

J7 

25 

£ 

31 

20 

29 

E 1 

N % Sept mlffi 


i8o 


D. 

Thrr. 

T.ie, 

r Wind. 

Morn 

Aft. 

I 

19 

30 

E 

2 

18 

20 

E 

3 

19 

25 

E 

4 

22 

25 

E 

5 

23 

2i 

N E 

6 

23 

37 

N E 

7 

24 

34 

N E 

a 

24 

32 

N E 

9 

23 

33 

N E 

10 

23 

32 

W 

ji 

19 

25 

N E 

12 

J3 

25 

N E 

>3 

12 

20 

N E 

H 

12 

33 

N E 

*5 

!3 

27 

N E 

16 

20 
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Between  Forts  Anne  and  St.  Frederic . 1 8 x 

July  i ft.  1749.  At  day  break  we  got  up, 
and  rowed  a good  while  before  we  got  to  the 
place  where  we  left  the  true  road.  The  coun- 
try which  we  paffed  was  the  pooreft  and  mod 
difagreeable  imaginable.  We  faw  nothing  but 
a row  of  amazing  high  mountains  covered  with 
woods,  fteep  and  dirty  on  their  fides$  fo  that  we 
found  it  difficult  to  get  to  a dry  place,  in  order 
to  land  and  boil  our  dinner.  In  many  places 
the  ground,  which  was  very  fmooth,  was  under 
water,  and  looked  like  the  fides  of  our  Swedi/b 
moraffes  which  are  intended  to  be  drained  ; for 
this  reafon  the  Dutch  in  Albany  call  thefe  parts 
the  Drowned  Lands  *.  Some  of  the  mountains 
run  from  S.  S.  W.  to  N.  N.  E.  and  when  they 
come  to  the  river,  they  form  perpendicular  (hores, 
and  are  full  of  ftones  of  different  magnitudes. 
The  river  runs  for  the  diftance  of  fome  miles 
together  from  fouth  to  north. 

The  wind  blew  north  all  day,  and  made  it 
very  hard  work  for  us  togetforwards,  though  we 
all  rowed  as  hard  as  we  could,  for  all  our  pro- 
vifions  were  eaten  to-day  atbreakfaft.  The  river 
was  frequently  an  Englifh  mile  and  more  broad, 
then  it  became  narrow  again,  and  fo  on  alternately; 
but  upon  the  whole  it  kept  a good  breadth,  and 
was  furrounded  on  both  fides  by  high  mountains. 

About  fix  o’clock  in  the  evening,  we  arrived 
at  a point  of  land,  about  twelve  Englifh  miles 
from  Fort  St.  Frederic , Behind  this  point  the 
river  is  converted  into  a fpacious  bay ; and  as  the 
wind  ftill  kept  blowing  pretty  ftrong  from  the 
north,  it  was  impoflible  for  us  to  get  forward, 
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fince  we  were  extremely  weak.  We  were 
therefore  obliged  to  pafs  the  night  here,  in  fpite 
of  the  remonfirances  of  our  hungry  (tomachs. 

It  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  grace  of 
God  towards  us  that  we  met  the  above  mentioned 
Frenchmen  on  our  journey,  and  that  they  gave 
us  leave  to  take  one  of  their  bark  boats.  It 
feldom  happens  once  in  three  years,  that  the 
French  go  this  road  to  Albany ; for  they  com- 
monly pafs  over  the  lake  St.  Sacrament , or,  as 
the  Englißj  call  it,  lake  George , which  is  the 
nearer  and  better  road,  and  everybody  wondered 
why  they  took  this  troublefome  one.  If  we 
had  not  got  their  large  (trong  boat,  and  been 
obliged  to  keep  that  which  we  had  made,  we 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  very  ill  off* ; 
for  to  venture  upon  the  great  bay  during  the 
lead:  wind  with  lb  wretched  a veffel,  would  have 
been  a great  piece  of  temerity,  and  we  (hould 
have  been  in  danger  of  being  (tarved  if  we  had 
waited  for  a calm.  For  being  without  fire-arms, 
and  thefe  deferts  having  but  few  quadrupeds, 
we  muft  have  fubfifted  upon  frogs  and  fnakes, 
which,  (especially  the  latter)  abound  in  thefe 
parts.  I can  never  think  of  this  journey,  with- 
out reverently  acknowledging  the  peculiar  care 
and  providence  of  the  merciful  Creator. 

July  2d.  Eaply  this  morning  we  fet  out 
on  our  journey  again,  it  being  moon-fhine  and 
calm,  and  we  feared  left  the  wind  fhould  change 
and  become  unfavourable  to  us  if  we  (topped 
any  longer.  We  all  rowed  as  hard  as  poffible, 
and  happily  arrived  about  eight  in  the  morning 
at  Fort  Sc.  Frederic , which  the  Engiifo  call 
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Crown  Point . Monfieur  Lußgnan , the  gover- 
nor, received  us  very  politely.  He  was  about 
fifty-years  old,  well  acquainted  with  polite  litera- 
ture, and  had  made  feveral  journies  into  this 
country,  by  which  he  had  acquired  an  exadt 
knowledge  of  feveral  things  relative  to  its  ftate. 

I was  informed  that  during  the  whole  of  this 
fummer,  a continual  drought  had  been  here, 
and  that  they  had  not  had  any  rain  fince  teft 
fpring.  The  exceflive  heat  had  retarded  the 
growth  of  plants ; and  on  all  dry  hills  the  grafs, 
and  a vaft  number  of  plants,  were  quite  dried  up; 
the  fmall  trees,  which  grew  near  rocks,  heated 
by  the  fun,  had  withered  leaves,  and  the  corn  in 
the  fields  bore  a very  wretched  afpedt.  The 
wheat  had  not  yet  eared,  nor  were  the  peafe  in 
blofloms.  The  ground  was  full  of  wide  and 
deep  cracks,  in  which  the  little  fnakes  retired 
and  hid  themfelves  when  purfued,  as  into  an 
impregnable  afylum. 

The  country  hereabout,  it  is  faid,  contains 
vaft  forefts  of  firs  of  the  white,  black,  and  red 
kind,  which  had  been  formerly  ftill  more  exten- 
five.  One  of  the  chief  reafons  of  their  decreafe 
are,  the  numerous  fires  which  happen  every  year 
in  the  woods,  through  the  carelefihtTs  of  the 
Indians , who  frequently  make  great  fires  when 
they  are  hunting,  which  fpread  over  the  fir 
woods  when  every  thing  is  dry. 

Great  efforts  are  made  here  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Natural  Hiß  or and  there  are  few 
places  in  the  world  where  fuch  good  regulations 
are  made  for  this  ufeful  purpofe,  all  which  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  care  ana  zeal  of  a Angle 
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perfon.  From  hence  it  appears,  how  well  a 
ufeful  fcience  is  received  and  fet  off,  when  the 
leading  men  of  a country  are  its  patrons.  The 
gc  _raor  of  the  fort  was  pleafed  to  fhew  me  a 
long  paper,  which  the  then  governor-general  of 
( Canada , the  Marquis  la  Qalijfonniere , had  fen; 
him.  It  was  the  fame  marquis,  who,  fome 
years  after,  as  a French  admiral,  engaged  the 
Englifl)  fleet  under  admiral  Byngy  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  was  the  conquefl:  of  Minorca. 
In  this  writing,  a number  of  trees  and  plants 
are  mentioned,  which  grow  in  North- America* 
and  deferve  to  be  collected  and  cultivated  on 
account  of  their  ufeful  qualities.  Some  of  them 
are  defcribed,  among  which  is  the  Polygala 
Senega , or  j Rattle-fnake-root ->  and  with  feveral 
of  them  the  places  where  they  grow  are  men- 
tioned. It  is  further  requefted  that  all  kinds  of 
feeds  and  roots  be  gathered  here ; and,  to  affift 
fuch  an  undertaking,  a method  of  preferving 
the  gathered  feeds  and  roots  is  prefcribed,  fo 
that  they  may  grow,  and  be  fent  to  Paris . Spe- 
cimens of  all  kinds  of  minerals  are  required ; and 
all  the  places  in  the  French  fettlements  are  men- 
tioned, where  any  ufeful  or  remarkable  fione, 
earth,  or  ore  has  been  found.  There  is  like- 
wife  a manner  of  making  ohfervations  and  col- 
lections of  curiofities  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
To  thefe  requefts  it  is  added,  to  enquire  and  get 
information,  in  every  poffible  manner,  to  what 
purpofe  and  in  what  manner  the  Indians  employ 
certain  plants  and  other  productions  of  nature, 
as  medicines,  or  in  any  other  cafe.  This  ufe- 
ful paper  was  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  marquis 
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fa  Galiffonniere , by  M.  Gaultier , the  royal  phy- 
fician  at  Quebec,  and  afterwards  corrected  and 
improved  by  the  marquis’s  own  hand.  He  had 
feveral  copies  made  of  it,  which  he  fent  to  ail 
the  officers  in  the  forts,  and  likewife  to  other 
learned  men  who  travelled  in  the  country.  At 
the  end  of  the  writing  is  an  injunction  to  the 
officers,  to  let  the  governor-general  know 
which  of  the  pommon  foldiers  had  ufed  the 
greateft  diligence  in  the  difcovery  and  collection 
pf  plants  and  other  natural  curiofities,  tha£  he 
might  be  able  to  promote  them,  when  an  op- 
portunity occurred,  to  places  adapted  to  their 
refpeCtive  capacities,  or  to  reward  them  in  any 
other  manner.  I found  that  the  people  of  dif- 
tinClion,  in  general  here,  had  a much  greater 
tafte  for  natural  hiftory  and  other  parts  of  lite- 
rature than  in  the  Englifh  colonies,  where  it 
was  every  body's  foie  care  and  employment  to 
fc rape  a fortune  together,  and  where  the  fciences 
were  held  in  univerfal  contempt.*  It  was  ftill 

complained 

* It  Teems  Mr.  Kahn  has  forgotten  his  own  aflertions  in  the  former 
part  of  this  work.  Dr.  Colden , Dr.  Franklin , and  Mr.  Barlram , have 
been  the  great  promoters  and  inveftigators  of  nature  in  this  country  ; 
and  how  would  the  inhabitants  of  Old  England  have  gotten  the 
fine  collections  of  North- American  trees,  ftirubs,  and  plants,  which 
grow  at  prefent  almoft  in  every  garden,  and  are  as  if  it  were  natu- 
ralized in  Old  England,  had  they  not  been  aflifted  by  their  friends, 
and  by  the  curious  in  North- America.  One  need  only  caft  an  eye 
on  Dr.  Linnaus's  new  edition  of  his  Syßema , and  the  repeated  men- 
tion of  Dr.  Garden , in  order  to  be  convinced  that  the  Englifly  in 
America  have  contributed  a greater  (hare  towards  promoting  natural 
hiftory  than  any  nation  under  heaven,  and  certainly  more  than 
the  French , though  their  learned  men  are  often  handiomely  penfi- 
oned  by  their  great  Monarque  : on  the  other  hand  the  Englijh  ftudy 
that  branch  of  knowledge,  from  the  foie  motive  of  its  utility, 
and  the  pleafure  it  affords  to  a thinking  being,  without  any  of  thofe 
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complained  of  here,  that  thofe  who  ffudied  na* 
tural  hiftory,  did  not  fufficiently  enquire  into 
the  medicinal  ufe  of  the  plants  of  Canada . 

The  French , who  are  born  in  France , are 
faid  to  enjoy  a better  health  in  Canada  than  in 
their  native  country,  and  to  attain  to  a greater 
age  than  the  French  born  in  Canada . I was  like- 
wife  affured  that  the  European  Frenchmen  can  do 
more  work,  and  perform  more  journies  in 
winter,  without  prejudice  to  their  health,  than 
thofe  horn  in  this  country.,  The  intermitting 
fever  which  attacks  the  Europeans  on  their  arri- 
val in  Penfylvania , and  which  as  it  were  makes 
the  climate  familiar  to  them,  is  not  known  here, 
and  the  people  are  as  well  after  their  arrival  as 
before.  The  Engliflo  have  frequently  obferved, 
that  thofe  who  are  born  in  America  of  European 
parents,  can  never  bear  fea-voyages,  and  go  to 
the  different  parts  of  South- America,  as  well  as 
thofe  born  in  Europe,  The  French  born  in 
Canada  have  the  fame  conftitutions  3 and  when 
any  of  them  go  to  the  iPefi- India  iflands,  fuch 
as  Martinique , Domingo,  &c.  and  make  fome 
ftay  there,  they  commonly  fall  fick  and  die  foon 
after : thofe  who  fall  ill  there  feldom  recover, 
unlefs  they  are  brought  back  to  Canada . On 

mercenary  views  held  forth  to  the  learned  of  other  countries. 
And  as  to  the  other  parts  of  literature,  the  Engiß  in  America  are 
undoubtedly  fuperior  to  the  French  in  Canada , witnefs  the  many 
ufeful  inftitutions,  colleges,  and  fchools  founded  in  the  Engiß 
colonies  in  Norib- America,  and  fo  many  very  considerable  libraries 
now  ere&ing  in  this  country,  which  contain  fuch  a choice  of  ufe- 
ful and  curious  books,  as  were  very  little  known  in  Canada  before 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Engltß ; not  to  mention  the  produc- 
tions of  original  genius  written  by  Amsri.ans  born.  F. 
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the  contrary,  thofe  who  go  from  France  to  thofe 
iflands  can  more  eafily  bear  the  climate,  and 
attain  a great  age  there,  which  I heard  confirmed 
in  many  parts  of  Canada . 

July  5th.  Whilst  we  were  at  dinner,  we 
feveral  times  heard  a repeated  difagreeable  out- 
cry, at  fome  diftance  from  the  fort,  in  the  river 
Woodcreek:  Mr.  Lujignan,  the  governor,  told 
us  this  cry  was  no  good  omen,  becaufe  he  could 
conclude  from  it  that  the  Indians , whom  we 
efcaped  near  Fort  Anne,  had  completed  their 
defign  of  revenging  the  death  of  one  of  their 
brethren  upon  the  Englifto , and  that  their  (bouts 
(hewed  that  they  had  killed  an  Englijhman.  As 
foon  as  I came  to  the  window,  i faw  their 
boat,  with  a long  pole  at  one  end,  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  they  had  put  a bloody  fkull. 
As  foon  as  they  were  landed,  we  heard  that  they, 
being  fix  in  number,  had  continued  their  jour- 
ney (from  the  place  where  we  had  marks  of 
their  pafflng  the  night),  till  they  had  got  with- 
in the  Englißo  boundaries,  where  they  found  a 
man  and  his  fon  employed  in  mowing  the  corn. 
They  crept  on  towards  this  man,  and  ihot  him 
dead  upon  the  fpot.  This  happened  near  the 
very  village,  where  the  Englißo,  two  years  be- 
fore, killed  the  brother  of  one  of  thefe  Indians , 
who  were  then  gone  out  to  attack  them.  Ac- 
cording to  their  cuftom  they  cut  off  the  fkull  of 
the  dead  man,  and  took  it  with  them,  together 
with  his  clothes  and  his  fon,  who  was  about 
nine  years  old.  As  foon  as  they  came  within  a 
mile  of  Fort  St . Frederic,  they  put  the  fkull  on 
a pole,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  boat,  and  fhouted 
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as  a fign  of  their  fuccefs.  They  were  drefled  In 
fliirts,  as  ufual,  but  fome  of  them  had  put  on 
the  dead  man’s  clothes ; one  his  coat,  the  other 
his  breeches,  another  his  hat,  &c.  Their  faces 
were  painted  with  Vermillion,  with  which 
their  fhirts  were  marked  acrofs  the  fhoulders. 
Moft  of  them  had  great  rings  in  their  ears, 
whichfeemedto  be  a great  inconvenience  to  them, 
as  they  were  obliged  to  hold  them  when  they 
leaped,  or  did  any  thing  which  required  a violent 
motion.  Some  of  them  had  girdles  of  the  fkins 
of  Rattle-Jnak.es , with  the  rattles  on  them  ; the 
fon  of  the  murdered  man  had  nothing  but  his 
fliirt,  breeches  and  cap,  and  the  Indians  had 
marked  his  fhoulders  with  red.  When  they  got 
on  fhore,  they  took  hold  of  the  pole  on  which 
the  ikull  was  put,  and  danced  and  fung  at  the 
fame  time.  Their  view  in  taking  the  boy,  was 
to  carry  him  to  their  habitations,  to  educate  him 
infteacl  of  their  dead  brother,  and  afterwards  to 
marry  him  to  one  of  their  relations.  Notwith- 
flanding  they  had  perpetrated  this  aft  of  violence 
in  time  of  peace,  contrary  to  the  command  of 
the  governor  in  Montreal , and  to  the  advice  of 
the  governor  of  St.  Frederic , yet  the  latter  could 
not  at  prefent  deny  them  provifions,  and  what- 
ever they  wanted  for  their  journey,  becaufe  he 
did  not  think  it  advifeable  to  exafperate  them ; 
but  when  they  came  to  Montreal , the  governor 
called  them  to  account  for  this  aftion,  and  took 
the  boy  from  them,  whom  he  afterwards  fent 
to  his  relations : Mr.  Lufignan  afked  them,  what 
they  would  have  done  to  me  and  my  compa- 
nions, if  they  had  met  us  in  the  defert?  They 
8 replied. 
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replied,  that  as  it  was  their  chief  intention  to 
take  their  revenge  on  the  Englißwien  in  the 
village  where  their  brother  was  killed,  they 
would  have  let  us  alone;  but  it  much  depend- 
ed on  the  humour  they  were  in,  juft  at  the  time 
when  we  firft  came  to  their  fight.  However, 
the  commander  and  all  the  Frenchmen  faid,  that 
what  had  happened  to  me  was  infinitely  fafer 
and  better. 

Some  years  ago  a fkeleton  of  an  amazing 
great  animal  had  been  found  in  that  part  of  Ca- 
nada where  the  Illinois  live.  One  of  the  lieu- 
tenants in  the  fort  afiured  me,  that  he  had  feen 
it.  The  Indians,  who  were  there,  had  found 
it  in  a fwamp.  They  were  furprifed  at  the  fight 
of  it,  and  when  they  were  alked,  what  they 
thought  it  was  ? They  anfwered,  that  it  muft  be 
the  fkeleton  of  the  chief  or  father  of  all  the  bea- 
vers. It  was  of  a prodigious  bulk,  and  had 
thick  white  teeth,  about  ten  inches  long.  It  was 
looked  upon  as  the  fkeleton  of  an  elephant. 
The  lieutenant  afiured  me  that  the  figure  of  the 
whole  fnout  was  yet  to  be  feen,  though  it  was 
half  mouldered.  He  added,  that  he  had  not 
obferved,  that  any  of  the  bones  were  taken  away, 
but  thought  the  fkeleton  lay  quite  perfedt  there. 
I have  heard  people  talk  of  this  monftrous  fkele- 
ton in  feveral  other  parts  of  Canada  *. 

Bears  are  plentiful  hereabouts,  and  they  kept 
a young  one,  about  three  months  old,  at  the  fort. 

* The  country  of  the  Illinois  19  on  the  river  Ohio , near  the  place 
where  the  Bnghjh  have  found  fome  bones,  fuppofed  to  belong  to 
elephants. 

He 
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He  had  perfectly  the  fame  fhape,  and  qualities* 
as  our  common  bears  in  Europe , except  the  ears* 
which  fee  me  d to  be  longer  in  proportion*  and 
the  hairs  which  were  ftiffer;  his  colour  was 
deep  brown,  almofl  black.  He  played  and 
wreftled  every  day  with  one  of  the  dogs.  A 
vaft  number  of  bear-fkins  are  annually  exported 
to  France  from  Canada . The  Indians  prepare 
an  oil  from  bear’s  greafe,  with  which  in  fum-  J 
mer  they  daub  their  face,  hands,  and  all  naked 
parts  of  their  body,  to  fecure  them  from  the  bite 
of  the  gnats.  With  this  oil  they  likewife  fre«* 
quently  fmear  the  body,  when  they  are  excef- 
fively  cold*  tired  with  labour,  hurt,  and  in  other 
cafes.  They  believe  it  foftens  the  fkin,  and 
makes  the  body  pliant,  and  is  very  ferviceable 
to  old  age. 

The  common  Dandelion  ( Leontodon  'Taraxa- 
cum Linn.)  grows  in  abundance  on  the  paflures 
and  roads  between  the  fields,  and  was  now  in 
flower.  In  fpring,  when  the  young  leaves  be- 
gin to  come  up,  the  French  dig  up  the  plants, 
take  their  roots  wa£h  them,  cut  them,  and 
prepare  them  as  a common  fallad  1 but  they 
have  a bitter  tafte.  It  is  not  ufual  here  to  make 
ufe  of  the  leaves  for  eating. 

July  6th.  The  foldiers,  which  had  been  paid 
off  after  the  war,  had  built  houfes  round  the  fort, 
on  the  grounds  alloted  to  them  ; but  mod  of 
thefe  habitations  were  no  more  than  wretchod 

^ * In  France  the  young  blanched  leaves,  which  fcarce  peep  out 
of  molehills,  and  have  yet  a yellow  colour,  are  univerfally  eaten'  as 
a fallad,  under  the  name  0 fPifenlit.  F* 
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cottages,  no  better  than  thofe  in  the  moft 
wretched  places  of  Sweden  ; with  that  diffe- 
rence, however,  that  their  inhabitants  here  were 
rarely  oppreffed  by  hunger,  and  could  eat  good 
and  pure  wheat  bread.  The  huts  which  they 
had  eredted  confifled  of  boards,  {landing  perpen- 
dicularly dole  to  each  other.  The  roofs  were 
of  wood  too.  The  crevices  were  flopped  up 
with  clay,  to  keep  the  room  warm.  The  floor 
was  commonly  clay,  or  a black  lime-flone, 
which  is  common  here.  The  hearth  was  built 
of  the  fame  flone,  except  the  place  where  the  fire 
was  to  ly,  which  >yas  made  of  grey  fand-flones, 
which  for  the  greatefl  part  confifl  of  particles  of 
quartz.  In  fome  hearths,  the  Hones  quite  clofe 
to  the  fire-place  were  lime-flones  ; however,  I 
was  aflfured  that  there  was  no  danger  of  fire, 
efpecially  if  the  flones,  which  were  mofl  expos- 
ed to  the  heat,  were  of  a large  fize.  They  had 
no  glafs  in  their  windows. 

July  8th.  The  Galium  tin&orium  is  called 
Tifavojaune  rouge  by  the  French  throughout  all 
Canada , and  abounds  in  the  woods  round  this 
place,  growing  in  a moifl  but  fine  foil.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  are  employed  by  the  Indians 
in  dying  the  quills  of  the  American  porcupines 
red,  which  they  put  into  feveral  pieces  of  their 
work ; and  air,  fun,  or  water,  feldom  change 
this  colour.  The  French  women  in  Canada 
fometimes  dye  their  clothes  red  with  thefe  roots, 
which  are  but  final!,  like  thofe  of  Galium  luteum y 
or  yellow  bedflraw. 

The  horfes  are  left  out  of  doors  during  the 
winter,  and  find  their  food  in  the  woods,  living 

upon 
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upon  nothing  but  dry  plants,  which  are  very 
abundant  ; however  they  do  not  fall  off*  by  this 
food,  but  look  very  fine  and  plump  in  fpring. 

July  9th.  The  fkeleton  of  a whale  wäs 
found  fome  'French  miles  from  Quebec*  and  one 
French  mile  from  the  river  St.  Laurence * in  a 
place  where  no  flowing  water  comes  to  at  pre- 
fent.  This  fkeleton  has  been  of  a very  confi- 
derable  fize,  and  the  governor  of  the  fort  faid* 
he  had  lpoke  with  feveral  people  who  had  feen 
it. 

July  10th.  The  boats  which  are  here  made 
ufe  of  are  of  three  kinds.  1.  Bark-boats*  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  of  ribs  of  wood.  2. 
Canoes * confifting  of  a fingle  piece  of  wood,  hol« 
lowed  out,  which  l have  already  defcribed  be- 
fore. They  are  here  made  of  the  white  fir* 
and  of  different  fizes.  They  are  not  brought 
forward  by  rowing,  but  by  paddling;  by  which 
method  not  half  the  flrength  can  be  applied  % 
which  is  made  ufe  of  in  rowing;  and  a fingle 
man  might,  I think,  row  as  faft  as  two  of  them 
could  paddle.  3.  The  third  kind  of  boats  are 
Bateaux.  They  are  always  made  very  large 
here,  and  employed  for  large  cargoes.  They 
are  flat-bottomed,  and  the  bottom  is  made  of 
the  red,  but  more  commonly  of  the  white  oak* 
which  refifts  better,  when  it  runs  againft  a (tone, 
than  other  wood.  The  fides  are  made  of  the 
white  fir,  becaufe  oak  would  make  the  Bateau 
too  heavy.  They  make  plenty  of  tar  and  pitch 
here. 

The  foldiery  enjoy  fuch  advantages  here*  as 
they  are  not  allowed  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  who  formed  the  garrifon  of  this  place 
had  a very  plentiful  allowance  from  their  go- 
vernment. They  get  everyday  a pound  and  a 
half  of  wheat  bread.  They  likewife  get  peafe, 
bacon,  and  lalt  meat  in  plenty.  Sometimes  they 
kill  oxen  and  other  cattle,  the  flefh  of  which  is 
diftributed  among  the  foldiers.  All  the  officers 
kept  cows,  at  the  expence  of  the  king*  and  the 
milk  they  gave  was  more  than  fufficient  to  fup- 
ply  them.  The  foldiers  had  each  a fmall  gar- 
den without  the  fort,  which  they  were  allowed 
to  attend,  and  plant  in  it  whatever  they  liked* 
and  fome  of  them  had  built  fummer-houfes  in 
them,  and  planted  all  kind  of  pot-herbs.  The 
governor  told  me,  that  it  was  a general  cuflom 
to  allow  the  foldiers  a fpot  of  ground  for  kitchen- 
gardens,  at  fuch  of  the  French  forts  hereabouts 
as  were  not  fituated  near  great  towns,  from 
whence  they  could  be  fupplied  with  greens.  In 
time  of  peace  the  foldiers  have  very  little  trouble 
with  being  upon  guard  at  the  fort  * and  as  the 
lake  clofe  by  is  full  of  fiffi,  and  the  woods  abound 
with  birds  and  animals,  thofe  amongft  them  who 
choofe  to  be  diligent  may  live  extremely  well, 
and  very  grand  in  regard  to  food.  Each  foldier 
got  a new  coat  every  two  years  • but  annually, 
a waiftcoat,  cap,  hat,  breeches,  cravat,  two  pair 
of  {lockings*  two  pair  of  fhoes,  and  as  much 
wood  as  he  had  occafion  for  in  winter.  They 
likewife  got  five  fols  * a piece  every  day  * which 
is  augmented  to  thirty  fols  when  they  have  any 


* A fol  in  Frar.cs  13  about  the  value  of  one  half-penny  iierling, 
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particular  labour  for  the  king.  Whefi  this  h : 
confidered,  it  is  not  furprifing  to  find  the  men 
are  very  freih,  well  fed*  ftrong  and  lively  here. 
When  a foldier  falls  fick  he  is  brought  to  the  j 
hofpital,  where  the  king  provides  him  with  a 
bed,  food,  medicines,  and  people  to  take  cäre  of 
and  ferve  him.  When  fome  cf  them  afked  leave 
to  be  abfent  for  a day  or  two,  to  go  abroad,  it 
was  generally  granted  them,  if  circumftances 
would  permit,  and  they  enjoyed  as  ufual  their 
fhare  of  provisions  and  money,  but  were  obliged- 
to  get  fome  of  their  comrades  to  mount  the? 
guard  for  them  as  often  as  it  came  to  their  turns,* 
for  which  they  gave  them  an  equivalent.  The 
governor  and  officers  were  duly  honoured  by  the 
foldiers ; however,  the  foldiers  and  officers  often 
fpoke  together  as  comrades,  without  any  cere- 
monies, and  with  a very  becoming  freedom. 
The  foldiers  who  are  Tent  hither  from  F ranee r 
commonly  ferve  till  they  are  forty  or  fifty  years*. 
©Id,  after  which  they  are  di  fori  fled-  and  allowed? 
to  fettle  upon,  and  cultivate  a piece  of  ground»* 
But  if  they  have  agreed  on  their  arrival  to  ferve 
no  longer  than  a certain  number  of  years*  they 
are  d if miffed  at  the  expiration  of  their  terni.^ 
Thofe  who  are  bora  here  commonly  agree  to> 
ferve  the  crown  during  fix,  eight,  or  ten  years  ^ 
after  which  they  are  difimifed,  and  fet  up  for 
farmers  in  the  country.  The  king  prefents  each- 
difmi fifed  foldier  with  a piece  of  land,  being 
commonly  40  arpents  * long,  and  but  three 

broad* 

* An  Arptnt  in  France  contain«;  too  French  perches,  and  each 
ef  thofe  22  French  feet ; then  the  French  foot  being  to  the  Enghfb * 
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broad,  if  the  foil  be  of  equal  goodnefs  through- 
out y but  they  get  fomewhat  more,  if  it  be  a 
worfe  ground  As  foon  as  a foidier  fettles  to 
cultivate  fuch  a piece  of  land,  he  is  at  fir  ft  affift- 
ed  by  the  king,  who  fupplies  himfelf,  his  wife, 
Änd  children,  with  provifions,  during  the  three 
or  four  firft  years.  The  king  likewife  gives  him  a 
cow,  and  the  moft  neceflary  inftruments  for 
agriculture.  Some  foldiers  are  fent  to  affift  him 
in  building  a houfe,  for  which  the  king  pays 
them.  Thefe  are  great  helps  to  a poor  man, 
who  begins  to  keep  houfe,  and  it  feems  that  in 
a country  where  the  troops  are  fo  highly  diftin- 
guiftied  by  the  royal  favour,  the  king  cannot  be 
at  a lofs  for  foldiers.  For  the  better  cultivation 
and  population  of  Canada,  a plan  has  been  pro- 
pofed  fome  years  ago,  for  fending  300  men  over 
from  France  every  year,  by  which  means  the 
old  foldiers  may  always  be  diftniffed,  marry,  and* 
fettle  in  the  country.  The  land  which  was  al- 
lotted to  the  foldiers  about  this  place,  was  very 
good,  confifting  throughout  of  a deep  mould, 
mixed  with  clay. 

July  the  nth.  The  harrows  which  they 
make  ufe  of  here  are  made  entirely  of  wood,  and 
of  a triangular  form.  The  ploughs  feemed  to 

as  1440  to  1352,  an  arpentis  about  2346  Englifh  feet*  and  8 inches 
long.  See  Ordonnances  de  Louis  XIV.  Jur  lefait  des  Faux  \5  Forets . 

Paris,  1687.  p.  1 12.  F. 

f Mr.  Kalm  fays,  in  his  original,  that  the  length  of  an  arpeni 
was  fo  determined,  that  they  reckoned  84  of  them  in  a French  htue 
or  league  ; but  as  this  does  by  no  means  agree  with  the  ftatute  ar- 
pent  of  France,  which  by  order  cf  king  Lewis  XIV.  was  fixed  at 
2200  feet,  Paris  meafure,  (fee  the  preceding  note)  we  thought  pro- 
per to  leave  it  out  of  the  text.  F. 
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be  lefs  convenient.  The  wheels  upon  which, 
the  plough-beam  is  placed,  are  as  thick  as  the 
wheels  of  a cart,  and  all  the  wood-work  is  fo 
clumfily  made  that  it  requires  a horfe  to  draw 
the  plough  along  a fmooth  field. 

Rock-stones  of  different  forts  lay  fcattered 
on  the  fields.  Some  were  from  three  to  five 
feet  high,  and  about  three  feet  broad.  They 
were  pretty  much  alike  in  regard  to  the  kind  of 
the  ftone,  however,  I obferved  three  differert 
fpecies  in  them. 

1.  Some  confifted  of  a quartz,  whofe  colour 
refembled  fugar-eandy,  and  which  was  mixed 
with  a black  fmall-grained  glimmer,  a black 
horn-ftone,  and  a few  minute  grains  of  a brown 
fpar.  The  quartz  was  mcrft  abundant  in  the 
mixture  5 the  glimmer  was  likewife  in  great 
quantity,  but  the  fpar  was  inconfiderable.  The 
feveral  kinds  of  ftones  were  well  mixed,  and 
though  the  eye  could  diftinguifh  them,  yet  no 
inftrument  could  feparate  them.  The  ftone  was 
very  hard  and  compafl:,  and  the  grains  of  quartz 
looked  very  fine. 

2.  Some  pieces  confifted  of  grey  particles  of 
quartz,  black  glimmer,  and  horn-ftone,  toge- 
ther with  a few  particles  of  fpar,  which  made 
a very  clofe,  hard,  and  compact  mixture,  only 
differing  from  the  former  in  colour. 

3.  A few  of  the  ftones  confifted  of  a mixture 
of  white  quartz  and  black  glimmer,  to  which 
feme  red  grains  cf  quartz  were  added.  The 
fpar  (quartz)  was  molt  predominant  in  this  mix- 
ture, and  the  glimmer  appeared  in  large  flakes. 
This  ftone  was  not  fo  well  mixed  as  the  former, 
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and  was  by  far  not  fo  hard  and  fo  compact,  being 
ealily  pounded. 

The  mountains  on  which  Fort  St.  Frederic  is 
built,  as  likewife  thofe  on  which  the  above  kinds 
of  done  are  found,  confided  generally  of  a deep 
black  lime-ftone,  lying  in  lamellae  as  fiates  do, 
and  it  might  be  called  a kind  of  fiates,  which 
can  be  turned  into  quicklime  by  fire*.  This 
lime-ftone  is  quite  black  in  the  infide,  and, 
when  broken,  appears  to  be  of  an  exceeding 
fine  texture.  There  are  fome  grains  of  a dark 
fpar  fcattered  in  it,  which,  together  with  fome 
other  inequalities,  form  veins  in  it.  The  ftrata 
which  ly  uppermoft  in  the  mountains  confift  of 
a grey  lime-ftone,  which  is  feemingly  no  more 
than  a variety  of  the  preceding.  The  black  lime- 
ftone  is  conftantly  found  filled  with  petrifactions 
of  all  kinds,  and  chiefly  the  following. 

Peffinites , or  petrified  Oßrece  Pellines.  Thefe 
petrified  {hells  were  more  abundant  than  any 
others  that  have  been  found  here,  and  fometimes 
whole  ftrata  are  met  with,  confiding  merely  of 
a quantity  of  (hells  of  this  fort,  grown  together, 
They  are  generally  final!,  never  exceeding  an 
inch  and  a half  in  length.  They  are  found  in 
two  different  dates  of  petrifaction  ; one  (hews 
always  the  impreflions  of  the  elevated  and  hal- 
low furfaces  of  the  (hells,  without  any  vedige 
of  the  (hells  themfidves.  In  the  other  appears 
the  real  (hell  dicking  in  the  done,  and  by  its 

* Marmor  ßhßo/um9  Linn.  Sylt.  III.  p.  40.  Marmor  unicolor 
nig'um.  Wall.  Min.  pag.  61.  n.  2.  Lum-ßalcsy  jehiß  us  calcarcu. 

Forlt.  Introd.  to  Min.  p*  9.  F. 
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light  colour  is  eafily  diftinguifhable  from  the 
(tone.  Both  thefe  kinds  are  plentiful  in  the 
(tone ; however,  the  impreffions  are  more  in 
number  than  the  real  (hells.  Some  of  the  (hells 
are  very  elevated,  efpeciallyin  the  middle,  where 
they  form  as  it  were  a hump  5 others  again  are 
deprefled  in  the  middle;  but  in  mod:  of  them 
the  outward  furface  is  remarkably  elevated. 
The  furrows  always  run  longitudinally,  or  from 
the  top,  diverging  to  the  margin. 

Petrified  Cornua  Ammonit.  Thefe  are  like- 
wife  frequently  found,  but  not  equal  to  the 
former  in  number:  like  the  ßeötinit<%*  they  are 
found  really  petrified,  and  in  impreffions  ; 
amongft  them  were  fome  petrified  fnails.  Some 
of  thefe  Cornua  Ammonis  were  remarkable  big, 
and  I do  not  remember  feeing  their  equals,  for 
they  meafured  above  two  feet  in  diameter. 

Different  kinds  of  corals  could  be  plainly 
feen  in,  and  feparated  from,  the  (lone  in  which 
they  lay.  Some  were  white  and  ramofe,  or 
Uthophytes ; others  were  ftarry  corals,  or  Ma -* 
drepores  ; the  latter  were  rather  fcarce. 

I must  give  the  name  of  Stone’ balls  to  a kind 
of  (tones  foreign  to  me,  which  are  found  in 
great  plenty  in  fome  of  the  rock-flones.  They 
were  globular,  one  half  of  them  projecting  ge- 
nerally above  the  rock,  and  the  other  remaining 
in  it,  T^ey  confift  of  nearly  parallel  fibres, 
which  ariie  from  the  bottom  as  from  a center, 
and  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  ball  and  have 
a grey  polour.  The  outfide  of  the  balls'  is 
fmooth,  but  has  a number  of  fmall  pores,  which 
externally  appear  to  be  covered  with  a pale  grey 
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cruft.  They  are  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter. 

Amongst  fome  other  kinds  of  fand,  which 
are  found  on  the  fhores  of  lake  Champlain , two 
.were  very  peculiar,  and  commonly  lay  in  the 
fame  place  ; and  one  was  black,  and  the  other 
reddifti  brown,  or  granite  coloured. 

The  black  fand  always  lies  uppermoft,  confifts 
of  very  fine  grains,,  which,  when  examined  by 
a microfcope,  appear  to  have  a dark  blue  colour, 
like  that  of  a fmooth  iron,  not  attacked  by  ruft. 
Some  grains  are  roundifh,  but  moft  of  them  an- 
gular, with  fhining  furfaces;  and  they  fparkle 
when  the  fun  flhines.  All  the  grains  of -this 
:fand  without  exception  are  attracted  by  the 
magnet,.  Amongft  thefe  black  or  deep  blue 
grains,  they  meet  with  a few  grains  of  a red  or 
garnet-coloured  fand,  which  is  the  fame  with 
-the  red  fand  which  lies  immediately  under  it, 
and  which  I fhall  now  defcribe.  This  red  or 
garnet-coloured  fand  is  very  fine,  but  not  fo  fine 
as  the  black  fand.  Its  grains  not  only  participate 
of  the  colour  of  garnets,  but  they  are  really  no- 
thing but  pounded  garnets.  Some  grains  are 
round,  others  angulated ; all  fhine  and  are  femi- 
pellucid  ; but  the  magnet  has  no  eftedt  on  them, 
.and  they  do  not  fparkle  fo  much  in  funfhine. 
This  red  fand  is  feldom  found  very  pure,  it 
being  commonly  mixed  with  a white  fand,  con- 
fiding of  particles  of  quartz.  The  black  and 
red  fand  is  not  found  in  every  part  of  the  fhore, 
but  only  in  a few  places,  in  the  order  before 
mentioned.  The  uppermoft  or  black  fand  lay 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep;  when  it  was 
O 4 carefully 
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carefully  taken  off,  the  fand  under  it  became 
of  a deeper  red  the  deeper  it  lay*  and  its  depth 
was  commonly  greater  than  that  of  the  former» 
When  this  was  carefully  taken  away,  the  white 
fand  of  quartz  appeared  mixed  very  much  at  top 
with  the  red  fand,  but  growing  purer  the  deeper 
it  lay.  This  white  fand  was  above  four  inches 
deep3  had  round  grains,  which  made  it  entirely 
like  a pearl  fand.  Below  this  was  a pale  grey 
angulated  quartz  fand.  In  fome  places  the  gar- 
net-coloured fand  lay  uppermoft,  and  this  grey 
angulated  one  immediately  under  it,  without 
a grain  of  either  the  black  or  the  white  fand. 

I cannot  determine  the  origin  of  the  black 
or  fteel-coloured  fand,  for  it  was  not  known  here 
whether  there  were  iron  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood or  not.  But  I am  rather  inclined  to  be- 
lieve they  may  be  found  in  thefe  parts,  as  they 
are  common  in  different  parts  of  Canada,  and  as 
this  fand  is  found  on  the  fhores  of  almoft  all  the 
lakes,  and  rivers  in  Canada , though  not  in 
equal  quantities.  The  red  or  garnet-coloured 
fand  has  its  origin  hereabouts  ; for  though  the 
rocks  near  Fort  St.  Frederic  contained  no  gar- 
nets, yet  there  are  ftones  of  different  fizes  on 
the  fhores,  quite  different  from  the  ftones  which 
form  thofe  rocks  5 thefe  ftones  are  very  full  pf 
grains  of  garnets,  and  when  pounded  there  is  no 
perceptible  difference  between  them  and  the  red 
land.  In  the  more  northerly  parts  of  Canada , 
or  below  Quebec,  the  mountains  themfelves  con- 
tain a great  number  of  garnets.  The  garnet- 
coloured  fand  is  very  common  on  the  fhores  of 
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the  river  St.  Laurence . I {hall  leave  out  feveral 
oöfervations  which  I made  upon  the  minerals 
hereabouts,  as  uninterefti«g  to  mofi  of  my 
readers. 

The  Hpocynum  androfcemifolium  grows  in  a- 
bundance  on  hills  covered  with  trees,  and  is  in 
full  flower  about  this  time ; the  French  call  it 
Herbe  ä la  puce.  When  the  ftalk  is  cut  or  tore, 
a white  milky  juice  comes  out.  The  French 
attribute  the  fame  qualities  to  this  plant,  which 
the  poifon-tree,  or  Rhus  vermix,  has  in  the 
Fnglifi)  colonies;  that  its  poifon  is  noxious  to 
fome  perfons,  and  harmlefs  to  others.  The 
milky  juice  when  fpread  upon  the  hands  and 
body,  has  no  bad  effedt  on  fome  perfons;  where- 
as others  cannot  come  near  it  without  being 
bliftered.  I faw  a foldier  whofe  hands  were 
bliftered  all  over,  merely  by  plucking  the  plant, 
in  order  to  {hew  it  me ; and  it  is  faid  its  exhala- 
tions affedt  fome  people,  when  they  come  with- 
in reach  of  them.  It  is  generally  allowed  here, 
that  the  ladtefcent  juice  of  this  plant,  w'hen 
fpread  on  any  part  of  the  human  body  not  only 
fwells  the  part,  but  frequently  corrodes  the 
fkin ; at  leaft  there  are  few  examples  of  perfons 
on  whom  it  had  no  effedt.  As  for  my  part,  it 
has  never  hurt  me,  though  in  prefence  of  feveral 
people  I touched  the  plant,  and  rubbed  my  hands 
with  the  juice  till  they  were  white  all  over,  and 
1 have  often  rubbed  the  plant  in  my  hands  till 
it  was  quite  crufhed,  without  feeling  the  lead 
inconvenience,  or  change  on  my  hand.  The 
cattle  never  touch  this  plant. 
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July  1 2th,  Burdock,  or  Arctium  Lappa, 
grows  in  feveral  places  about  the  fort;  and  the 
governor  told  me,  that  its  tender  fhoots  are  eaten 
in  fpring  as  r&ddifhes,  after  the  exterior  peel  is 
taken  oft. 

The  Sifon  Canadenfe  abounds  in  the  woods  of 
all  North- America.  The  French  call  it  cerfeuil 
Jauvage , and  make  ufe  of  it  in  fpring,  in  greeu 
foups,  like  chervil.  It  is  univerfally  praifed  here 
as  a whofefome,  antifcorbutic  plants  and  as  one 
of  the  heft  which  can  be  had  here  in  fpring. 

The  Afclepias  Syriaca , or,  as  the  French  call 
it,  le  Cotonier , grows  abundant  in  the  country, 
on  the  fides  of  hills  which  lie  near  .rivers  and 
other  fituations,  as  well  in  a dry  and  open  place 
in  the  woods,,  as  in  a rich,  loofe  foil.  When 
the  ftalk  is  cut  or  broken  it  emits  a ladtefcent 
juice,  and  for  ibis  reafon  the  plant  is  reckoned 
in  fome  degree  poifonous.  The  French  in  Ca- 
nada neverthelefs  ufe  its  tender  fhoots  in  fpring, 
preparing  them  like  afparagus  ; and  the  ufe  of 
them  is  not  attended  with  any  bad  confequences, 
as  the  (lender  (hoots  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
fuck  up  any  thing  poifonous.  Its  flowers  are 
very  odoriferous,  and,  when  in  feafon,  they  fill 
the  woods  with  their  fragrant  exhalations,  and 
make  it  agreeable  to  travel  in  them,  efpecially 
an  the  evening.  The  French  in  Canada  make  a 
fugar  of  the  flowers,  which  for  that  purpofe  are 
gathered  in  the  morning,  when  they  are  cover- 
ed all  over  with  dew.  This  dew  is  exprefled, 
and  by  boiling  yields  a very  good  brown,  palata- 
ble fugar.  The  pods  of  this  plant,  when  ripe, 
contain  a kind  of  wool,  which  enclofes  the  feed, 
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and  refembles  cotton,  from  whence  the  plant  has 
got  its  French  name.  The  poor  collet  it,  and 
fill  their  beds,  efpecially  their  children’s,  with  it 
inftead  of  feathers.  This  plant  flowers  in  Canada 
at  the  end  of  Jkne>  and  beginning  of  July,  and 
the  feeds  are  ripe  in  the  middle  of  September . 
The  horfes  never  eat  of  this  plant, 

July  1 6th.  This  morning  I crofted  lake 
Champlain  to  the  high  mountain  on  its  weftern 
fide,  in  order  to  examine  the  plants  and  other 
curiofities  there.  From  the  top  of  the  rocks,  at 
a little  diftance  from  fort  St.  Frederic , a row 
of  very  high  mountains  appear  on  the  weftern 
fhore  of  lake  Champlain , extending  from  fouth 
to  north  ; and  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  this  lake  is 
another  chain  of  high  mountains,  running  in 
the  fame  direction.  Thofe  on  the  eaftern  fide 
are  not  clofe  to  the  lake,  being  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  it ; and  the  country  between 
it  and  them  is  low  and  flat,  and  covered  with 
woods,  which  likewife  clothe  the  mountains, 
except  in  fcuch  places,  as  the  fires,  which  de- 
ft roy  the  forefts  here,  have  reached  them  and 
burnt  them  down.  Thefe  mountains  have  ge- 
nerally fteep  fides,  but  fometimes  they  are  found 
gradually  floping.  We  crofted  the  lake  in  a ca- 
noe, which  could  only  contain  three  perfons, 
and  as  foon  as  we  landed  we  walked  from  the 
fhore  to  the  top  of  the  mountains.  Their  fides 
are  very  fteep,  and  covered  with  a mould,  and 
fome  great  rock-ftones  lay  on.  them.  All  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  trees  ; but  in  fome 
places  the  forefts  have  been  deftroyed  by  fire. 
After  a great  deal  of  trouble,  we  reached  the  top 
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of  one  of  the  mountains,  which  was  covered  with 
a dufty  mould.  It  was  none  of  the  higheft ; 
and  fome  of  thofe  which  were  at  a greater  dis- 
tance were  much  higher,  but  we  had  no  time 
to  go  to  them  5 for  the  wind  encreafed,  and  our 
boat  was  but  a little  one.  We  found  no  curious 
plants,  or  any  thing  remarkable  here. 

When  we  returned  to  the  Chore  we  found 
the  wind  rifen  to  fuch  a height,  that  we  did 
not  venture  to  crofs  the  lake  in  our  boat,  and 
for  that  reafon  I left  the  fellow  to  bring  it  back, 
as  foon  as  the  wind  fubfided,  and  walked  round 
the  bay,  which  was  a walk  of  about  feven  Eng- 
lift)  miles.  I was  followed  by  my  Servant,  and, 
for  want  of  a road,  we  kept  clofe  to  the  Chore/ 
where  we  pafled  over  mountains  and  {harp 
ftones  ; through  thick  forefts  and  deep  mar  flies, 
all  which  were  known  to  be  inhabited  by  num- 
berlefs  rattle-fnakes,  of  which  we  happily  faw 
none  at  all.  The  Chore  is  very  full  of  ftones 
in  fome  places,  and  covered  with  large  angulated 
rock-ftones,  which  are  Sometimes  roundiCh,  and 
their  edges  as  it  were  worn  off.  Now  and  then 
we  met  with  a Small  Sandy  Spot  covered  with 
grey,  but  chiefly  with  the  fine  red  land  which  I 
have  before-mentioned  ; and  the  black  iron  fand 
likewife  occurred  Sometimes.  We  found  ftones 
of  a red  glimmer  of  a fine  texture,  on  the  moun- 
tains. Sometimes  thefe  mountains  with  the 
trees  on  them  flood  perpendicular  with  the  wa- 
ter-fide,  but  in  fome  places  the  fhore  was 
marfhy. 

I saw  a number  of  petrified  Cornua  Ammonis 
in  one  place,  near  the  (bore,  among  a number  of 
.«*  ftones 
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ftones  and  rocks.  The  rocks  confid  of  a grey 
lime-done,  which  is  a variety  of  the  black  one, 
and  lies  in  adrata,  as  that  does.  Some  of  them 
contain  a number  of  petrifactions  with,  and 
without  (hells  $ and  in  one  place  we  found  pro- 
digious large  Cornua  Ammonis , about  twenty 
inches  in  breadth.  In  fome  places  the  water 
had  wore  off  the  (tone,  but  could  not  have  the 
fame  effeCt  on  the  petrifactions,  which  lay  ele- 
vated above,  and  in  a manner  glued  on  the 
(tones. 

The  mountains  near  the  (hore  are  amazing- 
ly high  and  large,  confiding  of  a compaCt  grey 
rock-done,  which  does  not  ly  in  (trata  as  the 
lime-done,  and  the  chief  of  whofe  condituent 
parts  are  a grey  quartz,  and  a dark  glimmer. 
This  rock-done  reached  down  to  the  water,  in 
places  where  the  mountains  dood  clofe  to  the 
(hore ; but  where  they  were  at  fome  didance 
from  it,  they  were  fupplied  by  (trata  of  grey  and 
black  lime-done,  which  reached  to  the  water- 
fide,  and  which  I never  have  feen  covered  with 
the  grey  rocks. 

The  Zizania  aquatica  grows  in  mud,  and  in 
the  mod  rapid  parts  of  brooks,  and  is  in  full 
bloom  about  this  time. 

July  17th.  The  didempers  which  rage 
among  the  Indians  are  rheumatifms  and  pleurifies , 
which  arife  from  their  being  obliged  frequently 
to  ly  in  moid  parts  of  the  woods  at  night  ; from 
the  fudden  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  to  which 
the  air  is  expofed  here ; and  from  their  being 
frequently  loaded  with  too  great  a quantity  of 
ftrong  liquor,  in  which  cafe  they  commonly  ly 
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down  naked  in  the  open  air,  without  any  regard 
to  the  feafon,  or  the  weather*  Thefe  diftem-* 
pers,  efpecially  the  pleurifies,  are  likewife  very 
common  among  the  French  here;  and  the  go- 
vernor told  me  he  had  once  a very  violent  fit  of 
the  latter,  and  that  Dr.  Sarraßn  had  cured  him 
in  the  following  manner,  which  has  been  found 
to  fucceed  befi:  here.  He  gave  him  fudorifics, 
which  were  to  operate  between  eight  and  ten 
hours  ; he  was  then  bled,  and  the  fudorifics  re- 
peated ,*  he  was  bled  again,  and  that  effectually 
cured  him. 

Dr.  Sarraßn  was  the  royal  phyfician  at  Que^ 
bee , and  a correfpondent  of  the  royal  academy  of 
fciences  at  Fan's.  He  was  pofiefied  of  great 
knowledge  in  the  pra&ice  of  phyfic,  anatomy, 
and  other  fciences,  and  very  agreeable  in  his  be- 
haviour. He  died  at  Quebec  of  a malignant  fe- 
ver, which  had  been  brought  to  that  place  by  a 
fhip,  and  with  which  he  was  infeCled  at  an  hof- 
pita),  where  he  vifit-ed  the  fick.  He  left  a fon, 
who  likewife  ftudied  phyfic,  and  went  to  France 
to  make  himfelf  more  perfeCt  in  the  practical 
part  of  it,  but  he  died  there. 

The  intermitting  fevers  fometimes  come 

O 

amengft  the  people  here,  and  the  venereal  difeafe 
is  common  here.  The  Indians  are  likewife  in- 
feCted  with  it  ; and  many  of  them  have  had  it, 
and  fome  fill  have  it ; but  they  likewife  are  per- 
fectly pofiefied  of  the  art  of  curing  it.  There 
are  examples  of  Frenchmen  and  Indians , infeCted 
all  over  the  body  with  this  difeafe,  who  have 
been  radically  and  perfectly  cured  by  the  Indians, 
within  five  or  fix  months.  The  French  have 

not 
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not  been  able  to  find  this  remedy  out;  though 
they  know  that  the  Indians  employ  no  mercury, 
but  that  their  chief  remedies  are  roots  which  are 
unknown  to  the  French . I have  afterwards 
heard  what  thefe  plants  were,  and  given  an  ac- 
count  of  them  at  forge  to  the  royal  Swedifh  aca- 
demy of  fciences  *. 

We  are  very  well  acquainted  in  Sweden  with 
the  pain  caufed  by  the  FcenirCy  or  a kind  of 
worms.  They  are  lefs  abundant  in  the  Britißy 
North-* American  colonies  ; hut  in  Canada  they 
are  very  frequent.  Some  of  thefe  worms,  which 
have  been  evacuated  by  a perfon,  have  been  fe- 
veral  yards  long.  It  is  not  known,  whether 
the  Indians  are  afFd&ed  with  them  or  not.  No 
particular  remedies  againft  them  are  known  here, 
and  no  one  can  give  an  account  from  whence 
they  come,  though  the  eating  of  fome  fruits  con- 
tributes, as  is  conjectured,  to  create  them. 

July 1 9th . Fort  St.  Frederic  is  a fortifica- 
tion, on  the  fouthern  extremity  of  lake  Champ- 
lain>  fituated  on  a neck  of  land,  between  that 
lake  and  the  river,  which  arifes  from  the  union 
of  the  river  Woodcreek , and  lake  St.  Sacrement, 
The  breadth  of  this  river  is  here  about  a good 
mufket-fhot.  The  Englijh  call  this  fortrefs 
Crown  Points  but  its  French  name  is  derived  from 
the  French  fecretary  of  flate,  Frederic  Maure  pa  s9 
in  whofe  hands  the  direction  and  management 
of  the  French  court  of  admiralty  was  at  the 

* See  the  Memoirs  of  that  Academy,  for  the  year  1750.  page 
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time  of  the  ereflion  of  this  fort : for  it  is  (o  be 
obferved,  that  the  government  of  Canada  is  fub- 
jedt  to  the  court  of  admiralty  in  France , and  the 
governor-general  is  always  chofen  out  of  that 
court.  As  molt  of  the  places  in  Canada  bear  the 
names  of  faints,  cuftom  has  made  it  necefiary  to 
prefix  the  word  Saint  to  the  name  of  the  for^ 
trefs.  The  fort  is  built  on  a rock,  confifting.of 
black  lime-flates,  as  aforefaid  ; it  is  nearly  qua- 
drangular, has  high  and  thick  walls,  made  of  the 
fame  lime-ftone,  of  which  there  is  a quarry  about 
half  a mile  from  the  fort.  On  the  eaftern  part 
of  the  fort  is  a high  tower,  which  is  proof  againft 
bombfhells,  provided  with  very  thick  and  fub- 
ftantial  walls,  and  well  ftored  with  cannon  from 
the  bottom  almoft  to  the  very  top ; and  the  go- 
vernor lives  in  the  tower.  In  the  terre-plein  of 
the  fort  is  a well  built  little  church,  and  houies 
of  ftone  for  the  officers  and  foldiers.  There  are 
fharp  rocks  on  all  fides  towards  the  land»  beyond 
acannon-fhot  from  the  fort,  but  among  them  are 
fome  which  are  as  high  as  the  walls  of  the  fort, 
and  very  near  them. 

The  foil  about  fort  St.  Frederic  is  faid  to  be 
very  fertile,  on  both  fides  of  the  river;  and  be- 
fore the  laft  war  a great  many  French  families, 
efpecialiy  old  foldiers,  have  fettled  there ; but 
the  king  obliged  them  to  go  into  Canada , or  to 
fettle  clofe  to  the  fort,  and  to  lie  in  it  at  night. 
A great  number  of  them  returned  at  this  time* 
and  it  was  thought  that  about  forty  or  fifty  fami- 
lies would  go  to  fettle  here  this  autumn.  Within 
one  or  two  mufket-fhots  to  the  eaft  of  the  fort, 
is  a wind-mil]  built  of  ftone,  with  very  thick 
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walls,  and  moft  of  the  flour  which  is  wanted  to 
fupply  the  fort  is  ground  here.  This  wind- 
mill is  fo  contrived  as  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  a 
redoubt,  and  at  the  top  of  it  are  five  or  fix  fmall 
pieces  of  cannon.  During  the  lad:  war  there 
was  a number  of  foldiers  quartered  in  this  mill, 
becaufe  they  could  from  thence  look  a great  way 
up  the  river,  and  oblerve  whether  the  Englijh 
boats  approached  ; which  could  not  be  done  from 
the  fort  itfelf,  and  which  was  a matter  of  great 
confequence,  as  the  Englifh  might  {if  this  guard 
had  not  been  placed  here)  have  gone  in  their 
little  boats  dole  under  the  weftern  Chore  of  the 
river,  and  then  the  hills  would  have  prevented 
their  being  feen  from  the  fort.  Therefore  the 
fort  ought  to  have  been  built  on  the  fpot  where 
the  mill  ftands,  and  2U  thofe  who  come  to  fee  it 
are  immediately  ftruck  with  the  abfurdify  of  its 
fituation.  If  it  had  been  erected  in  the  place 
of  the  mill,  it  would  have  commanded  the  river, 
and  prevented  the  approach  of  the  enemy  ; and 
a fmall  ditch  cut  through  the  loofe  lime-flone, 
from  the  river  (which  comes  out  of  the  lake  St. 
Sacrement J to  lake  Champlain , would  have  fur- 
rounded  the  fort  with  flowing  water,  becaufe  it 
would  have  been  fituated  on  the  extremity  of 
the  neck  of  land.  In  that  cafe  the  fort  would 
always  have  been  fufliciently  fupplied  with  frefh 
water,  and  at  a diftance  from  the  high  rocks 
which  furrounded  it  in  its  prefent  fituation.  We 
prepared  to-day  to  leave  this  place,  having  wait- 
ed during  fome  days  for  the  arrival  of  the  yacht, 
which  plies  conftantly  all  fummer  between  the 
forts  St.  John  and  St.  Frederic : during  our  ftav 
Vol.1I.  P here. 
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here,  we  had  received  many  favours.  The  go- 
vernor of  the  fort,  Mr.  Lufignan , a man  of  j 
learning  and  of  great  politenefs,  heaped  obliga- 
tions upon  us,  and  treated  us  with  as  much  ci- 
vility as  if  we  had  been  his  relations.  I had  the 
honour  of  eating  at  his  table  during  my  flay 
here,  and  my  fervant  was  allowed  to  eat  with 
his.  We  had  our  rooms,  &c.  to  ourfelves,  and 
at  our  departure  the  governor  fupplied  us  with 
ample  provifions  for  our  journey  to  fort  St.  John . 
In  fhort,  he  did  us  more  favours  than  we  could 
have  expected  from  our  own  countrymen,  and 
the  officers  were  likewife  particularly  obliging 
to  us. 

About  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  fet 
out,  with  a fair  wind.  On  both  fides  of  the  lake 
are  high  chains  of  mountains  \ with  the  diffe- 
rence which  I have  before  obferved,  that  on  the 
eaftern  (bore  is  a low  piece  of  ground  covered 
with  a forefl,  extending  between  twelve  and 
eighteen  Englifh  miles,  after  which  the  moun- 
tains begin  ; and  the  country  behind  them  be- 
longs to  New  England . This  chain  confifts  of 
high  mountains,  which  are  to  be  confidered  as 
the  boundaries  between  the  French  and  Englij Z> 
poffeffions  in  thefe  parts  of  North  America . On 
the  weflern  fhore  of  the  lake,  the  mountains 
reach  quite  to  the  water  fide.  The  lake  at  firft 
is  but  a French  mile  broad,  but  always  encreafes 
afterwards.  The  country  is  inhabited  within 
a French  mile  of  the  fort,  but  after  that,  it  is 
covered  with  a thick  foreft.  At  the  diftance  of 
about  ten  French  miles  from  fort  St.  Frederic9 
the  lake  is  four  fuch  miles  broad,  and  we  per- 
ceive 
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ceive  fo me  iilands  in  it.  The  captain  cf  the 
yacht  (aid  there  were  about  fixty  iilands  in  that 
lake,  of  which  fome  were  of  a confiderable  fize. 
He  affured  me  that  the  lake  was  in  mod  parts 
fo  deep,  that  a line  of  two  hundred  yards  could 
not  fathom  it ; and  clofe  to  the  (bore,  where  a 
chain  of  mountains  generally  runs  acrofs  the 
country,  it  frequently  has  a depth  of  eighty  fa- 
thoms. Fourteen  French  miles  from  Fo r t St* 
Frederic  we  faw  four  large  iilands  in  the  lake, 
which  is  here  about  fix  French  miles  broad. 
This  day  the  fky  was  cloudy,  and  the  clouds, 
which  were  very  low,  feemed  tofurround  feveral 
high  mountains,  near  the  lake,  with  a fog  ; and 
from  many  mountains  the  fog  rofe  as  the  fmoke 
of  a charcoal-kiln.  Now  and  then  we  faw  a little 
river  which  fell  into  the  lake  : the  country  be- 
hind the  high  mountains,  on  the  weitern  fide  of 
the  lake,  is,  as  I am  told,  covered  for  many 
miles  together  with  a tall  foreft,  interfered  by 
many  rivers  and  brooks,  with  marfhes  and  fmall 
lakes,  and  very  fit  to  be  inhabited.  The  fhores 
are  fomecimes  rocky,  and  fometimes  fandy  here. 
Towards  night  the  mountains  decrealed  gradu- 
ally; the  lake  is  very  clear,  and  we  obferved 
neither  rocks  nor  fhallows  in  it.  Late  at  night 
the  wind  abated,  and  we  anchored  clofe  to  the 
fhore,  and  fpent  one  night  here. 

July  20th.  This  morning  we  proceeded  with 
a fair  wind.  The  place  where  we  pa  fifed  the 
night,  was  above  half  way  to  fort  St.  John  ; for 
the  diilance  of  that  place  from  fort  St.  Frederic , 
acrofs  lake  Champlain  is  computed  to  be  forty- 
one  French  miles  ; that  lake  is  here  about  fix 
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Englijh  miles  in  breadth.  The  mountains  were 
now  out  of  fight,  and  the  country  low,  plain, 
and  covered  with  trees.  The  fhores  were  fandy, 
and  the  lake  appeared  now  from  four  to  fix 
miles  broad.  It  was  really  broader,  but  the 
ifiands  made  it  appear  narrower. 

We  often  faw  Indians  in  bark-boats  clofe  to 
the  fhore,  which  was  however  not  inhabited  $ 
for  the  Indians  came  here  only  to  catch  flurgeons, 
wherewith  this  lake  abounds,  and  which  we 
often  faw  leaping  up  in  the  air.  Thefe  Indians 
lead  a very  Angular  life;  Atone  time  of  the  year 
they  live  upon  the  frnall  fiore  of  maize,  beans, 
and  melons,  which  they  have  planted;  during 
another  period,  or  about  this  time,  their  food  is 
fifli,  without  bread  or  any  other  meat ; and  an- 
other feafon  they  eat  nothing  but  flags,  roes, 
beavers,  &c.  which  they  fhoot  in  the  woods,  and 
rivers.  They,  however,  enjoy  long  life,  perfect 
health,  and  are  more  able  to  undergo  hardfhips 
than  other  people.  They  fing  and  dance,  are 
joyful,  and  always  content ; and  would  not,  for 
a great  deal,  exchange  their  manner  of  life  for 
that  which  is  preferred  in  Europe . 

When  we  were  yet  ten  French  miles  from 
fort  St.  John , we  faw  feme  houfes  on  the  weitem 
fide  of  the  lake,  in  which  the  French  had  lived 
before  the  laft  war,  and  which  they  then  aban- 
doned, as  it  was  by  no  means  fate  : they  now 
returned  to  them  again.  Thefe  were  the  firfi: 
houfes  and  fettlements  which  we  faw  after  we 
had  left  thofe  about  fort  St.  Frederic . 

There  formerly  was  a wooden  fort,  or  re- 
doubt, on  the  eafiern  fide  of  the  lake,  near  the 
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wzter-fide;  and  the  place  where  it  (food  was 
fiiewn  me,  which  at  prefent  is  quite  overgrown 
with  trees.  The  French  built  it  to  prevent  the 
incurfions  of  the  Indians  over  this  lake  ; and  I 
was  aflured  that  many  Frenchmen  had  been  (lain 
in  thefe  places.  At  the  fame  time  they  told  me, 
that  they  reckon  four  women  to  one  man  in 
Canada , becaufe  annually  feveral  Frenchmen  are 
killed  on  their  expeditions,  which  they  under- 
take for  the  fake  of  trading  with  the  Indians . 

A wind-mill,  built  of  (lone,  (lands  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  lake  on  a projeddng  piece  of 
ground.  Some  Frenchmen  have  lived  near  it ; 
but  they  left  it  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  are 
not  yet  come  back  to  it.  From  this  mill  to  fort 
St . John  they  reckon  eight  French  miles.  The 
Englifh , with  their  Indians , have  burnt  the  houfes 
here  feveral  times,  but  the  mill  remained  un- 
hurt. 

The  yacht  which  we  went  in  to  St . John 
was  the  firft  that  was  built  here,  and  employed 
on  lake  Champlain , for  formerly  they  made  ufe 
of  bateaux  to  fend  provifions  over  the  lake.  The 
captain  of  the  yacht  was  a Frenchman , born  in 
this  country  ; he  had  built  it,  and  taken  the 
foundings  of  the  lake,  in  order  to  find  out  the 
true  road  between  fort  St . John  and  fort  St.  Fre- 
deric. Oppofite  the  wind»  mill  the  lake  is  about 
three  fathoms  deep,  but  it  grows  more  and 
more  (hallow  the  nearer  it  comes  to  fort  St. 
John. 

We  now  perceived  houfes  on  the  (hare;  again. 
The  captain  had  otter-fkins  in  the  cabin,  which 
were  perfectly  the  fame,  in  colour  and  fpecies, 
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with  the  European  ones.  Otters  are  faid  to  be 
very  abundant  in  Canada . 

Seal-Jkins  are  here  made  ufe  of  to  cover  boxes 
and  trunks,  and  they  often  make  portmantles  of 
them  in  Canada . The  common  people  had 

their  tobacco-pouches  made  of  the  fame  fkins. 
The  feals  here  are  entirely  the  fame  with  the 
Swediffj  or  European  one,  which  are  grey  with 
black  fpots.  They  are  faid  to  be  plentiful  in 
the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Laurence , below 
Quebec,  and  go  up  that  river  as  far  as  its  water 
is  fait.  They  have  not  been  found  in  any  of 
the  great  lakes  of  Canada . The  French  call 
them  Loups  marins *. 

The  French , in  their  colonies,  fpend  much 
more  time  in  prayer  and  external  worfhip,  than 
the  Englißo  and  Dutch  fettlers  in  the  Britifh  co- 
lonies. The  latter  have  neither  morning  nor 
evening  prayer  in  their  fhips  and  yachts,  and  no 
difference  is  made  between  Sunday  and  other 
days.  They  never,  or  very  feldom,  fay  grace 
at  dinner.  On  the  contrary,  the  French  here 
have  prayers  every  morning  and  night  on  board 
their  fhipping,  and  on  Sundays  they  pray  more 
than  commonly  : they  regularly  fay  grace  at 
their  meals ; and  every  one  of  them  fays  prayers 
in  private  as  foon  as  he  gets  up.  At  Fort  St. 
Frederic  all  the  foldiers  aflembled  together  for 
morning  and  evening  prayers.  The  only  fault 
was,  that  mod  of  the  prayers  were  read  in  La- 
tin, which  a great  part  of  the  people  do  not  un- 
derhand. Below  the  abovementioned  wind-? 

* Sea  Wolves. 
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mill,  the  breadth  of  the  lake  is  about  a mufket- 
fliot,  and  it  looks  more  like  a river  than  a lake. 
The  country  on  both  Tides  is  low  and  flat,  and 
covered  with  woods.  We  faw  at  firft  a few 
fcattered  cottages  along  the  (bore  ; but  a little 
further,  the  country  is  inhabited  without  inter- 
ruption. The  lake  is  here  from  fix  to  ten  foot 
deep,  and  forms  feveral  ifiands.  During  the 
whole  courfe  of  this  voyage,  the  fituation  of  the 
lake  was  always  dire&ly  from  S.  S.  W.  to 
N.  N.  E. 

In  fome  parts  of  Canada  are  great  trads  of 
land  belonging  to  Angle  perfons ; from  thefe 
lands,  pieces,  of  forty  Arpens  long,  and  four 
wide,  are  allotted  to  each  difcharged  foldier  who 
intends  to  fettle  here ; but  after  his  houfliold 
is  eftablifhed,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  owner  of 
the  lands  fix  French  Francs  annually. 

The  lake  was  now  fo  fhallow  in  leveral  places, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  trace  the  way  for  the 
yacht,  by  founding  the  depth  with  branches  of 
trees.  In  other  places  oppofite,  it  was  fome- 
times  two  fathom  deep. 

In  the  evening,  about  fun-fet,  we  arrived  at 
Fort  St . Jeany  or  St.  John , having  had  a con- 
tinual change  of  rain,  fun-fhine,  wind,  and 
calm,  all  the  afternoon. 

July  2 1 ft.  St.  John  is  a wooden  fort,  which 
the  French  built  in  1748,  on  the  weftern  fhore 
of  the  mouth  of  lake  Champlain , clofe  to  the 
water-fide.  It  was  intended  to  cover  the  country 
round  about  it,  which  they  were  then  going  to 
people,  and  to  ferve  as  a magazine  for  provifions 
and  ammunition,  wich  were  ufually  fent  from 
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Montreal  to  Fort  St.  Frederic ; becaufe  they 
may  go  in  yachts  from  hence  to  the  laft  menti- 
oned place,  which  is  impoffible  lower  down,  as 
fcbout  two  gun-(]iot  further,  there  is  a fh  allow 
full  offtones,  and  very  rapid  water  in  the  river, 
over  which  they  can  only  pafs  in  bateaux , or  flat 
veflels.  Formerly  Fort  Chamblan , which  lies 
four  French  miles  lower,  was  the  magazine  of 
proviflons  ; but  as  they  were  forced  firft  to  fend 
them  hither  in  bateaux , and  then  from  hence 
in  yachts,  and  the  road  to  Fort  Chamblan  from 
Montreal  being  by  land,  and  much  round  about, 
this  fort  was  erected.  It  has  a low  fituation, 
and  lies  in  a fandy  foil,  and  the  country  about 
it  is  like  wife  low,  flat,  arid  covered  with  woods. 
The  fort  is  quadrangular,  and  includes  the  fpace 
of  one  arpent  fquare.  In  each  of  the  two  cor- 
ners which  look  towards  the  lake  is  a wooden 
building,  four  ftories  high,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  of  ftone  to  the  height  of  about  a fathom 
and  a half.  In  thefe  buildings  which  are  poly- 
angular,  are  holes  for  cannon  and  lefler  fire- 
arms. In  each  of  the  two  other  corners  towards 
the  country,  is  only  a little  wooden  houfe,  two 
ftories  high.  Thefe  buildings  are  intended  for 
the  habitations  of  the  foldiers,  and  for  the  better 
defence  of  the  place;  between  thefe  houfes 
there  are  poles,  two  fathoms  and  a half  high, 
fharpned  at  the  top,  and  driven  into  the  ground 
clofe  to  one  another.  They  are  made  of  the 
( Thuya  tree,  which  is  here  reckoned  the  belt 
wood  for  keeping  from  petrifaction,  and  is  much 
preferable  to  fir  in  that  point.  Lower  down 
the  palifades  were  double,  one  row  within  the 
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other.  For  the  convenience  of  the  foldiers,  a 
broad  elevated  pavement,  of  more  than  two 
yards  in  height,  is  made  in  the  infide  of  the  fort 
all  along  the  palifades,  with  a baludrade.  On 
this  pavement  the  foldiers  dand  and  fire  through 
the  holes  upon  the  enemy,  without  being  ex- 
pofed  to  their  fire.  In  the  laft  year,  1748,  two 
hundred  men  were  in  garifon  here;  but  at  this 
time  there  were  only  a governor,  a commiffary, 
a baker,  and  fix  foldiers  to  take  care  of  the  fort 
and  buildings,  and  to  fuperiritend  the  provifions 
which  are  carried  to  this  place.  The  perfon 
who  now  commanded  at  the  fort,  was  the  Che- 
valier de  Ganues , a very  agreeable  gentleman, 
and  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Lufignan , the  gover- 
nor of  Fort  St.  Frederic . The  ground  about 
the  fort,  on  both  fides  the  water,  is  rich  and 
has  a very  good  foil;  but  it  is  dill  without  in- 
habitants, though  it  is  talked  of,  that  it  would 
get  fome  as  foon  as  poffible. 

The  French  in  all  Canada  call  the  gnats 
MarangoinSy  which  name,  it  is  faid,  they  have 
borrowed  from  the  Indians , Thefe  infedts  are 
in  fuch  prodigious  numbers  in  the  woods  round 
Fort  St.  John , that  it  would  be  more  properly 
called  Fort  de  Marangoins . The  mar  flies  and 
the  low  fituation  of  the  country,  together  with 
the  extent  of  the  woods,  contribute  greatly  to 
their  multiplying  fo  much ; and  when  the  woods 
are  cut  down,  the  water  drained,  and  the 
country  cultivated,  they  probably  will  decreafe 
in  number,  and  vanidi  at  lad,  as  they  have  done 
in  other  places. 
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The  Rattle  Snake,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous accounts  of  the  French , is  never  feen  in 
this  neghbourhood,  nor  further  north  near 
Montreal  and  Quebec;  and  the  mountains  which 
furroundFort  St.  Frederic , are  the  moil  northerly 
part  on  this  fide,  where  they  have  been  feen. 
Of  all  the  fnakes  which  are  found  in  Canada  to 
the  north  of  thefe  mountains,  none  is  poifonous 
enough  to  do  any  great  harm  to  a man  ; and  all 
without  exception  run  away  when  they  fee  a 
man.  My  remarks  on  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  rattle-fnake,  I have  communicated  to  the 
royal  S' wediß)  academy  of  fciences*,  and  thither 
I refer  my  readers. 

July  22d.  This  evening  fome  people  arrived 
with  horfes  from  Prairie , in  order  to  fetch  us. 
The  governor  had  fent  for  them  at  my  defire, 
becauie  there  were  not  yet  any  horfes  near  Fort 
St.  John , the  place  being  only  a year  old,  and 
the  people  had  not  had  time  to  fettle  near  it. 
Thole  who  led  the  horfes,  brought  letters  to 
the  governor  from  the  governor*general  of  Ca- 
naday the  Marquis  la  Galijfoniere,  dated  at  Que- 
bec the  fifteenth  of  this  month,  and  from  the 
vice-governor  of  Montreal , the  Baron  de  Lon - 
gueily  dated  the  twenty-firft  of  the  fame  month. 
They  mentioned  that  I had  been  particularly 
recommended  by  the  French  court,  and  that  the 
governor  fhould  fupply  me  with  every  thing  I 
wanted,  and  forward  my  journey  ; and  at  the 
fame  time  the  governor  received  two  little  cafks 
of  wine  for  me,  which  they  thought  would 

* See  their  Memoirs  for  the  year  1752. 
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relieve  me  on  my  journey.  At  night  we  drank 
the  kings  of  France  and  Sweden's  health,  under 
a falute  from  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  and  the 
health  of  the  governor-general  and  others, 

July  23d.  This  morning  we  fet  out  on  our 
journey  to  Prairie , from  whence  we  intended  to 
proceed  to  Montreal -9  the  diftance  of  Prairie 
from  fort  St.  John,  by  land,  is  reckoned  fix 
French  miles,  and  from  thence  to  Montreal  two 
lienes  (leagues)  and  a half,  by  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence. At  firfi;  we  kept  along  the  (liore,  fo  that 
we  had  on  our  right  the  Riviere  de  St.  John 
'St.  Johns  river.)  This  is  the  name  of  the 
nouth  of  the  lake  Champlain , which  falls  into 
the  rjver  St.  Lawrence , and  is  fometimes  called 
Riviey-.  ye  Champlain  (Champlain  river.  J After 
we  had  r3ve]letj  about  a French  mile,  we  turn- 
ed to  the  jeft  from  the  (ho re.  The  country 
was  always  woody,  and  pretty  wet,  though 
it  was  in  the  midft  of  dimmer;  fo  that  we 
(ound  it  difficulty  get  forward.  But  it  is  to  be 
obferved  that  fort  john  was  on]y  built  iaft 
(ummer,  when  this  road  was  made,  and 
coniequently  it  could  yj-  yet  have  acquired  a 
proper  degree  of  folidity  Two  hundred  and 
hxty  men  were  three  monu  at  work>  in  mak_ 
ing  this  road;  for  which  tfaH  were  ped  at  tbe 
expence  of  the  government,  a 14  eacb  rece;Ved 
thirty  fols  every  day  ; and  I was  0jd  tbat  tbey 
would  again  refume  the  work  nt-t  autumr,t 
The  country  hereabouts  is  low  and  w^dy  and 
of  courfe  the  refidence  of  millions  of  g»atg  and 
flies,  which  were  very  troublefome  to  us.  \ftcr 
we  had  gone  about  three  French  miles,  we  c^e 
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out  of  the  woods,  and  the  ground  feemed  to 
have  been  formerly  a marfh,  which  was  now 
dried  up.  From  hence  we  had  a pretty  good 
profpedt  on  all  fides.  On  our  right  hand  at  a 
great  diftance  we  faw  two  high  mountains, 
rifing  remarkably  above  the  red; ; and  they  were 
not  far  from  fort  Champlain . We  could  like- 
wife  from  hence  fee  the  high  mountain  which 
lies  near  Montreal 5 and  our  road  went  on  near- 
ly in  a ftraight  line.  Soon  after,  we  got  again 
upon  wet  and  low  grounds,  and  after  that  into 
ä wood  which  confided  chiefly  of  the  fir  with 
leaves  which  have  a filvery  underfide  We 
found  the  foil  which  we  paffed  over  to  day,  veV 
fine  and  rich,  and  when  the  woods  are  ck*red 
and  the  ground  cultivated,  it  will  K°hably 
prove  very  fertile.  There  are  00  and 

hardly  any  flones  near  the  road. 

About  four  French  miles  froroi0r£  j°hn* 
the  country  makes  quite  another  appearance.  It 
is  all  cultivated,  and  a continn4*  variety  of  fields 
with  excellent  wheat,  peafe  and  oats*  prefented 
itfelf  to  our  view ; but  faw  no  other  kinds 
of  corn.  The  farms  fijod  Mattered,  and  each 
of  them  was  furrouFed  b7  corn  fields,  and 
meadows  s the  horJS  are  built  of  wood  and  very 
fmall.  Inftead  * mofs>  which  cannot  be  got 
here,  they  enri0y  cla7  for  topping  up  the  ere- 
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much  and  covered  with  firaw.  The 

foil  is  god*  and  divided  by  feveral  rivu- 

jejs . .id  only  in  a few  places  there  are  feme 
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Httle  hüls.  The  profpedl  is  very  fine  from  this 
part  of  the  road,  and  as  far  as  I could  fee  the 
country,  it  was  cultivated ; all  the  fields  were 
covered  with  corn,  and  they  generally  ufe  fum- 
mer-wheat  here.  The  ground  is  fliil  very  fer- 
tile, fo  that  there  is  nooccafion  for  leaving  it  to 
ly  as  fallow.  The  forefls  are  pretty  much  clear- 
ed, and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  will  be  a 
time,  when  wood  will  become  very  fcarce. 
Such  was  the  appearance  of  the  country  quite  up 
to  Prairie , and  the  river  St.  Lawrence^  which 
laft  we  had  now  always  in  fight ; and,  in  a word, 
this  country  was,  in  my  opinion  the  fined  of 
North- America^  which  I had  hitherto  feen. 

About  dinner-time  we  arrived  at  Prairie , 
which  is  fituated  on  a little  rifing-ground  near 
the  river  St.  Lawrence . We  ftaid  here  this  day, 
becaufe  I intended  to  vifit  the  places  in  this 
neighbourhood,  before  I went  on. 

Prairie  de  la  Magdelene  is  a fmall  village  on 
the  eaftern  fide  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence , about 
two  French  miles  and  a half  from  Montreal , 
which  place  lies  N.  W.  from  hence,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river.  All  the  country  round 
Prairie  is  quite  flat,  and  has  hardly  any  rifings. 
On  all  Tides  are  large  corn-fields,  meadows,  and 
paftures.  On  the  weflern  fide,  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  pafics  by,  and  has  here  a.  breadth  of  a 
French  mile  and  a half,  if  not  more.  Molt  of 
the  houfes  in  Prairie  are  built  of  timber,  with 
floping  wooden  roofs,  and  the  crevices  in  the 
walls  are  flopped  up  with  clay.  There  are 
fome  little  buddings  of  done,  chiefly  of  the 
black  lime-done,  or  of  pieces  of  rock- done,  in 
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which  latter  the  enchafement  of  the  doors  and 
windows  was  made  of  the  biack  lime-ftone.  In 
the  mid  ft  of  the  village  is  a pretty  church  of 
flone,  with  a fteeple  at  the  weft  end  of  it,  fur- 
nifhed  with  bells.  Before  the  door  is  a crofs,  j 
together  with  ladders,  tongs,  hammers,  nails, 
&c.  which  are  to  reprefent  all  the  inftruments 
made  ufe  of  at  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour, 
and  perhaps  many  others  befides  them.  The 
village  is  furrounded  with  palifades,  from  four 
yards  to  five  high,  put  up  formerly  as  a barrier 
againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Lidia  ns.  Without  S 
thefe  palifades  are  feveral  little  kitchen  and  plea- 
fure  gardens,  but  very  few  fruit-trees  in  them. 
The  rifing-grounds  along  the  river  are  very  in- 
confiderable  here.  In  this  place  there  was  a 
prieft,  and  a captain,  who  a flamed  the  name  of 
governor.  The  corn-fields  round  the  place  are 
extenfive,  and  fown  with  fu miner- wheat  ; but 
rye,  barley  and  maize  are  never  feen.  To  the 
foath-weft  of  this  place  is  a great  fail  in  the 
river  St.  Lawrence , and  the  noife  which  it 
caufes,  may  be  plainly  heard  here.  When  the 
water  in  fpring  encreafes  in  the  river,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ice  which  then  begins  to  diffolve, 
it  fometimes  happens  to  rife  fo  high  as  to  over- 
flow a great  part  of  the  fields,  and,  inftead  of 
fertilizing  them  as  the  river  Nile  fertilizes  the 
. Egyptian  fields  by  its  inundations,  it  does  them 
much  damage,  by  carrying  a number  of  graffes 
and  plants  on  them,  the  feeds  of  which  fpread 
the  worft  kind  of  weeds,  and  ruin  the  fields. 
Thefe  inundations  oblige  the  people  to  take 
their  cattle  a great  way  oft,  bee  a ufe  the  water 
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covers  a great  tradi  of  land  ; but  happily  it  never 
flays  on  it  above  two  or  three  days.  The  came 
of  thefe  inundations  is  generally  owing  to  the 
flopping  of  ice  in  fome  part  of  the  river. 

The  Zizania  aquatica , or  Folk  Avoine  grows 
plentiful  in  the  rivulet,  or  brook,  which  flows 
fomewhat  below  Prairie . 

‘ 'July  2fth.  This  morning  I went  from 
Prairie  in  a bateau  to  Montreal , upon  the  river 
St.  Lawrence . The  river  is  very  rapid,  but  not 
very  deep  near  Prairie , fo  that  the  yacht  cannot 
go  higher  than  Montreal,  except  in  fpring  with 
the  high  water,  when  they  can  come  up  to 
Prairie , but  no  further.  The  town  of  Montreal 
may  be  feen  at  Prairie,  and  all  the  way  down 
to  it.  On  our  arrival  there  we  found  a crowd  of 
people  at  that  gate  of  the  town,  where  we  were 
to  pafs  through.  They  were  very  defirous  of  fee- 
ing us,  becaufe  they  were  informed  that  fome 
Swedes  were  to  come  to  town  ; people  of  whom 
they  had  heard  fomething,  but  whom  they  had 
never  feen ; and  we  are  afliired  by  every  body,  that 
we  w’ere  the  firft  Swedes  that  ever  came  to  Mon- 
treal. As  foon  as  we  wrere  landed,  the  governor  of 
the  town  lent  a captain  to  me,  who  de  11  red  I would 
follow  him  to  the  governor’s  houfe,  where  he  in- 
troduced me  to  him.  The  Baron  Longuenil  was 
as  yet  vice-governor,  but  he  daily  expedkd  his 
promotion  from  France . He  received  me  more 
civilly  and  generoufly  than  I can  well  deferibe, 
and  fhewed  me  letters  from  the  governor-general 
at  Quebec , the  Marquis  de  la  Galijfoniere , which 
mentioned  that  he  had  received  orders  from  the 
French  couit  to  iupply  me  with  whatever  I 
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fco ul d want,  as  I wss  to  travel  in  this  country 
at  the  expence  of  his  moft  Chriflian  majefiy. 
In  ill  or  t governor  Longuenil  loaded  me  with , 
greater  favours  than  I could  expert  or  even 
imagine,  both  during  my  prefen t flay  and  on 
my  return  from  Quebec. 

The  difference  between  the  manners  and 
cufloms  of  the  French  in  Montreal  and  Canada , 
and  thofe  of  the  Engliflj  in  the  American  colo- 
nies, is  as  great  as  that  between  the  manners  of 
thofe  two  nations  in  Europe.  The  women  in 
general  are  handfome  here  ; they  are  well  bred, 
and  virtuous,  with  an  innocent  and  becoming 
freedom.  They  drefs  out  very  fine  on  Sundays  y 
and  though  on  the  other  days  they  do  not  take 
much  pains  with  other  parts  of  their  drefs,  yet 
they  are  very  fond  of  adorning  their  heads,  the 
hair  of  which  is  always  curled  and  powdered, 
and  ornamented  with  glittering  bodkins  and 
aigrettes.  Every  day  but  Sunday,  they  wear  a 
little  neat  jacket,  and  a fcort  petticoat  which 
hardly  reaches  half  the  leg,  and  in  this  parti- 
cular they  feem  to  imitate  the  Indian  women. 
The  heels  of  their  fcoes  are  high,  and  very 
narrow,  and  it  is  furprizing  how  they  walk 
on  them.  In  their  knowledge  of  ceconomy, 
they  greatly  furpafs  the  Engiiffr  women  in  the 
plantations,  who  indeed  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  throwing  all  the  burthen  of  houfe-keeping 
upon  their  hufbands,  and  fit  in  their  chairs  all 
day  with  folded  arms  The  women  in  Canada 

on 

* It  Teems,  that  for  the  future,  the  fair  fex  in  the  Engiifh  colo- 
nies in  North- America,  will  no  longer  defe.rve  the  reproaches  Mr. 
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on  the  contrary  do  not  fpare  themfelves,  efpeci- 
ally  among  the  common  people,  where  they  are 
always  in  the  fields,  meadows,  flables,  &c.  and 
do  not  diflike  any  work  whatfoever.  However, 
they  feem  rather  remits  in  regard  to  the  clean- 
ing of  the  utenfils,  and  apartments ; for  fome- 
times  the  floors,  both  in  the  town  and  country, 
were  hardly  cleaned  once  in  fix  months,  which 
is  a difagreeable  fight*  to  one  who  comes  from 
amongft  the  Dutch  and  Englifi),  where  the  con- 
ftant  fcouring  and  fcrubbing  of  the  floors,  is 
reckoned  as  important  as  the  exercife  of  religion 
itfelf.  To  prevent  the  thick  duft,  which  is 
thus  left  on  the  floor,  from  being  noxious  to  the 
health,  the  women  wet  it  feveral  times  a day, 
which  renders  it  more  confident ; repeating  the 
afperfion  as  often  as  the  dufl  is  dry  and  rifes 
again.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  they  are 
not  averfe  to  the  taking  a part  in  all  the  bufinefs 
of  houfekeeping;  and  I have  with  pleafure  feen 
the  daughters  of  the  better  fort  of  people,  and 
of  the  governor  himfelf,  not  too  finely  dreffed, 
and  going  into  kitchens  and  cellars,  to  look  that 
every  thing  be  done  as  it  ought. 

The  men  are  extremely  civil,  and  take  their 
hats  off  to  every  perfon  indifferently  whom  they 
meet  in  the  ftreets.  It  is  cuftomary  to  return  a 
vifit  the  day  after  you  have  received  one;  though 
one  fhould  have  fomefcores  to  pay  in  one  day. 

Kalm  ftigmatizes  them  with  repeatedly,  finee  it  is  generally  report- 
ed, that  the  ladies  of  late  have  vied  one  with  another,  in  providing 
their  families  with  linen,  ftockings,  2nd  home-fpun  cloth  of  their 
own  making,  and  that  a general  fpirit  ofindultry  prevails  among 
them  at  this  prefent  time.  F. 
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I have  been  told  by  fome  among  the  Trench , 
who  had  gone  a beaver-hunting  with  the  In- 
dians to  the  northern  parts  of  Canada * that  the 
animals  whofe  fkins  they  endeavour  to  get,  and 
which  are  there  in  great  plenty,  are  beavers, 
wild-cats,  or  lynxes,  and  martens.  Thefe  ani- 
mals are  the  more  valued,  the  farther  they  are 
caught  to  the  north,  for  their  fkins  have  better 
hair,  and  look  better  than  thofe  which  are  take** 
snore  fouthward,  and  they  became  gradually  bet- 
ter or  worfe,  the  more  they  are  northward  or 
fouthward. 

White  Partridges  * is  the  name  which  the 
Trench  in  Canada  give  to  a kind  of  birds, 
abounding  during  winter  near  Hudfons  Bay,  and 
which  are  undoubtedly  our  Ptarmigans , or  Snow- 
hens  (TetraoLagopus ) . They  are  very  plentiful  at 
the  time  of  a great  froft,  and  when  aconfiderable 
quantity  of  fnow  happens  to  fall.  They  are 
deferibed  to  me  as  having  rough  white  feet,  and 
being  white  all  over,  except  three  or  four  black 
feathers  in  the  tail ; and  they  are  reckoned  very 
fine  eating.  From  Edward’s  Natural  Hiftory 
of  Birds  (pag.  72.)  it  appears,  that  the  ptarmi- 
gans are  common  about  Hudfons  Bay  •f*. 

Hares  are  likewife  faid  to  be  plentiful  near 
Hudfons  Bay,  and  they  are  abundant  even  ia 
Canada , where  I have  often  feen,  and  found  them 
perfectly  correfponding  with  our  Swedijh  hares. 
In  fummer  they  have  a brownifh  grey,  and  in 
winter  a fnowy  white  colour,  as  with  us 

* Perdrix  blanches. 

•f-  See  Br.  Zool.  SuppL  plate  XIII.  f.  1.  F. 

* See  a figure  of  this  hare  in  its  white  ftate,  in  the  SuppL  to  Br « 
M.  plate  XL VIL  f.  1.  F. 
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Mechanics,  fuch  as  architecture,  cabinet- 
work, turning,  and  the  like,  were  not  yet  fo  for- 
ward here  as  they  ought  to  be  ; and  the  Englifh , 
in  that  particular,  out-do  the  French . The 

chief  caufe  of  this  is,  that  fcarce  any  other  peo- 
ple than  difmiffed  foldiers  come  to  fettle  here, 
who  have  not  had  any  opportunity  of  learning  a 
mechanical  trade,  but  have  fometimes  acciden- 
tally, and  through  neceflity,  been  obliged  to  it* 
There  are  however  fome  who  have  a good  no- 
tion of  mechanics,  and  I faw  a perfon  here  who 
made  very  good  clocks  and  watches,  though  he 
had  had  but  very  little  inftruCtion. 

July  27th.  The  common  houfe-flies  have 
but  been  obferved  in  this  country  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  as  I have  been  affured 
by  feverai  perfons  in  this  town,  and  in  Quebec* 
All  the  Indians  aflert  the  fame  thing,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  the  common  flies  firft  came  over 
here  with  the  Europeans  and  their  (hips,  which 
were  ftranded  on  this  coaft.  I (hull  not  difpute 
this ; however,  I know,  that  whilft  I was  in  the 
defarts  between  Saratoga  and  Crown  Point , or 
fort  St.  Frederic,  and  fat  down  to  reft  or  to  eat, 
a number  of  our  common  flies  always  came  and 
fettled  on  me.  It  is  therefore  dubious,  whether 
they  have  not  been  longer  in  America  than  the 
term  above-mentioned,  or  whether  they  have 
been  imported  from  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  flies  were  left  in, 
thofe  defarts  at  the  time  when  fort  Anne  was 
yet  in  a good  condition,  and  when  the  Engliflj 
often  travelled  there  aftd  back  again ; not  to 
mention  that  feverai  Europeans,  both  before  and 
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sifter  that  time,  had  travelled  through  thofe 
places,  and  carried  the  flies  with  them,  which 
were  attraöed  by  their  provifioris. 

IVild  Cattle  are  abundant  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Canada , and  have  been  there  fince  times  im- 
memorial. They  are  plentiful  in  thofe  parts, 
particularly  where  the  Illinois  Indians  live,  which 
are  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude  with  Philadelphia  % 
but  further  to  the  north  they  are  feldom  ob- 
ferved.  I faw  the  fldn  of  a wild  ox  to-day  ; it 
was  as  big  as  one  of  the  larged  ox  hides  in  Eu- 
rope, but  had  better  hair.  The  hair  is  dark 
brown,  like  that  on  a brown  bear-fkin.  That 
which  is  clofe  to  the  fldn  is  as  foft  as  wool. 
This  hide  was  not  very  thick;  and  in  general 
they  do  not  reckon  them  fo  valuable  as  bear-fldns 
in  France.  In  winter  they  are  fpread  on  the 
floors,  to  keep  the  feet  warm.  Some  of  thefe 
wild  cattle,  as  I am  told,  have  a long  and  fine 
wool,  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  (heep  wool. 
They  make  ftockings,  cloth,  gloves,  and  other 
pieces  of  worded  work  of  it,  which  look  as  well 
as  if  they  were  made  of  the  bed  fheep  wool ; 
and  the  Indians  employ  it  for  feveral  ufes.  The 
flefh  equals  the  bed  beef  in  goodnefs  and  fatnefs. 
Sometimes  the  hides  are  thick,  and  may  be  made 
ufe  of  as  cow-hides  are  in  Europe.  The  wild 
cattle  in  general  are  faid  to  be  dronger  and  big- 
ger than  European  cattle,  and  of  a brown  red 
colour.  Their  horns  are  but  ihort,  though  very 
thick  clofe  to  the  head.  Thefe,  and  feveral 
other  qualties,  which  they  have  in  common  with, 
and  in  greater  perfe&ion  than  the  tame  cattle, 
have  induced  fome  to  endeavour  to  tame  them,; 
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by  which  means  they  would  obtain  the  advan- 
tages anting  from  their  goodnefs  of  hair,  and,  on 
account  of  their  great  ftrengtb,  be  able  to  em- 
ploy them  fuccefsfully  in  agriculture.  With 
this  view  fome  have  repeatedly  got  young  wild 
calves,  and  brought  them  up  in  Quebec,  and  other 
places,  among  the  tame  cattle ; but  they  com- 
monly died  in  three  or  four  years  time  ; and 
though  they  have  feen  people  every  day,  yet  they 
have  always  retained  a natural  ferocity.  They 
have  conftantly  been  very  fliy,  pricked  up  their 
ears  at  the  fight  of  a man,  and  trembled,  or  run 
about  ; fo  that  the  art  of  taming  them  has  not 
hitherto  been  found  out.  Some  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  thefe  cattle  cannot  well  bear  the 
cold ; as  they  never  go  north  of  the  place  I men- 
tioned, though  the  fu miners  be  very  hot,  even 
in  thofe  northern  parts.  They  think  that,  when 
the  country  about  the  Illinois  is  better  peo- 
pled, it  will  be  more  eafy  to  tame  thefe  cattle, 
and  that  afterwards  they  might  more  eafily  be 
ufed  to  the  northerly  climates  *.  The  Indians 
and  French  in  Canada  make  ufe  of  the  horns  of 
thefe  creature  to  put  gumpowder  in. 

The  peace  which  was  concluded  between 
France  and  England  was  proclaimed  this  day. 
The  foldiers 'were  under  arms;  the  artillery  on 
the  walls  was  fired  off,  and  feme  falutes  were 
given  by  the  frnall  fire-arms.  All  night  fome 
fire-works  were  exhibited,  and  the  whole  town 

* Bat  by  this  means  they  would  lofe  that  fuperiority  which  in 
their  wild  ftate  they  have  over  the  tame  cattle ; as  all  the  progenies 
of  tamed  animals  degenerate  from  the  excellence  of  their  wild  and 
free  anceftors.  F. 
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was  illuminated.  All  the  ftreets  were  crowded 
with  people  till  late  at  night.  The  governor 
invited  me  to  fupper,  and  to  partake  of  the  joy 
©f  the  inhabitants.  There  were  prefent  a num- 
ber of  officers,  and  perfons  of  didinäion  ; and 
the  fedival  concluded  with  the  greated  joy. 

July  28th.  This  morning  I accompanied 
the  governor.,  baron  Longueuil , and  his  family, 
to  a little  ifland  called  Magdelene , which  is  his 
own  property.  It  lies  in  the  river  St,  Lawrence , 
diredly  oppofite  to  the  town,  on  the  eaftern  fide. 
The  governor  had  here  a very  neat  houfe,  though 
It  was  not  very  large,  a fine  extenfive  garden, 
and  a court-yard.  The  river  paffes  between  the 
town  and  this  ifland,  and  is  very  rapid.  Near 
the  town  it  is  deep  enough  for  yachts  ; but  to- 
wards the  ifland  it  grows  more  (hallow,  fo  that 
they  are  obliged  to  pufh  the  boats  forwards  with 
poles.  There  was  a mill  on  the  ifland,  turned 
by  the  mere  force  of  the  dream,  without  an  ad- 
ditional mill-dam. 

The  fmooth  fumach,  or  Rhus  glabra , grows 
in  great  plenty  here.  I have  no  where  feen  it 
fo  tall  as  in  this  place,  where  it  had  fometimes 
the  height  of  eight  yards,  and  a proportionable 
thicknefs. 

Sajfafras  is  planted  here  ; for  it  is  never  found 
wild  in  thefe  parts,  fort  Anne  being  the  mod 
northerly  place  where  I have  found  it  wild. 
Thofe  (hrubs  which  were  on  the  ifland  had 
been  planted  many  years  ago;  however,  they 
were  but  (mall  (hrubs,  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  and  fcarce  fo  much.  The  reafon  is,  be- 
caufe  the  dem  is  killed  every  winter,  almoft 
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down  to  the  very  root,  and  mull  produce  new 
(hoots  every  fpring,  as  I have  found  from  my 
own  obfervations  here ; and  fo  it  appeared  to  be 
near  the  forts  Anne,  Nicholfon , and  Ofwego.  It 
will  therefore  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  plant  faf- 
fafras  in  a very  cold  climate. 

The  red  Mulberry-trees  [Morns rubra,  Linn.) 
are  likewife  planted  here.  I faw  four  or  five  of 
them  about  five  yards  high,  which  the  governor 
told  me  had  been  twenty  years  in  this  place,  and 
were  brought  from  more  foutherly  parts,  fince 
they  do  not  grow  wild  near  Montreal . The 
moll  northerly  place,  where  I have  found  it 
growing  fpontaneoully,  is  about  twenty  Englifh 
miles  north  of  Albany,  as  I have  been  allured 
by  the  country  people  who  live  in  that  place, 
and  who  at  the  fame  time  informed  me,  that  it 
was  very  fcarce  in  the  woods.  When  I came  to 
Saratoga,  I enquired  whether  any  of  thefe  mul- 
berry-trees had  been  found  in  that  neighbour- 
hood ? but  every  body  told  me,  that  they  were 
never  feen  in  thofe  parts,  but  that  the  before- 
mentioned  place,  twenty  miles  above  Albany , is 
the  mod  northern  one  where  they  grow.  Thofe 
mulberry-trees,  which  were  planted  on  this 
illand,  fucceed  very  well,  though  they  are  placed 
in  a poor  foil.  Their  foliage  is  large  and  thick, 
but  they  did  not  bear  any  fruits  this  year. 
However,  I was  informed  that  they  can  bear  a 
confiderable  degree  of  cold. 

The  Water-beech  was  planted  here  in  a lhady 
place,  and  was  grown  to  a great  height.  All 
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the  French  hereabouts  call  it  Cotonier  It  is 
never  found  wild  near  the  river  St.  Lawrence ; 
nor  north  of  fort  St.  Frederic , where  it  is  now 
very  fear ce. 

The  red  cedar  is  called  Cedre  rouge  by  the 
French , and  it  was  likewife  planted  in  the  go- 
vernor's garden,  whether  it  had  been  brought 
from  more  fouthern  parts,  for  it  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  the  forefls  hereabouts.  However,  it 
came  on  very  well  here. 

About  half  an  hour  after  feven  in  the  even- 
ing we  left  this -pleafant  ifland,  and  an  hour  after 
our  return  the  baron  de  Longueuil  received  two 
agreeable  pieces  of  news  at  once.  The  firft  was, 
that  his  fon,  who  had  been  two  years  in  France 9 
was  returned  $ and  the  fecond,  that  he  had 
brought  with  him  the  royal  patents  for  his  fa- 
ther, by  which  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Montreal,  and  the  country  belonging  to  it. 

They  make  ufe  of  fans  here,  which  are 
made  of  the  tails  of  the  wild  turkeys.  As  foon 
as  the  birds  are  (hot,  their  tails  are  fpread  like 
fans,  and  dried,  by  which  means  they  keep  their 
figure.  The  ladies  and  the  men  of  diftindtion 
in  town  wear  thefe  fans,  when  they  walk  in  the 
ft  rents,  during  the  intenfenefs  of  the  heat. 

All  the  grafs  on  the  meadows  round  Mon- 
treal con  fills  chiefly  of  a fpecies  of  Meadow -grafs, 
or  the  Poa  capillaris,  Linn . *f*.  This  is  a very  flen- 

* CoitonTtree.  Mr.  Kahn  mentions  before,  that  this  name  is  given 

to  the  Afchpias  Syriaca.  F. 

f Mr,  KAm  deferibes  it  thus : Poa  culmo  fubcompreßo  panicula  te~ 
täuijjfima,  fpiculis  trfioris  minims , flofeulis  baß pubefeentibus. 
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in  Sweden , which  make  infinitely  finer  meadows 
than  this. 

July  30th.  The  wild  Plumb-trees  grow  in 
great  abundance  on  the  hills,  along  the  rivulets 
about  the  town.  They  were  fo  loaded  with 
fruit,  that  the  boughs  were  quite  bent  down- 
wards by  the  weight.  The  fruit  was  not  yet 
ripe,  but  when  it  comes  to  that  perfection,  it 
has  a red  colour  and  a fine  tafte,  and  preferves 
are  fometimes  made  of  it. 

Black  Currants  (Ribes  nigrum , Linn.J  are 
plentiful  in  the  fame  places,  and  its  berries  were 
ripe  at  this  time.  They  are  very  fmall,  and  not 
by  far  fo  agreeable  as  thofe  in  Sweden . 

Parfneps  grow  in  great  abundance  on  the  rif- 
ing  banks  of  rivers,  along  the  corn-fields,  and  in 
other  places.  This  led  me  to  think,  that  they 
were  original  natives  of  America , and  not  firft 
brought  over  by  the  Europeans . But  on  my 

journey  into  the  country  of  the  Iroquois , where 
no  European  ever  had  a fettlement,  I never  once 
faw  it,  though  the  foil  was  excellent ; and  from 
hence  it  appears  plain  enough,  that  it  was  tranf- 
ported  hither  from  Europe , and  is  not  original- 
ly an  American  plant ; and  therefore  it  is  in  vain 
fought  for  in  any  part  of  this  continent,  except 
among  the  European  fettlements. 

Augufl  ift.  The  governor-general  of  Ca- 
nada commonly  refides  at  Quebec  > but  he  fre- 
quently goes  to  Montreal ? and  generally  fpends 
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the  winter  there.  In  fummer  they  chiefly  re- 
fide  at  Quebec,  on  account  of  the  king's  flfips, 
which  arrive  there  daring  that  feafon,  and  bring 
him  letters,  which  he  mud  anfwer ; befides 
other  bufinefs  which  comes  in  about  that  time. 
During  his  refidence  in  Montreal  he  lives  in  the 
cadle,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  a large  houfe  of 
done,  built  by  governor-general  Vaudreuil , and 
dill  belonging  to  his  family,  who  hire  it  to  the 
king. 

They  have  in  Canada  fcarce  any  other  but 
paper-currency.  I hardly  ever  faw  any  coin, 
except  French  fols,  confiding  of  brafs,  with  a 
very  fmal!  mixture  of  fiiver ; they  were  quite 
thin  by  condant  circulation,  and  were  valued  at 
a fol  and  a half.  The  bills  are  not  printed,  but 
written.  Their  origin  is  as  follows.  The  French 
king  having  found  it  very  dangerous  to  fend  money 
for  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  other  purpofes,  over 
to  Canada , on  account  of  privateers,  Shipwrecks, 
and  other  accidents ; he  ordered  that  in  dead  of 
it  the  intendant,  or  king's  fteward,  at  Quebec , 
or  the  commifiary  at  Montreal , fhould  write  bills 
for  the  value  of  the  dims  which  are  due  to  the 
troops,  and  which  they  didribute  to  each  fol- 
dier.  On  thefe  bills  is  infcribed,  that  they  bear 
the  value  of  fuch  or  dich  a dim,  till  next  O0p- 
her',  and  they  are  figned  by  the  intendant,  or 
the  commidary ; and  in  the  interval  they  bear 
the  value  of  money.  In  the  month  of  OBober, 
at  a certain  dated  time,  every  one  brings  thq 
bills  in  his  pofleffion  to  the  intendant  at  Quebec, 
or  the  commidary  at  Montreal,  who  exchanges 
thorn  for  bills  of  exchange  upon  France,  which 
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are  paid  there  in  lawful  money,  at  the  king’s 
exchequer,  as  foon  as  they  are  prefented.  If 
the  money  is  not  yet  wanted,  the  bill  may  be 
kept  till  next  October , when  it  may  be  ex~ 
changed  by  one  of  thofe  gentlemen,  for  a bill 
upon  France . The  paper  money  can  only  be 
delivered  in  October , and  exchanged  for  bills 
upon  France . They  are  of  different  values,  and 
fome  do  not  exceed  a livre,  and  perhaps  fome  „ 
are  ftill  lefs.  Towards  autumn,  when  the  mer- 
chants fhips  come  in  from  France,  the  merchants 
endeavour  to  get  as  many  bills  as  they  can,  and 
change  them  for  bills  upon  the  French  treafury. 
Thefe  bills  are  partly  printed,  fpaces  being  left 
for  the  name,  fum,  &c.  But  the  firft  bill,  or 
paper  currency  is  all  wrote,  and  is  therefore 
lubjedtto  be  counterfeited,  which  has  fometimes 
been  done;  but  the  great  punifhments,  which 
have  been  inflicted  upon  the  authors  of  thefe 
forged  bills,  and  which  generally  are  capital, 
have  deterred  people  from  attempting  it  again  * 
fo  that  examples  of  this  kind  are  very  fcarce  at 
prefent.  As  there  is  a great  want  of  fmall  coin 
here,  the  buyers,  or  fellers,  were  frequently 
obliged  to  fuffer  a fmall  lofs,  and  could  pay  no 
intermediate  prices  between  one  livre  and  two*. 

They  commonly  give  one  hundred  and  fifty 
livres  a year  to  a faithful  and  diligent  footman, 
and  to  a maid-fervant  of  the  fame  character  one 
hundred  livres.  A journeyman  to  an  artifl 

* The  /oils  the  loweft  coin  in  Canada , and  is  about  the  value  of 
a penny  in  the  Englifn  colonies.  A livre,  or  franc , (for  they  are 
both  the  fame)  contains  twenty  fols ; and  three  livres,  or  francs, 
nuke  an  ecu,  or  crown. 
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gets  three  or  four  livres  a day,  and  a common  . 
labouring  man  gets  thirty  or  forty  fois  a day. 
The  fcarcity  of  labouring  people  occafions  the 
wages  to  be  fo  high  1 for  alrnoft  every  body 
finds’  it  fo  eafy  to  fet  up  as  a farmer  in  this  r. ' ••  culti- 
vated country,  where  he  can  live  wrf:  and  at  a 
final!  expence,  that  he  doe^  are  to  ferve 

and  work  for  others. 

Montreal  is  the  fecond  town  in  Canada , in 
regard  to  fize  and  wealth  ; but  it  is  the  firft  on 
account  of  its  fine  fituation,  and  mild  climate. 
Somewhat  above  the  town,  the  river  St . Law- 
rence divides  into  feveral  branches,  and  by  that 
means  forms  feveral  iflands,  and  among  which 
the.ifleof  Montreal  is  the  greateft.  It  is  ten 
French  miles  long,  and  near  four  broad,  in  its 
broadeft  part.  The  town  of  Montreal  is  built 
on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  clofe  to 
one  of  the  moft  confiderable  branches  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  \ and  thus  it  receives  a very 
pleafant,  and  advantageous  fituation.  The 
town  has  a quadrangular  form,  or  rather  it  is 
a rectangular  parallelogram,  the  long  and  eaftern 
fide  of  which  extends  along  the  great  branch  of 
the  river.  On  the  other  fide  it  is  fur  rounded" 
with  excellent  corn-fields,  charming  meadows, 
and  delightful  woods.  It  has  got  the  name  of 
Montreal  from  a great  mountain,  about  half  a 
mile  weftwards  of  the  town,  and  lifting  its  head 
far  above  the  woods.  Monfieur .Cartier,  one  of 
the  firft  Frenchmen  who  furveyed  Canada  more 
accurately,  called  this  mountain  fo,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  this  ifland,  in  the  year  1535?  when  he 
vifited  the  mountain,  and  the  Indian  town  Ho* 
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ftelaga  near  It.  The  priefts  who,  according  to 
the  Roman  catholic  way,  would  call  every  place 
in  this  country  after  fome  faint  or  other,  calling 
Montreal , Ville  Mariey  but  they  have  not  been 
able  to  make  this  name  general,  for  it  has  al- 
ways kept  its  firfl:  name.  It  is  pretty  well  fortified, 
and  furrounded  with  a high  and  thick  wall. 
On  the  eafl  fide  it  has  the  river  St.  Lawrence , 
and  on  all  the  other  fides  a deep  ditch  filled  with 
water,  which  fecures  the  inhabitants  againft  all 
danger  from  the  fudden  incurfions  of  the  enemy’s 
troops.  However,  it  cannot  long  fcand  a regu- 
lar liege,  becaufe  it  requires  a great  garrifon,  on 
account  of  its.  extent;  and  becaufe  it  confifts 
chiefly  of  wooden  houfes.  Here  are  feveral 
churches,  of  which  I (hall  only  mention  that 
belonging  to  the  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Sul - 
pitiuSy  that  of  the  Jefuits,-that  of  the  Francifcan 
friars,  that  belonging  to  the  nunnery,  and  that 
of  the  hofpital ; of  which  the  firfl:  is  however 
by  far  the  fined,  both  in  regard  to  its  outward 
and  inward  ornaments,  not  only  in  this  place, 
but  in  all  Canada.  The  priefts  of  the  feminary 
of  St.  Sulpitius  have  a fine  large  houfe,  where 
they  live  together.  The  college  of  the  Francif- 
can  friars  is  likewife  fpacious,  and  has  good 
walls,  but  it  is  not  fo  magnificent  as  the  former. 
The  college  of  the  Jefuits  is  fmall,  but  well 
built.  To  each  of  thefe  three  buildings  are  an- 
nexed fine  large  gardens,  for  the  amufement, 
health,  and  ufe  of  the  communities  to  which 
they  belong.  Some  of  the  houfes  in  the  town 
are  built  of  ftone,  but  moft  of  them  are  of  tim- 
ber, though  very  neatly  built.  Each  of  the 

better 
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better  fort  of  houfes  has  a door  towards  the 
ftreet,  with  a feat  on  each  fide  of  it,  for  amufe- 
ment  and  recreation  in  the  morning  and  evening* 
The  long  ftreets  are  broad  and  flrait,  and  divided 
at  right  angles  by  the  Abort  ones  : fome  are  pav- 
ed, but  moft  of  them  very  uneven*  The  gates 
of  the  town  are  numerous ; on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  town  towards  the  .river  are  five,  two  great 
and  three  leffer  ones  ; and  on  the  other  fide  are 
likewife  feveral.  The  governor-general  of  Ca- 
nada, when  he  is  at  Montreal , refides  in  the 
caftle,  which  the  government  hires  for  that 
purpofe  of  the  family  of  Vaudreuil-y  but  the  go- 
vernor of  Montreal  is  obliged  to  buy  or  hire  a 
houfe  in  town ; though  I was  told,  that  the 
government  contributed  towards  paying  the 
rents. 

In  the  town  is  a Nunnery , and  without  its 
walls  half  a one;  for  though  the  laft  was  quite 
ready,  however,  it  had  not  yet  been  confirmed 
by  the  pope.  In  the  firft  they  do  not  receive 
every  girl  that  offers  herfelf ; for  their  parents 
muft  pay  about  five  hundred  ecus,  or  crowns, 
for  them.  Some  indeed  are  admitted  for  three 
hundred  ecus , but  they  are  obliged  to  ferve  thofe 
who  pay  more  than  they.  No  poor  girls  are 
taken  in. 

The  king  has  eredted  a hofpital  for  fick  fof~ 
diers  here.  The  fick  perfon  there  is  provided 
with  every  thing  he  wants,  and  the  king  pays 
twelve  fols  every  day  for  his  flay,  attendance, 
&c.  The  furgeons  are  paid  by  the  king.  When 
an  officer  is  brought  to  this  hofpital,  who  is 
fallen  fick  in  the  fervice  of  the  crown,  he  re- 
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ceives  vr&üäls  and  attendance  gratis : but  if  he 
has  got  a ficknefs  in  the  execution  of  his  private 
concerns,  and  comes  to  be  cured  here,  he  muft: 
pay  it  out  of  his  own  purfe.  When  there  is 
room  enough  in  the  hofpital,  they  likewife  take 
in  fome  of  the  lick  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
country.  They  have  the  medicines,  and  the 
attendance  of  the  furgeons,  gratis,  but  mud 
r j twelve  fols  per  day  for  meat,  &c. 

Every  Friday  is  a market-day,  when  the 
country  people  come  to  the  town  with  provi- 
fions,  and  thofe  who  want  them  muft  lupply 
themfelves  on  that  day,  becaufe  it  is  the  only 
market-day  in  the  whole  week.  On  that  day 
likewife  a number  of  Indians  come  to  town,  to 
fell  their  goods,  and  buy  others. 

The  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  was 
here  ten  degrees  and  thirty-eight  minutes,  weft. 
Mr.  Gillion , one  of  the  priefts  here,  who  had 
a particular  tafte  for  mathematicks  and  aftrono- 
my,  had  drawn  a meridian  in  the  garden  of  the 
feminary,  which  he  faid  he  had  examined  re- 
peatedly by  the  fun  and  ftars,  and  found  to  be 
very  exadt.  I compared  my  compafs  with  it,  taking 
care  that  no  iron  was  near  it,  and  found  its  decli- 
nation juft  the  fame  as  that  which  I have  before 
mentioned. 

According  to  Monfieur  Gillion' s obfervati- 
ons,  the  latitude  of  Montreal  is  forty-five  de- 
grees and  twenty-feven  minutes. 

Monsieur  Pontarion9  another  prieft,  had 
made  thermometrical  obfervations  in  Montreal , 
from  the  beginning  of  this  year  1749.  He  made 
ufe  of  Reaumur  s thermometer,  which  he  placed 
fometimes  in  the  window  half  open,  and  fome- 
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times  in  one  quite  open,  and  accordingly 
it  will  feldom  mark  the  greateft  degree 
of  cold  in  the  air.  However,  I fhall  give  a 
ihort  abftradt  of  his  obfervations  for  the  winter 
months.  In  January  the  greateft  cold  was  on 
the  1 8th  day  of  the  month,  when  the  Reau- 
murian  thermometer  was  twenty-three  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point.  The  leaft  degree  of 
cold  was  on  the  31ft  of  the  fame  month,  when 
It  was  juft  at  the  freezing  point,  but  moft  of  the 
days  of  this  month  it  was  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  In  February 
the  greateft  cold  was  on  the  19th,  and  25th, 
when  the  thermometer  was  fourteen  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point ; and  the  leaft  was  on 
the  3d  day  of  that  month,  when  it  rofe  eight 
degrees  above  the  freezing  point ; but  it  was 
generally  eleven  degrees  below  it.  In  March 
the  greateft  cold  was  on  the  3d,  when  it 
was  ten  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and 
on  the  22d,  23d,  and  24th,  it  was  mildeft, 
being  fifteen  degrees  above  it : in  general  it  was 
four  degrees  below  it.  In  April  the  greateft 
degree  of  cold  happened  on  the  7th,  the  ther- 
mometer being  five  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point;  the  25th  was  the  mildeft  day,  it  being 
twenty  degrees  above  the  freezing  point;  but  in 
general  it  was  twelve  degrees  above  it.  Thefe 
are  the  contents  chiefly  of  Monfieur  Pontarions 
obfervations  during  thofe  months  ; but  I found, 
by  the  manner  he  made  his  obfervations,  that 
the  cold  had  every  day  been  from  four  to  fix 
degrees  greater,  than  he  had  marked  it.  He 
had  likewife  marked  in  his  journal,  that  the 
ice  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence  broke  on  the  3d  of 
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April  at  Montreal^  and  only  on  the  20th  day 
of  that  month  at  Quebec.  On  the  3d  of  May 
fo me  trees  began  to  flower  at  Montreal , and  on 
the  1 2th  the  hoary  froft  was  fo  great,  that  the 
trees  were  quite  covered  with  it,  as  with  fnow. 
The  ice  in  the  river  clofe  to  this  town  is  every 
winter  above  a French  foot  thick,  and  fome- 
times  it  is  two  of  flach  feet,  as  I was  informed 
by  all  whom  I confulted  on  that  head. 

Several  of  the  friars  here  told  me,  that  the 
fummers  were  remarkably  longer  in  Canada , 
fince  its  cultivation,  than  they  ufed'  to  be  be* 
fore;  it  begins  earlier,  and  ends  later.  The 
winters  on  the  other  hand  are  much  fhorter; 
but  the  friars  were  of  opinion,  that  they  were 
as  hard  as  formerly,  though  they  were  not  of 
the  lame  duration ; and  likewife,  that  the  fum- 
mer  at  prefent  was  no  hotter  than  it  ufed  to 
be.  The  coldeft  winds  at  Montreal  are  thofe 
from  the  north  and  north-weft. 

Aug . 2d.  Early  this  morning  we  left  Mont- 
real, and  went  in  a bateau  on  our  journey  to 
t^uebec,  in  company  with  the  fecond  major  of 
Montreal , M.  de  Sermonville . We  fell  down 
the  river  St.  Lawrence , which  was  here  pretty 
broad  on  our  left;  on  the  north-weft  fide  was 
the  ifie  of  Montreal , and  on  the  right  a number 
of  other  ifles,  and  the  fhore.  The  ifle  of  Mont- 
real was  clofely  inhabited  along  the  river;  and 
it  was  very  plain,  and  the  riling  land  near  the 
fhore  confifted  of  pure  mould,  and  was  between 
three  or  four  yards  high.  The  woods  were  cut 
down  along  the  river-fide,  for  the  diftance  of  an 
JingUfl)  mile.  The  dwelling-houfes  were  built 
Vo l.  II.  R of 
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of  wood,  or  done,  indifcriminately,  and  white* 
wafhed  on  the  outfide.  The  other  buildings, 
fuch  as  barns,  ftafales,  &c.  were  all  of  wood. 
The  ground  next  to  the  river  was  turned  either 
into  corn-fields,  or  meadows.  Now  and  then 
we  perceived  churches  on  both  fides  of  the  river, 
the  fteeples  of  which  were  generally  on  that  fide 
of  the  church  which  looked  towards  the  river, 
becaufe  they  are  not  obliged  here  to  put  the 
fleeples  on  the  weft  end  of  the  churches.  With- 
in fix  French  miles  of  Montreal  we  faw  feveral 
lflands  of  different  fizes  on  the  river,  and  rnoft 
of  them  were  inhabited ; and  if  fome  of  them 
were  without  houfes  on  them,  they  were  fome- 
tirnes  turned  into  corn- fields,  but  generally  into 
meadows.  We  faw  no  mountains,  hills,  rocks, 
or  ftones  to-day,  the  country  being  flat  through- 
out, and  confiding  of  pure  mould. 

All  the  farms  in  Canada  ftand  feparate  from 
each  other,  fo  that  each  farmer  has  his  pof~ 
feffio.ns  entirely  diftindt  from  thofe  of  his  neigh- 
bour. Each  church,  it  is  true,  has  a little  vil- 
lage near  it  5 but  that  confifts  chiefly  of  the  par*? 
fonage,  a fchool  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
place,  and  of  the  houfes  of  tradefmen,  hut  rare- 
ly of  farm-houfes ; and  if  that  was  the  cafe,  yet 
their  fields  were  feparated.  The  farm-houfes 
hereabouts  are  generally  built  all  along  the  rifing 
banks  of  the  river,  either  clofe  to  the  water  or 
fome  diftance  from  it,  and  about  three  or  four 
arpens  from  each  other.  To  fome  farms  are 
annexed  fmall  orchards : but  they  are  in  general 
without  them ; however,  almoft  every  farmer 
jias  a kitchen-garden, 
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I have  been  told  by  all  thofe  who  have  made 

Ijournies  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  Canada , and  to 
the  river  Mijfifippi , that  the  woods  there  abound 
with  peach-trees,  which  bear  excellent  fruit,  and 
that  the  Indians  of  thofe  parts  fay,  that  thofe 
trees  have  been  there  fince  time  immemorial. 

The  farm-houfes  are  generally  built  of  done, 
but  fometimes  of  timber,  ,and  have  three  or  four 
rooms.  The  windows  are  feldorn  of  glafs,  but 
moft  frequently  of  paper.  They  have  iron  ftoves 
in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  chirrs  nies  in  the  reft. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  boards.  The  cre- 
vices and  chinks  are  filled  up  with  clay.  The 
other  buildings  are  covered  with  ftraw. 

There  are  feveral  Croffes  put  up  by  the 
road  fide,  which  is  parallel  to  the  fhores  of  the 
river.  Thefe  croffes  are  very  common  in  Canada , 
and  are  put  up  to  excite  devotion  in  the  travel- 
ler. They  are  made  of  wood,  five  or  fix  yards 
high,  and  proportionally  broad.  In  that  fide 
which  looks  towards  the  road  is  a fquare  hole, 
in  which  they  place  an  image  of  our  Saviour,  the 
croft,  or  of  the  holy  Virgin,  with  the  child  in 
her  arms;  and  before  that  they  put  a piece  of 
glafs,  to  prevent  its  being  fpoiled  by  the  wea- 
ther. Thofe  croiTes,  which  are  not  far  from 
churches,  are  very  much  adorned,,  and  they  put 
up  about  them  all  the  inftruments  which  tiiey 
think  the  Jews  employed  in  crucifying  our 
Saviour,  fuch  as  a hammer,  tongs,  nails,  a flafk 
of  vinegar,  and  perhaps  many  more  than  were 
really  made  ufe  of.  A figure  of  the  cock, 
which  crowed  when  St.  Peter  denied  our  Lord, 
is  commonly  put  at  the  top  of  the  croft. 
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The  country  on  both  Tides  was  very  delight- 
ful to-day,  and  the  fine  ftate  of  its  cultivation 
added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  fcene.  It 
could  really  be  called  a village,  beginning  at 
Montreal , and  ending  at  Quebec  ^ which  is  a 
difiance  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles;  for  the  farm-houfes  are  never  above  five 
arpens,  and  fometimes  but  three,  afunder,  a 
few  places  excepted.  The  profpedl  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  when  the  river  goes  on  for  fome 
miles  together  in  a ftrait  line,  becaufe  it  theq 
Shortens  the  difiances  between  the  houfes,  and 
makes  them  form  exaöly  one  continued  village«. 

All  the  women  in  the  country,  without  ex- 
ception, wear  caps  of  fome  kind  or  other.  Their 
jackets  are  fhort,  and  fo  are  their  petticoats, 
which  fcarce  reach  down  to  the  middle  of  their 
legs;  and  they  have  a filver  crofs  hanging  down 
on  the  breaft.  In  general  they  are  very  labori- 
ous; however,  I faw  Tome,  who,  like  the  Eng* 
lift  women  in  the  colonies,  did  nothing  but 
prattle  all  the  day.  When  they  have  any  thing 
to  do  within  doors,  they  (eTpecially  the  girls) 
commonly  Ting  Tongs,  in  which  the  words 
Amour  and  Coeur  are  very  frequent.  In  the 
country  it  is  ufual,  that  when  the  huiband  re- 
ceives a vifit  from  perfons  of  rank,  and  dines 
with  them,  his  wife  ftands  behind  and  ferves 
him ; but  in  the  towns,  the  ladies  are  more 
difiinguifhed,  and  would  willingly  affume  aa 
fqual,  if  not  a fuperior^  power  to  their  hufi- 
bandso  When  they  go  out  of  doors  they  wear 
Jong  cloaks,  which  cover  all  their  other  clothes, 
||id  are  either  grey,  brown,  or  blue.  The  men 
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fometimes  make  ufe  of  them,  when  they  are 
obliged  to  go  in  the  rain.  The  women  have 
the  advantage  of  being  in  a defloabille  under  thefe 
cloaks,  without  any  body’s  perceiving  it. 

We  fometimes  faw  wind-mills  near  the  farms* 
They  were  generally  built  of  ftone,  with  a roof 
of  boards*  which,  together  with  its  flyers* 
could  be  turned  to  the  wind  occafionally. 

The  breadth  of  the  river  was  not  always  equal 
to-day;  in  the  narrowed:  place,  it  was  about  a 
quarter  of  an  Englifh  mile  broad  ; in  other  parts 
it  was  near  two  Englifi  miles.  The  fhore  was 
fometimes  high  and  fteep,  and  fometimes  low. 
Or  doping; 

At  three  o’clock  this  afternoon  we  paffed  by 
the  river,  which  falls  into  the  river  St.  Law - 
fence  ^ and  comes  from  lake  Champlain , in  the 
middle  of  which  latter  is  a large  ifland.  The 
yachts  which  go  between  Montreal  and  Quebec * 
go  on  the  fouth-eaft  flde  of  this  ifland,  becaufe 
it  is  deeper  there;  but  the  boats  prefer  the 
north-weft  flde*  becaufe  it  is  nearer,  and  yet 
deep  enough  for  them.  Befldes  this  ifland  there 
are  feveral  more  hereabouts,  which  are  all  inha- 
bited. Somewhat  further,  the  country  on  both 
Tides  the  river  is  uninhabited,  till  we  come  to 
the  Lac  St . Pierre ; becaufe  it  is  fo  low,  as  to 
be  quite  overflowed  at  certain  times  of  the  yean 
To  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  the  country,  I 
am  told,  is  as  thickly  inhabited  further  from 
the  river,  as  we  found  it  along  the  bamks  of  the 
river. 

Lac  St . Pierre  is  a part  of  the  river  St.  Law - 
fence , which  is  fo  broad  that  we  could  hardly 
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fee  any  thing  but  fky  and  water  before  us,  and 
1 was  every  where  told,  that  it  is  feven  French 
miles  long,  and  three  broad.  From  the  middle 
of  this  lake  as  it  is  called,  you  fee  a large  high 
country  in  the  weft,  which  appears  above  the 
woods.  In  the  lake  are  many  places  covered 
with  a kind  of  ruth,  or  Scirpus  palußris,  Linn , \ 

There  are  no  houfes  in  fight  on  either  fide  of 
the  lake,  becaufe  the  land  is  rather  too  low 
there;  and  in  fpring  the  water  rifes  fe  high,  J 
that  they  may  go  with  boats  between  the  trees. 
However,  at  feme  diftance  from  the  fhores* 
where  the  ground  is  higher,  the  farms  are 
clofe  together.  We  faw  no  ifiands  in  the  lake 
this  afternoon,  but  the  next  day  we  met  with 
fome. 

Late  in  the  evening  we  left  lake  St.  Pierre $ 
and  rowed  up  a little  river  called  Riviere  de 
Loup , in  order  to  come  to  a houfe  where  we 
might  pafs  the  night.  Having  rowed  about  an 
Englißo  mile,  we  found  the  country  inhabited 
on  both  fides  of  the  river.  Its  (bores  are  high  ; 
but  the  country  in  general  is  fiat.  We  pafled 
the  night  in  a farm-houfe.  The  territory  of 
Montreal  extends  to  this  place;  hut  here  begins 
the  juri/didtion  of  the  governor  of  Lrois  Rivieres , 
to  which  place  they  reckon  eight  French  miles 
from  hence. 

Aug . 3d.  At  five  o’clock  in  the  morning 
we  fet  out  again,  and  firfi:  rowed  down  the  little 
river  till  we  came  into  the  lake  St.  Pierre , which 
we  went  downwards.  After  we  had  gone  a 
good  way,  we  perceived  a high  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  the  north- weft,  which  were  very  much 
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elevated  above  the  low,  flat  country.  The 
north -weft  fliore  of  lake  St.  Pierre  was  now  in 
general  very  clofely  inhabited ; but  on  the 
fouth-eaft  fide  we  faw  no  houfes,  and  only  a 
country  covered  with  woods,  which  is  fome* 
times  faid  to  be  under  water,  but  behind  which 
there  are,  as  I am  told,  a great  number  of 
farms.  Towards  the  end  of  the  lake,  the  river 
went  into  its  proper  bounds  again,  being  not 
above  a mile  and  a half  broad,  and  afterwards  it 
grows  dill  narrower.  From  the  end  of  Lake 
St.  Pierre  to  Trois  Rivieres , they  reckon  three 
French  miles,  and  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
morning  we  arrived  at  the  latter  place,  where 
we  attended  divine  fervice. 

Trois  Rivieres  is  a little  market  town,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  a large  village  ; it  is  how- 
ever reckoned  among  the  three  great  towns  of 
Canada , which  are  Quebec , Montreal , and  Trois 
Rivieres . It  is  faid  to  ly  in  the  middle  between 
the  two  fird,  and  thirty  French  miles  didant 
from  each.  The  town  is  built  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence , on  a flat,  elevat- 
ed fand,  and  its  fituation  is  very  pleafant.  On 
one  fide  the  river  pafies  by,  which  is  here  an 
Englißo  mile  and  a half  broad.  On  the  other 
fide,  are  fine  corn-fields,  though  the  foil  is  very 
much  mixed  with  fand.  In  the  town  are  two 
churches  of  (lone,  a nunnery,  and  a houfe  for 
the  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis . This 
town  is  likewife  the  feat  of  the  third  governo 
in  Canada^  whofe  houfe  is  likewife  of  done. 
Mod  of  the  other  houfes  are  of  timber,  a Angle 
itory  high,  tolerably  well  built,  and  dand  very 
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much  afunder;  and  the  flreets  are  crooked. 
The  fhore  here  confifts  of  fand,  and  the  rifing 
grounds  along  it  are  pretty  high.  When  the 
wind  is  very  violent  here,  it  raifes  the  fand,  and 
blows  it  about  the  flreets,  making  it  very 
troublefome  to  walk  in  them.  The  nuns, 
which  are  about  twenty-two  in  number,  are 
reckoned  very  ingenious  in  all  kinds  of  needle- 
work. This  town  formerly  flourifhed  more 
than  any  other  in  Canada , for  the  Indians 
brought  their  goods  to  it  from  all  fides;  but 
lince  that  time  they  go  to  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
and  to  the  Englißy,  on  account  of  their  wars* 
with  the  Iroquefe , or  Five  Nations,  and  for 
feveral  other  reaions,  fo  that  this  town  is  at  pre- 
fers very  much  reduced  by  it.  Its  prefent  inha- 
bitants live  chiefly  by  agriculture,  though  the 
neighbouring  iron-works  may  ferve  in  fame 
meafure  to  fupport  them.  About  an  Englißj  mile 
below  the  town,  a great  river  falls  into  the  river 
Si.  Lawrence,  but  firft  divides  into  three  bran- 
ches, fo  that  it  appears  as  if  three  rivers  difcm- 
bogued  themfelves  there.  This  has  given  occafU 
on  to  call  the  river  and  this  town,  Trois  Rivieres 
( the  Three  Rivers. J 

The  tide  goes  about  a French  mile  above 
Trois  Rivieres,  though  it  is  fo  trifling  as  tobe 
hardly  obfervable.  But  about  the  equinoxes, 
and  at  the  new  moons  and  full  moons  in 
fpring  and  autumn,  the  difference  between  the 
highefl  and  lowed  water  is  two  feet.  Accord-* 
ingly  the  tide  in  this  river  goes  very  far  up, 
for  from  the  above-mentioned  place  to  the 
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fea  they  reckon  about  a hundred  and  fifty 
French  miles. 

Whilst  my  company  were  refling,  I went 
on  horfeback  to  view  the  iron-work.  The 
country  which  I paffed  through  was  pretty 
high,  fandy,  and  generally  flat.  I faw  nei- 
ther ftones  nor  mountains  here. 

Th  e iron-work,  which  is  the  only  one  in  this 
country,  lies  three  miles  to  the  weft  of  Frois 
Rivieres . Here  are  two  great  forges,  betides 
two  lefler  ones  to  each  of  the  great  ones,  and 
under  the  fame  roof  with  them.  The  bellows 
were  made  of  wood,  and  every  thing  elfe,  as  it 
is  in  Swedifh  forges.  The  melting  ovens  {land 
clofe  to  the  forces,  and  are  the  fame  as  ours. 
The  ore  is  got  two  French  miles  and  a half  from 
the  iron  works,  and  is  carried  thither  on  fledge«. 
It  is  a kind  of  moor  ore  *,  which  lies  in  veins, 
within  fix  inches  or  a foot  from  the  furface  of 
the  ground.  Each  vein  is  from  fix  to  eighteen 
inches  deep,  and  below  it  is  a white  fand.  The 
veins  are  furrounded  with  this  fand  on  both 
tides,  and  covered  at  the  top  with  a thin  mould. 
The  ore  is  pretty  rich  and  lies  in  loofe  lumps 
in  the  veins,  of  the  lize  of  two  fifts,  though 
there  are  a few  which  are  near  eighteen  inches 
thick.  Thefe  lumps  are  full  of  holes,  which 
are  filled  with  ochre.  The  ore  is  fo  foft  that 
it  may  be  crufhed  betwixt  the  fingers.  They 
make  ufe  of  a grey  lime-flone,  which  is  broke 

* Tophus  Tubacaini , Linn.  Sy/l.  Nat.  III.  p.  187.  n.  5.  Miner  a. 
ferri  jubaquofa  nigra  ctsrulefcens.  Wall . Mineral . p.  263. 

Ed.  p.  340.  n.  3.  Iron  ochres  in  the  (hape  of  crufts,  are  fame- 
times  cavernous,  as  the  Braß  ore.  Forßefs  Mineral,  p.  48. 
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in  the  neighbourhood,  for  promoting  the  fuff-* 
bility  of  the  ore ; to  that  purpofe  they  likewife 
employ  a clay  marie,  which  is  found  near  this 
place.  Charcoals  are  to  be  had  in  great  abun- 
dance  here,  becaufe  all  the  country  round  this 
place  is  covered  with  woods,  which  have  never 
been  ftirred.  The  charcoals  from  ever-green 
trees,  that  is,  from  the  fir  kind,  are  befi  for  the 
forge,  but  thofe  of  deciduous  trees  are  bed  for 
the  fmelting  oven.  The  iron  which  is  here 
made,  was  to  me  defcribed  as  foft,  pliable,  and 
tough,  and  is  faid  to  have  the  quality  of  not 
being  attacked  by  ruft  fo  eafily  as  other  iron  ; 
and  in  this  point  there  appears  a great  difference 
between  the  Spaniß  iron  and  this  in  (hip-build- 
ing. This  iron- work  was  firff:  founded  in  1737* 
by  private  perfons,  who  afterwards  ceded  it  to 
the  king;  they  caft  cannon  and  mortars  here* 
of  different  fizes,  iron  (loves  which  are  in  ufe 
all  over  Canada , kettles,  &c.  not  to  mention 
the  bars  which  are  made  here.  They  have  like- 
wife  tried  to  make  fteel  here,  but  cannot  bring 
it  to  any  great  perfection,  becaufe  they  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  beft  manner  of  preparing  it. 
Here  are  many  officers  and  overfeers,  v/ho  have 
Very  good  houfes,  built  on  purpofe  for  therm 
It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  revenues  of 
the  iron-work  do  not  pay  the  expences  which 
the  king  muff:  every  year  be  at  in  maintaining 
it.  They  lay  the  fault  on  the  bad  (late  of  po- 
pulation, and  fay  that  the  few  inhabitants  in 
the  country  have  enough  to  do  with  agriculture, 
and  that  it  therefore  coffs  great  trouble  and  large 
ifums,  to  get  a fufficient  number  of  workmen. 
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But  however  plaufible  this  may  appear,  yet  it 
is  furprifing  that  the  king  fflould  be  a lofer  in 
carrying  on  this  work ; for  the  ore  is  eafily 
broken,  very  near  the  iron-work,  and  very 
fufible.  The  iron  is  good,  and  can  be  very  con- 
veniently difperfed  over  the  country.  This  is 
moreover  the  only  iron-work  in  the  country, 
from  which  every  body  muft  fupply  himfelf 
with  iron  tools,  and  what  other  iron  he  wants. 
But  the  officers  and  fervants  belonging  to  the 
iron-work,  appear  to  be  in  very  affluent  cir- 
cumflances.  A river  runs  down  from  the  iron- 
work, into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  by  which 
all  the  iron  can  be  fent  in  boats  throughout  the 
country  at  a low  rate.  In  the  evening  I return- 
ed again  to  Trcis  Rivieres . 

Aug.  4th.  At  the  dawn  of  day  we  left  this 
place  and  went  on  towards  Quebec . We  found 
the  land  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  fomewhat 
elevated,  iandy,  and  clofely  inhabited  along  the 
water  fide.  The  fouth-eafi;  fhore,  we  were 
told,  is  equally  well  inhabited ; but  the  woods 
along  that  ihore  prevented  our  feeing  the  houfes, 
which  are  built  further  up  in  the  country,  the 
land  clofe  to  the  river  being;  fo  low  as  to  be 
fubjedt  to  annual  inundations.  Near  Trois  Ri- 
vieres, the  river  grows  fomewhat  narrow  5 but 
it  enlarges  again,  as  foon  as  you  come  a little 
below  that  place,  and  has  the  breadth  of  above 
two  j Englifi)  miles. 

As  we  went  on,  we  faw  feveral  churches 
of  fione,  and  often  very  well  built  ones.  The 
fhores  of  the  river  are  clofely  inhabited  for 
about  three  quarters  of  an  Englifl)  mile  up  the 
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country ; but  beyond  that  the  woods  and  the 
wildernefs  encreafe.  All  the  rivulets  falling  in-5 
to  the  river  St.  Lawrence  are  likewife  well  in^ 
habited  on  both  Tides.  I obferved  throughout 
Canada , that  the  cultivated  lands  ly  only  along 
the  river  St.  Lawrence , and  the  other  rivers  in 
the  country,  the  environs  of  towns  excepted* 
round  which  the  country  is  all  cultivated  and 
inhabited  within  the  didance  of  twelve  or  eigh- 
teen Englifh  miles.  The  great  iflands  in  the 
river  are  likewife  inhabited. 

The  (bores  of  the  river  now  became  higher* 
more  oblique  and  deep,  however  they  confided 
chiefly  of  earth.  Now  and  then  foqae  rivers,  or 
great  brooks,  fall  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence * 
among  which  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  is  the 
Riviere  Puante,  which  unites  to  the  fouth-eaft 
fide  with  the  river  St»  Lawrence , about  two 
French  miles  below  Trois  Rivieres , and  has  on 
its  banks,  a little  way  from  its  mouth,  a town 
called  Becancourt , which  is  wholly  inhabited  by 
Abenakee  Indians',  who  have  been  converted  to 
the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  have  Jefiiits 
among  them.  At  a great  didance,  on  the  north- 
wed  fide  of  the  river,  we  faw  a chain  of  very 
high  mountains,  running  from  north  to  fouth, 
elevated  above  the  red  of  the  country*  which  is 
quite  flat  here  without  any  remarkable  hills. 

Here  were  feverai  lime-kilns  along  the  river  5 
and  the  lime-done  employed  in  them  is  broke 
in  the  neighbouring  high  grounds.  It  is  com** 
padl  and  grey,  and  the  lime  it  yields  is  pretty 
white. 

The 
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The  fields  here  are  generally  Town  with  wheat, 
pats,  maize,  and  peafe.  Gourds  and  water- 
melons are  planted  in  abundance  near  the 
farms. 

A Humming  bird  (Froc  Julius  Colubris ) flew 
among  the  bullies,  in  a place  where  we  landed 
to-day.  The  French  call  it  Oifeau  mouche9  and 
fay  it  is  pretty  common  in  Canada ; and  I have 
feen  it  fince  feveral  times  at  Quebec . 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  were 
obliged  to  take  our  night's  lodgings  on  fhore, 
the  wind  blowing  very  ftrong  againft  us,  and 
being  attended  with  rain.  I found  that  the 
nearer  we  came  to  Quebec , the  more  open  and 
free  from  woods  was  the  country.  The  place 
where  we  paflfed  the  night  is  diftant  from  Que- 
bec twelve  French  miles. 

They  have  a very  peculiar  method  of  catch- 
ing fifh  near  the  fhore  here.  They  place  hedges 
along  the  fhore,  made  of  twifted  oziers,  fo  clofe 
that  no  fifh  can  get  through  them,  and  from  one 
foot  lo  a yard  high,  according  to  the  different 
depth  of  the  water.  For  this  purpofe  they 
choofe  fuch  places  where  the  water  runs  off 
during  the  ebb,  and  leaves  the  hedges  quite 
dry.  Within  this  inclofure  they  place  feveral 
wheels,  or  filh-traps,  in  the  form  of  cylinders, 
hut  broader  below,  They  are  placed  upright, 
and  are  about  a yard  high,  and  two  feet  and  a 
half  wide  : on  one  tide  near  the  bottom  is  an 
entrance  for  the  fifhes,  made  of  twigs,  and  fome- 
times  of  yarn  made  into  a net.  Oppofite  to  this 
entrance,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  wheel,  looking 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  is  another 
2 entrance. 
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entrance,  like  the  firft,  and  leading  to  a box  of 
boards  about  four  feet  long,  two  deep,  and  two 
broad.  Near  each  of  the  wheels  is  a hedge,  lead- 
ing obliquely  to  the  long  hedge,  and  making  an 
acute  angle  with  it.  This  latter  hedge  is  made 
in  order  to  lead  the  fifh  into  the  trap,  and  it  is 
placed  on  that  end  of  the  long  hedge  which  looks 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  river ; now  when 
the  tide  comes  up  the  river,  the  fifh,  and  chief- 
ly the  eels,  go  up  with  it  along  the  river  fide; 
when  the  water  begins  to  ebb,  the  fifh  likewife 
go  down  the  river,  and  meeting  with  the  hedges, 
they  fwim  along  them,  till  they  come  through 
the  wheels  into  the  boxes  of  boards,  at  the  top  of 
which  there  is  a hole  with  a cover,  through 
which  the  fifli  could  be  taken  out.  This  ap- 
paratus is  chiefly  made  on  account  of  the  eels. 
In  forne  places  hereabouts  they  place  nets  iniiead 
of  the  hedges  of  twigs. 

The  fhores  of  the  river  now  confided  no 
more  of  pure  earth  ; but  of  a fpecies  of  flate. 
They  are  very  deep,  and  nearly  perpendicular 
here,  and  the  flates  of  which  they  confid  are 
black,  with  a brown  ca ft  > and  divifible  into  thin 
fhivers,  no  thicker  than  the  back  of  a knife. 
Thefe  flates  moulder  as  foon  as  they  are  ex- 
po fed  to  the  open  air,  and  the  Ihore  is  covered 
with  grains  of  (mail  fand,  which  are  nothing  but 
particles  of  fuch  mouldered  flates.  Some  of  the 
drata  run  horizontal,  others  obliquely,  dipping 
to  the  fouth,  and  riling  to  the  north,  and  fome- 
times  the  contrary  way.  Sometimes  they  form 
bendings  like  large  femicircles  : fometimes  a 
perpendicular  line  cuts  off  the  drata,  to  the  depth 
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of  two  feet;  and  the  flates  on  both  fides  of  the 
line  form  a perpendicular  and  fmooth  wall.  In 
fome  places  hereabouts,  they  find  amongft  the 
flates  a ftratum  about  four  inches  thick  of  a grey, 
compact,  but  pretty  foft  lime-ftone,  of  which 
the  Indians  for  many  centuries  have  made,  and 
the  French  at  prefent  ftill  make,  tobacco- 
pipes  *. 

Augufi  5th.  This  morning  we  continued 
our  journey  by  rowing,  the  contrary  wind  hin- 
dering us  from  failing.  The  appearance  of  the 
(liores  was  the  fame  as  yefterday ; they  were 
high,  pretty  fteep,  and  quite  perpendicular ; and 
confifted  of  the  black  flate  before  defcribed.  The 
country  at  the  top  was  a plain  without  emi- 
nences, and  clofely  inhabited  along  the  river,  for 
about  the  fpace  of  an  EngUft)  mile  and  a half  in- 
land. Here  are  no  ifiands  in  this  part  of  the 
river,  hut  feveral  ftony  places,  perceptible  at  low 
water  only,  which  have  feveral  times  proved  fa- 
tal to  travellers.  The  breadth  of  the  river  va- 
ries ; in  fome  parts  it  was  a little  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a mile,  in  others  half  a mile, 
and  in  fome  above  two  miles.  The  inhabitants 
made  ufe  of  the  fame  method  of  catching  eels 
along  the  fhores  here,  as  that  which  I have  juft 
before-mentioned.  In  many  places  they  make 
pfe  of  nets  made  of  ofiers  inftead  of  the  hedge, 

* This  lime-ftone  feems  to  be  a marie,  or  rather  a kind  of  ftone- 
marle  : for  there  is  a whitifli  kind  of  it  in  the  Krim  Tart  ary,  and 
near  Sti-va  or  Thebes,  in  Greece,  which  is  employed  by  the  Turks  and 
{ Tartars  for  making  heads  of  pipes,  and  that  from  the  firft  place  is 
called  Ktffckil , and  in  the  latter,  Sea-Scum:  it  may  be  very  eafily 
f 14,  but  grows  harder  in  time.  F. 
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Bugs  [Cimex  leBuIarius)  abound  In  Canada  % 
and  I met  with  them  in  every  place  where  I 
lodged,  both  in  the  towns  and  country,  and  the 
people  know  of  no  other  remedy  for  them  than 
patience. 

The  Crickets  ( Gryllus  domeßicus ) are  alfo 
abundant  in  Canada , efpecially  in  the  country, 
where  thefe  difagreeable  guefts  lodge  in  the 
chimnies  ; nor  are  they  uncommon  in  the 
towns.  They  (lay  here  both  fummer  and  winter, 
and  frequently  cut  clothes  in  pieces  for  paf- 
time. 

The  Cockroaches  ( Blatta  orientals)  have 
never  been  found  in  the  houfes  here. 

The  fhores  of  the  river  grow  more  Hoping  as 
you  come  nearer  to  Quebec.  To  the  northward 
appears  a high  ridge  of  mountains.  About  two 
French  miles  and  a half  from  Quebec  the  river 
becomes  very  narrow,  the  (bores  being  within 
the  reach  of  a mufket-fhot  from  each  other. 
The  country  on  both  fides  was  Hoping,  hilly, 
covered  with  trees,  and  had  many  fmall  rocks ; 
the  (here  was  ftony.  About  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  we  happily  arrived  at  Quebec . The 
city  does  not  appear  till  one  is  clofe  to  it,  the 
profpeef  being  intercepted  by  a high  mountain 
on  the  fouth  fide.  However,  a part  of  the  for- 
tifications appear  at  a good  diftance,  being  fitu- 
ate  on  the  fame  mountain.  As  foon  as  the  (ol- 
diers,  who  were  with  us,  faw  Quebec , they  cal- 
led out,  that- all  thofe  who  had  never  been  there 
before  fhould  be  ducked,  if  they  did  not  pay 
fomething  to  releafe  themfelves.  This  cufiom 
even  the  governor-general  of  Canada  is  obliged 


to  fubmit  to,  on  his  flrft  journey  to  Montreal . 
We  did  not  care  when  we  came  in  fight  of  this 
town  to  be  exempted  from  this  old  cuftom, 
which  is  very  advantageous  to  the  rowers,  as  it 
enables  them  to  fpend  a merry  evening  on  their 
arrival  at  Quebec,  after  their  troublefome  labour; 

Immediately  after  my  arrival,  the  officer 
who  had  accompanied  me  from  Montreal , led 
me  to  the  palace  of  the  then  vice-governor-gene- 
ral of  Canada , the  marquis  la  Galiffonniere,  a 
nobleman  of  uncommon  qualities,  who  behaved 
towards  me  with  extraordinary  goodnefs,  during 
the  time  he  flaid  in  this  country.  He  had 
already  ordered  fome  apartments  to  be  got  ready 
for  me,  and  took  care  to  provide  we  with  every 
thing  I wanted ; befides  honouring  me  fo  far  to 
invite  me  to  his  table,  almoft  every  day  I was 
in  town. 

Augufl  6th.  Quebec,  the  chief  city  in  Ca- 
nada, lies  on  the  weitem  fhore  of  the  river  Sti 
Lawre?ice,  clofe  to  the  water's  edge,  on  a neck 
of  land,  bounded  by  that  river  on  the  eaft  fide, 
and  by  the  river  St.  Charles  on  the  north  fide; 
the  mountain,  on  which  the  town  is  built,  rifes 
fliil  higher  on  the  fouth  fide*  and  behind  it  be- 
gin great  paftures;  and  the  fame  mountain  like- 
wife  extends  a good  way  weflward.  The  city 
is  diftinguiffied  into  the  lower  and  the  upper 
The  lower  lies  on  the  river,  eaftward  of  the 
upper.  The  neck  of  land,  I mentioned  before, 
was  formed  by  the  dirt  and  filth,  which  had 
from  time  to  time  been  accumulated  there,  and 


* La  haute  V die  & la  haß  Viih . 
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by  a rock  which  lay  that  way,  not  by  any  gra- 
dual diminution  of  the  water.  The  upper  city 
lies  above  the  other,  on  a high  hill,  and  takes 
up  five  or  fix  times  the  fpace  of  the  lower, 
though  it  is  not  quite  fo  populous.  The  moun- 
tain, on  which  the  upper  city  is  fituated,  reaches 
above  the  houfes  of  the  lower  city.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  latter  are  three  or  four  ftories  high, 
and  the  view,  from  the  palace,  of  the  lower 
city  (part  of  which  is  immediately  under  it)  is 
enough  to  caufe  a fwimming  of  the  head.  There 
is  only  one  eafy  way  of  getting  to  the  upper  city, 
and  there  part  of  the  mountain  has  been  blown 
up.  This  road  is  very  fteep,  notwithftanding  it 
is  made  winding  and  ferpentine.  However, 
they  go  up  and  down  it  in  carriages,  and  with 
waggons.  All  the  other  roads  up  the  mountain 
are  fo  fteep,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  them.  Mod  of  the  merchants  live 
in  the  lower  city,  where  the  houfes  are  built 
very  clofe  together.  The  ftreets  in  it  are  nar- 
row, very  rugged,  and  almoft  always  wet. 
There  is  like  wife  a church,  and  a final!  market- 
place. The  upper  city  is  inhabited  by  people 
of  quality,  by  feveral  perfons  belonging  to  the 
different  offices,  by  tradefmen,  and  others.  In 
this  part  are  the  chief  buildings  of  the  town, 
among  which  the  following  are  worthy  parti- 
cular notice. 

I.  The  Palace  is  fituated  on  the  weft  or 
fteepeft  fide  of  the  mountain,  juft  above  the 
lower  city*  It  is  not  properly  a palace,  hut  a 
large  building  of  ftone,  two  ftories  high,  extend- 
ing north  and  fouth.  On  the  weft  fide  of  it  is 
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& court-yard,  furrounded  partly  with  a wall,  and 
partly  with  houfes.  On  the  eaft  fide*  or  to- 
wards the  river,  is  a gallery  as  long  as  the  whole 
building*  and  about  t^o  fathom  broad,  paved 
with  fmooth  flags,  and  included  on  the  outfides 
by  iron  rails,  from  whence  the  city  and  the  river 
exhibit  a charming  profpedt.  This  gallery 
ferves  as  a very  agreeable  walk  after  dinner*  and 
thofe  who  come  to  fpeak  with  the  governor-ge- 
neral wait  here  till  he  is  at  leifure.  The  palace 
is  the  lodging  of  the  governor-general  of  Canada , 
and  a number  of  foldiers  mount  the  guard  before 
it,  both  at  the  gate  and  in  the  court-yard  ; and 
when  the  governor,  or  the  biihop,  comes  in  or 
goes  out,  they  mud  all  appear  in  arms,  and  beat 
the  drum.  The  governor-general  has  his  own 
chapel  where  he  hears  prayers  5 however,  he 
often  gees  to  mafs  at  the  church  of  the  Recolets 
which  is  very  near  the  palace. 

II.  The  Churches  in  this  town  are  feven  or 
eight  in  number,  and  all  built  of  /tone. 

1.  The  Cathedral  church  is  on  the  right  hand* 
coming  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  city,  fome- 
what  beyond  the  bifhop’s  houfe.  The  people 
Were  at  prefent  employed  in  ornamenting  it. 
On  its  weft  fide  is  a round  fieeple,  with  two 
divifions,  in  the  lower  of  which  are  fome  bells. 
The  pulpit*  and  fome  other  parts  within  the 
church,  are  gilt.  The  feats  are  very  fine. 

2.  The  Jefuits  church  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a crofs,  and  has  a round  fteeple.  This  is  the 
only  church  that  has  a clock,  and  I (hall  men- 
tion it  more  particularly  below. 

* A kind  of  Francifcan  friars,  called  Or  do  Sti.  Frahcifci  ßriäi« 
*r'u  obfervantice, 
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3.  The  Recolets  church  is  oppofite  the  gate 
of  the  palace,  on  the  weft  fide,  looks  well, 
and  has  a pretty  high  pointed  fteeple,  with  a 
divifion  below  for  the  bells. 

4.  The  church  of  the  Zfrfulines  has  a round  . 
fpire. 

5.  The  church  of  the  hofpital. 

6.  The  biihop’s  chapel. 

7.  The  church  in  the  lower  city  was  built 
in  1690,  after  the  town  had  been  delivered  from 
the  Englifi},  and  is  called  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Vidloire . It  has  a fmall  fteeple  in  the  middle  of 
the  roof,  fquare  at  the  bottom,  and  round  at 
the  top. 

8.  The  little  chapel  of  the  governor-general, 
may  likewife  be  ranked  amongft  thefe  churches. 

III.  The  biftiop’s  houfe  is  the  firft,  on  the 
right  hand,  coming  from  the  lower  to  the  up- 
per town.  It  is  a fine  large  building,  furround- 
ed  by  an  extenfive  court-yard  and  kitchen-garden 
on  one  fide,  and  by  a wall  on  the  other. 

IV.  The  college  of  the  Jefuits,  which  I 
will  defcribe  more  particularly.,  It  has  a much 
more  noble  appearance,  in  regard  to  its  fize  and 
architecture,  than  the  palace  itfelf,  and  would 
be  proper  for  a palace  if  it  had  a more  advanta- 
geous fituation.  It  is  about  four  times  as  large 
as  the  palace,  and  is  the  fineft  building  in  town. 
It  ftands  on  the  north  fide  of  a market,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  which  is  the  cathedral. 

V.  The  houfe  of  the  Recolets  lies  to  the 
weft,  near  the  palace  and  direCUy  over  againft  it, 
and  confifts  of  a fpacious  building,  with  a large 
orchard,  and  kitchen-garden.  The  houfe  is 

two 
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two  ftories  high.  In  each  ftory  Is  a narrow 
gallery  with  rooms  and  halls  on  one,  or  both 
fides. 

VI.  The  Hotel  de  Dteu,  where  the  fick  are 
taken  care  of,  fhall  be  defcribed  in  the  fequel. 
The  nuns,  that  ferve  the  fick,  are  of  the  Auguf- 
tine  order. 

VII.  The  houfe  of  the  clergy  * is  a large 
building,  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  cathedral. 
Here  is  on  one  fide  a fpacious  court,  and  on  the 
other  towards  the  river,  a great  orchard,  and 
kitchen-garden.  Of  all  the  buildings  in  the 
town  none  has  fo  fine  a profpedl  as  that  in  the 
garden  belonging  to  this  houfe,  which  lies  on 
the  high  fhore,  and  looks  a good  way  down  the 
river.  The  Jefuits  on  the  other  hand  have  the 
word:,  and  hardly  any  profpedt  at  all  from  their 
college,  nor  have  the  Recolets  any  fine  views 
from  their  houfe.  In  this  building  all  the  clergy 
of  Quebec  lodge  with  their  fuperior.  They  have 
large  pieces  of  land  in  feveral  parts  of  Canada , 
prefented  to  them  by  the  government,  from 
which  they  derive  a very  plentiful  income. 

VIII.  The  convent  of  the  Urfuline  nuns  (hall 
be  mentioned  in  the  fequel. 

These  are  all  the  chief  public  buildings  in 
the  town,  but  to  the  north-weft,  juft  before 
the  town,  is 

IX.  The  houfe  of  the  intendant,  a public 
building,  whofe  fize  makes  it  fit  for  a palace. 
It  is  covered  with  tin,  and  ftands  in  a fecond 
lower  town,  fituated  fouthward  upon  the  river 

* Le  Semtnaire. 
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St.  Charles . It  has  a large  and  fine  garden  on 
its  north  fide.  In  this  houfe  all  the  deliberations 
concerning  this  province*  are  held ; and  the 
gentlemen  who  have  the  management  of  the 
police  and  the  civil  power  meet  here*  and  the 
Intendant  generally  prefides.  In  affairs  of  great 
confequence  the  governor-general  is  likewife 
here.  On  one  fide  of  this  houfe  is  the  ftore*? 
houfe  of  the  crown,  and  on  the  other  the 
prifon. 

Most  of  the  houfes  in  Quebec  are  built  of 
ftone,  and  in  the  upper  city  they  are  generally 
but  one  ftory  high,  the  public  buildings  except- 
ed. I law  a few  wooden  houfes  in  the  town, 
but  they  mu  ft  not  be  rebuilt  when  decayed. 
The  houfes  and  churches  in  the  city  are  not 
built  of  bricks,  but  the  black  lime-flates  of 
which  the  mountain  confifts,  whereon  Quebec 
ftands.  When  thefe  lime-flates  are  broke  at  a 
good  depth  in  the  mountain,  they  look  very 
com  paid:  at  firft,  and  appear  to  have  no  fhivers, 
or  lamellae , at  all ; but  after  being  expofed  a 
while  to  the  air,  they  feparate  into  thin  leaves. 
Thefe  flates  are  foft,  and  eafily  cut ; and  the 
city-walls,  together  with  the  garden- walls,  con- 
lift  chiefly  of  them.  The  roofs  of  the  public 
buildings  are  covered  with  common  flates, 
which  are  brought  from  France , becaufe  there 
are  none  in  Canada . 

The  Hated  roofs  have  for  fome  years  with- 
ftood  the  changes  of  air  and  weather,  without 
fuffering  any  damage.  The  private  houfes  have 
roofs  of  boards,  which  are  laid  parallel  to  the 
fpars,  and  fometimes  to  the  eaves,  or  fometimes. 

obliquely« 


obliquely.  The  corners  of  hoafes  are  made  of 
a grey  fm  all-grained  lime-done,  which  has  a 
drong  fmdl,  like  the  ft  ink- /lone  *,  and  the  win- 
dows are  generally  enchafed  with  it.  This  lime- 
done  is  more  ufeful  in  thofe  places  than  the  lime- 
flates,  which  always  fhiver  in  the  air.  The  out- 
fides  of  the  houfes  are  generally  white-wafhed. 
The  windows  are  placed  on  the  inner  fide  of  the 
walls ; for  they  have  fometimes  double  windows 
in  winter.  The  middle  roof  has  two,  or  at 
mod;  three  fpars,  covered  with  boards  only. 
The  rooms  are  warmed  in  winter  by  fmall  iron 
doves,  which  are  removed  in  dimmer.  The 
doors  are  very  dirty  in  every  houfe,  and  have 
all  the  appearance  of  being  cleaned  but  once 
every  year.  r 

The  Powder  magazine  dands  on  the  fummit 
of  the  mountain,  on  which  the  city  is  built, 
and  fouthward  of  the  palace. 

The  dreets  in  the  upper  city  have  a fufficient 
breadth,  but  are  very  rugged,  on  account  of 
the  rock  on  which  it  lies ; and  this  renders  them 
very  difagreeable  and  troublefome,  both  to  foot- 
pafifengers  and  carriages.  The  black  lime-flates 
baflet  out  and  project  every  where  into  fharp 
angles,  which  cut  the  (hoes  in  pieces.  The 
dreets  crofs  each  other  at  all  angles,  and  are  very 
crooked. 

The  many  great  orchards  and  kitchen-gar- 
dens, near  the  houfe  of  the  Jefuits,  and  other 
public  and  private  buildings,  make  the  town 

* Nitrunt  fuillum.  Lynn.  Syft.  III.  p.  86.  Lapis  fuillus  prif- 
maticus  Waller.  Mineral,  p.  59.  a.  1.  Srhik-jlcne,  Fcrßer's 
Introd.  to  Mineralogy,  p.  40. 
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appear  very  large,  though  the  number  of  houfes 
it  contains  is  not  very  confiderable.  Its  extent 
from  fouth  to  north  is  faid  to  be  about  fix  hun- 
dred tcifes,  and  from  the  (bore  of  the  river 
along  the  lower  town,  to  the  weftern  wall  be- 
tween three  hundred  and  fifty  and  four  hun- 
dred toifes.  It  muft  be  here  obferved,  that  this 
fpace  is  not  yet  wholly  inhabited ; for  on  the 
weft  and  fouth  fide,  along  the  town  walls,  are 
large  pieces  of  land  without  any  buildings  on 
them,  and  deftined  to  be  built  upon  in  future 
times,  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  will  he 
encreafed  in  Quebec. 

The  bifhop,  whofe  fee  is  in  the  city,  is  the 
only  bifhop  in  Canada . His  diocefe  extends  to 
Louifiaha^  on  the  Mexican  gulf  fouth  ward,  and 
to  the  fouthrfeas  weft  ward. 

No  bifhop,  the  pope  excepted,  ever  had  a 
more  extenfive  diocefe.  But  his  fpiritual  flock 
is  very  inconfiderable  atfome  diftance  from  Que- 
bec, and  his  fheep  are  often  many  hundred  miles 
diftant  from  each  other. 

Quebec  is  the  only  fea-port  and  trading  town 
In  all  Canada , and  from  thence  all  the  produce 
of  the  country  is  exported.  The  port  is  below 
the  town  in  the  river,  which  is  there  about  a 
quarter  of  a French  mile  broad,  twenty-five 
fathoms  deep,  and  its  ground  is  very  good  for 
anchoring.  The  fhips  are  fecured  from  all 
ftorms  in  this  port ; however,  the  north-eaft 
wind  is  the  worft,  becaufe  it  can  ad:  more 
powerfully.  When  I arrived  here,  I reckoned 
thirteen  great  and  fmall  veffels,  and  they  ex- 
peded  more  to.  come  in.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked. 
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marked,  that  no  other  (hips  than  Trench  ones 
can  come  into  the  port,  though  they  may  come 
from  any  place  in  France , and  likewife  from  the 
French  poffeffions  in  the  Wef -Indies.  All  the 
foreign  goods,  which  are  found  in  Montreal , 
and  other  parts  of  Canada , muft  be  taken  from 
hence.  The  French  merchants  from  Montreal 
on  their  fide,  after  making  a fix  months  ftay 
among  feveral  Indian  nations,  in  order  to  pur- 
chafe  fkins  of  hearts  and  furrs,  return  about  the 
end  of  Anguß , and  go  down  to  Quebec  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  in  order  to  fell  their  goods 
there.  The  privilege  of  felling  the  imported 
goods,  it  is  faid,  has  vaftly  enriched  the  mer- 
chants of  Quebec ; but  this  is  contradicted  by 
others,  who  allow  that  there  a few  in  affluent 
circumftances,  but  that  the  generality  pofiefs  no 
more  than  is  abfolutelv  neceflarv  for  their  bare 
fubfiftence,  and  that  feveral  are  very  much  in 
debt,  which  they  fay  is  owing  to  their  luxury 
and  vanity.  The  merchants  drefs  very  finely, 
and  are  extravagant  in  their  repafts ; and  their 
ladies  are  every  day  in  full  drefs,  and  as  much 
adorned  as  if  they  were  to  go  to  court. 

The  town  is  furrounded  on  almoft  all  fides 
by  a high  wall,  and  efpecially  towards  the  land. 
It  was  not  quite  completed  when  I was  there, 
and  they  were  very  bufy  in  finifhing  it.  It  is 
built  of  the  above-mentioned  black  lime-flate, 
and  of  a dark-grey  fand-ftone.  For  the  corners 
of  the  gates  they  have  employed  a grey  lime- 
rtone.  They  have  not  made  any  walls  towards 
the  water  fide,  but  nature  feems  to  have  worked 
for  them,  by  placing  a rock  there  which  it  is 
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impoflible  to  afcend.  All  the  rifingland  there- 
abouts is  likewife  fo  well  planted  with  cannon, 
that  it  feems  impoffible  for  an  enemy’s  fhips  or 
boats  to  come  to  the  town  without  running  into  j 
imminent  danger  of  being  funk.  On  the  land 
fide  the  town  is  likewife  guarded  by  high  moun- 
tains ; fo  that  nature  and  art  have  combined  to 
fortify  it. 

Quebec  was  founded  by  its  former  governor, 
Samuel  de  Champlain , in  the  year  1608.  We  1 
are  informed  by  hiftory,  that  its  rife  was  v^ry 
flow.  In  1629,  towards  the  end  of  July , it  was 
taken  by  two  Engliftomen,  Lewis  and  Thomas 
Kerb,  by  capitulation,  and  furrendered  to  them 
by  the  above-mentioned  de  Champlain . At  that 
time,  Canada  and  Quebec  were  wholly  deftitute 
of  provifions  -,  fo  that  they  looked  upon  the  Eng- 
lift)  more  as  their  deliverers  than  their  enemies. 
The  above-mentioned  Kerbs,  were  the  brothers 
of  the  Englijh  admiral  David  Kerb,  who  lay 
with  his  fleet  fomewhat  lower  in  the  river.  In 
the  year  1632,  the  French  got  the  town  of 
Quebec,  and  all  Canada,  returned  to  them  by  the 
peace.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  French  were 
doubtful  whether  they  fhould  reclaim  Canada 
from  the  Enghfh,  or  leave  it  to  them.  The 
greater  part  were  of  opinion,  that  to  keep  it 
would  be  of  no  advantage  to  France , becaufe 
the  country  was  cold  ; and  the  expences  far  ex- 
ceeded its  produce ; and  becaufe  France  could 
not  people  fo  extenflve  a country,  without 
weakening  herfelf,  as  Spain  had  done  before ; 
that  it  was  better  to  keep  the  people  in  France, 
and  employ  them  in  all  forts  of  manufa&ures, 

which 
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which  would  oblige  the  other  European  powers 
who  have  colonies  in  America  to  bring  their  raw 
goods  to  French  ports,  and  take  French  manu- 
factures in  return.  Thofe  on  the  other  hand 
who  had  more  extenfive  views,  knew  that  the 
climate  was  not  fo  rough  as  it  had  been  repre- 
fented.  They  likewife  believed  that  that  which 
caufed  the  expences  was  a fault  of  the  company, 
becaufe  they  did  not  manage  the  country  well. 
They  would  not  have  many  people  fent  over  at 
once,  but  little  by  little,  fo  that  France  might 
not  feel  it.  They  hoped  that  this  colony  would 
in  future  times  make  France  powerful,  for  its 
inhabitants  would  become  more  and  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  herring,  whale,  and  cod 
fiflieries,  and  likewife  with  the  taking  of  feals; 
and  that  by  this  means  Canada  would  become  a 
fchool  for  training  up  feamen.  They  further 
mentioned  the  feveral  forts  of  furrs,  the  conver- 
hon  of  the  Indians , the  fhip-building,  aud  the 
various  ufes  of  the  extenfive  woods.  And  laftly, 
that  it  would  be  a confiderable  advantage  to 
France , even  though  they  fhould  r^ap  no  other 
benefit,  to  hinder  by  this  means  the  progrefs  of 
the  Eng/i/h  in  America , and  of  their  encreafing 
power,  which  would  otherwife  become  infup- 
portable  to  France ; not  to  mention  feveral  other 
reafons.  Time  has  (hewn  that  thefe  reafons 
were  the  refult  of  mature  judgment,  and  that 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  rife  of  France . 
It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  we  had  been  of  the 
fame  opinion  in  Sweden , at  a time  when  we  were 
actually  in  pofTeflion  of  New  Sweden , the  fineft 
*md  beft  province  in  all  North  America , or  when 

we 
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we  were  yet  in  a condition  to  get  the  poffeffion 
qf  it.  Wifdom  and  forefight  does  not  only  look 
upon  the  prefent  times,  but  even  extends  its 
views  to  futurity. 

In  the  year  1663,  at  the  beginning  of  February , 
the  great  earthquake  was  felt  in  Quebec  and  a 
great  part  of  Canada , and  there  are  dill  fome 
veftiges  of  its  effects  at  that  time ; however,  no 
lives  were  loft. 

On  the  16th  of  October  1690,  Quebec  was 
befieged  by  the  Englijh  general  William  Phifis , 
who  was  obliged  to  retire  a few  days  after,  with 
great  lofs.  The  Englijh  have  tried  feveral  times 
to  repair  their  Ioffes,  but  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
has  always  been  a very  good  defence  for  this 
country,.  An  enemy,  and  one  that  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  this  river,  cannot  go  upwards  in 
it,  without  being  ruined  ; for  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Quebec,  it  abounds  with  hidden  rocks, 
and  has  ftrong  currents  in  fome  places,  which 
oblige  the  fhips  to  make  many  windings. 

The  name  of  Quebec  it  is  faid  is  derived  from 
a Norman  word,  on  account  of  its  fituation  on 
a neck  or  point  of  land.  For  when  one  comes 
up  in  the  river  by  rifle  d'Orleans , that  part  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  does  not  come  in  fight, 
which  lies  above  the  town,  and  it  appears  as  if 
the  river  St.  Charles , which  lies  juft  before,  was 
a continuätion  of  the  St.  Lawrence . But  on 
advancing  further  the  true  courfe  of  the  river 
comes  within  fight,  and  has  at  firft  a great 
fimilarity  to  the  mouth  of  a river  or  a great  bay. 
This  has  given  occafion  to  a failor,  who  faw  it 
unexpectedly,  to  cry  out  in  his  provincial  dialeCr, 


Que  bee  *,  that  is,  w/W  a point  of  land!  and 
from  hence  it  is  thought  the  city  obtained  its 
name.  Others  derive  it  from  the  Algonkin  word 
Qiiebego  or  Quebec,  fignifying  that  which  grows 
narrow,  becaufe  the  river  becomes  narrower  as 
it  comes  nearer  to  the  town. 

The  river  St.  Lawrence  is  exaftly  a quarter 
of  a French  mile,  or  three  quarters  of  an  Englifh 
mile  broad  at  Quebec.  The  fait  water  never 
comes  up  to  the  town  in  it,  and  therefore  the 
inhabitants  can  make  ufe  of  the  water  in  the 
river  for  their  kitchens,  &c.  All  accounts 
agree  that  notwithftanding  the  breadth  of  this 
river,  and  the  violence  of  its  courfe,  efpecially 
during  ebb,  it  is  covered  with  ice  during  the 
whole  winter,  which  is  ftrong  enough  for  walk- 
ing, and  a carriage  may  go  over  it.  It  is  faid 
to  happen  frequently  that,  when  the  river  has 
been  open  in  May , there  are  fuch  cold  nights  in 
this  month,  that  it  freezes  again,  and  will  bear 
walking  over.  This  is  a clear  proof  of  the  in- 
tenfenefs  of  the  froft  here,  efpecially  when  one 
confiders  that  which  I (hall  mention  immediate- 
ly after,  about  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
tide  in  this  river.  The  greateft  breadth  of  the 
river  at  its  mouth,  is  computed,  to  be  twenty-fix 
French  miles  or  feventy-eight  Englij miles, 
though  the  boundary  between  the  lea,  and  the 
river  cannot  well  be  afeertained  as  the  latter 
gradually  lofes  itfelf  in,  and  unites  with  the 
former.  The  greateft  part  of  the  water  contain- 
ed in  the  numerous  lakes  of  Canada , four  or 
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live  of  which  are  like  large  feas,  is  forced  to 
difembogue  into  the  fea  by  means  of  this  river 
alone.  The  navigation  up  this  river  from  the 
fea  is  rendered  very  dangerous  by  the  ftrength  of 
the  current,  and  by  the  number  of  fand-banks* 
which  often  arife  in  places  where  they  never  were 
before.  The  Englifh  have  experienced  this  for- 
mation of  new  fands  once  or  twice,  when  they  i 
attempted  to  conquer  Canada , Hence  the 

French  have  good  reafons  to  look  upon  the  river 
as  a barrier  to  Canada 

The  tide  goes  far  beyond  Quebec  in  the  river 
St . Lawrence , as  I have  mentioned  above* 
The  difference  between  high  and  low  water  is 
generally  between  fifteen  and  fixteen  feet* 
French  meafure ; but  with  the  new  and  full 
moon,  and  when  the  wind  is  likewife  favourable* 
the  difference  is  feventeen  or  eighteen  feet,  which 
is  indeed  very  confiderable. 

Auguß  jth.  Ginfeng  is  the  current  French 
name  in  Canada , of  a plant,  the  root  of  which 
has  a very  great  value  in  China  *f\  It  has  been 
growing  fince  times  immemorial  in  the  Ghinefe 
Fartary  and  in  Corea , where  it  is  annually  col- 
lected and  brought  to  China . Father  Du  Halde 

■*  The  river  St.  Lawrence  was  no  more  a barrier  to  the  vic- 
torious Britijk  fleets  in  the  laft  war,  nor  were  the  fortifications  of 
Quebec  capable  to  withfland  the  gallant  attacks  of  their  land  army, 
which  disappointed  the  good  Frenchmen  in  Canada  of  their  too  fan- 
guine  expectations ; and,  at  prefent,  they  are  r2ther  happy  at  this 
change  of  fortune,  which  has  made  them  fubjefls  of  the  Britijb 
iceptre,  whofe  mild  influence  they  at  prefent  enjoy*  F. 

t Botanifis  know  this  plant  by  the  name  of  Panax  quinquefoliunti 
foliis  ternatis  quinatis  Linn.  Mat.  Med.  § 1 16.  Sp.  plant,  p.  1$. 

12«  Gronov . FI.  Virg.  p.  14.7.  See  likewife  Cateßß s Nat.  Hift* 

©f  Carolina , Yol.  III.  p.  16.  t.  16.  Laffitau  Ginf.  51.  t.  I.  Father 
Charlevoix  Hifl.  de  la  Nouvelie  France,  Tom*  IV.  p.  308.  fig* 
XHI.  and  Tom.  Y.  p.  24. 
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fays,  it  is  the  mo  ft  precious,  and  the  mod  ufeful 
of  all  the  plants  in  eaftern  Tartary',  and  attracts, 
every  year,  a number  of  people  into  the  deferts  of 
that  country.  The  Mantechoux* ‘Tartars  call  it 
, Or  hot  a,  that  is  the  moft  noble,  or  the  queen  of 
: plants.  The  Tartars  and  Chinefe  praife  it  very 
much,  and  afcribe  to  it  the  power  of  curing  feveral 
i dangerous  difeafes,  and  that  of  reftoring  to  the 
body  new  ftrength,  and  fupplying  the  lofs  caufed 
by  the  exertion  of  the  mental,  and  corporeal  facul- 
ties. An  ounce  of  Ginfeng  bears  the  furprizing 
price  of  feven  or  eight  ounces  of  filver  at  Peking . 

I When  the  French  botanifls  in  Canada  firft  faw 
a figure  of  it,  they  remembered  to  have  feen  a 
fimilar  plant  in  this  country.  They  were  con- 
firmed in  their  conjedlure  by  confidering  that 
feveral  fettlements  in  Canada , lv  under  the  fame 
latitude  with  thofe  parts  of  the  Chinefe  Tartary , 
and  China,  where  the  true  Ginfeng  grows  wild. 
They  fucceeded  in  their  attempt,  and  found  the 
fame  Ginfeng  wild  and  abundant  in  feveral  parts 
of  North- America,  both  in  French  and  FngUfh 
plantations,  in  plain  parts  of  the  woods.  It  is 
fond  of  fhade,  and  of  a deep  rich  mould,  and 
of  land  which  is  neither  wet  nor  high.  It  is 
not  every  where  very  common,  for  fometimes 
one  may  fearch  the  woods  for  the  fpace  of  fe- 
veral miles  without  finding  a Angle  plant  of  it 
but  in  thofe  fpots  where  it  grows  it  is  always 
found  in  great  abundance.  It  flowers  in  May 
and  June,  and  its  berries  are  ripe  at  the  end  of 
Augufl . It  bears  tranfplanting  very  well,  and 
will  loon  thrive  in  its  new  ground.  Some  people 
here,  who  have  gathered  the  berries,  and  put 
them  into  their  kitchen-gardens,  told  me  that 
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they  lay  one  or  two  years  in  the  ground  with- 
out coming  up*  The  Iroquefe , or  Five  (Six)  | 
Nations,  call  the  Ginfeng  roots  Garangtoging , 
which  it  is  faid  fignifies  a child,  the  roots  bearing 
a faint  refetnblance  to  its  but  others  are  opinion 
that  they  mean  the  thigh  and  leg  by  it*  and  the 
roots  look  pretty  like  it.  The  French  ufe  this 
root  for  curing  the  afthma*  as  a ftomachic,  and 
to  promote  fertility  in  women.  The  trade 
which  is  carried  on  with  it  here  is  very  brifk$ 
for  they  gather  great  quantities  of  it*  and  fend 
them  to  France , from  whence  they  are  brought 
to  China , and  fold  there  to  great  advantage** 
It  is  faid  the  merchants  in  France  met  with 
amazing  fuccefs  in  this  trade  at  the  firil  outlet, 
but  by  continuing  to  fend  the  Ginfeng  over  to 
China * its  price  is  fallen  confiderably  there,  and 
confequenrly  in  France  and  Canada ; however* 
they  ftill  find  their  account  in  it.  In  the  fum- 
mer  of  1748,  a pound  of  Ginfeng  was  fold  for 
fix  Francs,  or  Livres,  at  Quebec',  but  its  com- 
mon price  here  is  one  hundered  Sols*  or  five 
Livres.  Daring  my  ftay  in  Canada , all  the 
merchants  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  received  or- 
ders from  their  correfpondents  in  France  to  fend 
over  a quantity  of  Ginfeng , there  being  an  un- 
common demand  for  it  this  fummer.  The  roots 
were  accordingly  collected  in  Canada  with  all 
pofiible  diligence*  the  Indians  efpecially  travel- 
led about  the  country  in  order  to  colledt  as  much 
as  they  could  together,  and  to  fell  it  to  the 

* Mr.  Ofheck  feeraes  to  doubt  whether  the  Europeans  reap  any 
advantages  from  the  Ginfeng  trade  or  not,  becaufe  the  Gbinefe  do 
not  value  the  Canaaa  roots  lo  much  as  thofe  of  the  Chinefe-Sf artary 
and  therefore  the  former  bear  fcarce  half  the  price  of  the  latter. 
See  GßeckWoyage  to  China , Vol.  I.  p.  225.  F. 
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merchants  at  Montreal . The  Indians  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  town  were  likewife  fo 
much  taken  up  with  this  buflnefs,  that  the 
French  farmers  were  not  able  during  that  time 
to  hire  a Angle  Indian , as  they  commonly  do, 
to  help  them  in  the  harveft.  Many  people  feared 
left  by  continuing  for  feveral  fucceffive  years* 
to  colledl  thefe  plants  without  leaving  one  or 
two  in  each  place  to  propagate  their  fpecies, 
there  will  foon  be  very  few  of  them  left ; which 
I think  is  very  likely  to  happen,  for  by  all  ac- 
counts they  formerly  grew  in  abundance  round 
Montreal , but  at  prefen t there  is  not  a Angle 
plant  of  it  to  be  found,  fo  effectually  have  they 
been  rooted  out.  This  obliged  the  Indians  this 
fummer  to  go  far  within  the  Englifh  boundaries 
to  colled:  thefe  roots.  After  the  Indians  have 
fold  the  freffi  roots  to  the  merchants,  the  latter 
muft  take  a great  deal  of  pains  with  them« 
They  are  fpread  on  the  floor  to  dry,  which 
commonly  requires  two  months  and  upwards, 
according  as  the  feafon  is  wet  or  dry.  During 
that  time  they  muft  be  turned  once  or  twice 
every  day,  left  they  fhould  putrify  or  moulder« 
Ginfeng  has  never  been  found  far  north  of  Mon- 
treal. The  fuperior  of  the  clergy  here,  and 
feveral  other  people,  aftiired  me  that  the  Chinefi 
value  the  Canada  Ginfeng  as  much  as  the  Tar- 
tarian* *y  and  that  no  one  ever  had  been  entirely 
acquainted  with  the  Chinefe  method  of  preparing 
it.  However  it  is  thought  amongft  other  prepa- 

* This  is  direftly  cppofite  to  Mr  Oßeckh  afTertion.  See  the 
preceding  pagfc,  273»,  note  f.  F. 
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rations  they-  dip  the  roots  in  a decodlion  of  the 
leaves  of  Ginfeng . The  roots  prepared  by  the 
Chitiefe  are  ahn  oil  traofparent,  and  look  like 
horn  in  the  iniide  ; and  the  roots  which  are  fit 
for  ufe,  muft  be  heavy  and  compadt  in  the  in- 
iide. 

The  plant  which  throughout  Canada  bears 
the  name  of  Herba  capillar  is  is  likewife  one  of 
thofe  with  which  a great  trade  is  carried  on  in 
Canada . The  EngHjh  in  their  plantations  call  it 
Maiden-hair ; it  grows  in  all  their  North- Ame- 
rican colonies,  which  I travelled  through,  and 
likewife  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Canada ; but  I 
never  found  it  near  Quebec.  It  grows  in  the 
woods  in  fhady  places  and  in  a good  foil 
Several  people  in  Albany  and  Canada,  allured 
me  that  its  leaves  were  very  much  ufed  inftead 
of  tea,  in  confumptions,  coughs,  and  all  kinds 
of  pedforal  difeafes.  This  they  have  learnt 
from  the  Indians,  who  have  made  ufe  of  this 
plant  for  thefe  purpofes  fince  times  immemorial. 
This  American  maiden-hair  is  reckoned  prefer- 
able in  furgery  to  that  which  we  have  in  Eu- 
rope •f'j  and  therefore  they  fend  a great  quantity 
of  it  to  France,  every  year.  The  price  is  dif- 
ferent, and  regulated  according  to  the  goodnefs 
of  the  plant,  the  care  in  preparing  it,  and  the 
quantity  which  is  to  be  got.  For  if  it  be 
brought  to  Quebec  in  great  abundance,  the  price 

* It  is  the  Adiantum  pedatum  of  Linn.  fp.  pi.  p.  1557*  Cor- 
nut  us f in  his  Canadenf.  plant,  bifioria.  p.  7.  calls  it  Adiantum  Ame - 
ricanum , and  gives  together  with  the  defcription,  a figure  of  it, 

p.  6. 

f Adiantum  Cap  Him  Veneris*  True  Maiden -hair. 
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falls ; and  on  the  contrary  it  rifes,  when  the 
quantity  gathered  is  but  fmall.  Commonly  the 
price  at  Quebec  is  between  five  and  fifteen  fols  a 
pound.  The  Indians  went  into  the  woods 
about  this  time,  and  travelled  far  above  Mont- 
real in  queft  of  this  plant. 

The  Kitchen  herbs  fucceed  very  well  here. 
The  white  cabbage  is  very  fine,  but  fornetimes 
fuffers  greatly  from  worms.  Onions  ( Allium 
cepaj  are  very  much  in  ufe  here,  together  with 
other  fpecies  of  leeks.  They  likewife  plant 
feveral  fpecies  of  gourds,  melons,  fallads,  wild 
fuccory  or  wild  endive  f Cichorium  Intybus ,) 
feveral  kinds  of  peäfe,  beans,  French  beans, 
carrots,  and  cucumbers.  They  have  plenty 
of  red  beets,  horfe-raddifhes  and  common  rad- 
difhes,  thyme,  and  marjoram.  Turneps  are 
fown  in  abundance,  and  ufed  chiefly  in  winter. 
Parfneps  are  fornetimes  eaten,  though  not  very 
common.  Few  people  took  notice  of  potatoes  ; 
and  neither  the  common  ( Solanum  tuberofum)  nor 
the  Bermuda  ones  (Convolvulus  Batatas)  were 
planted  in  Canada . When  the  French  here  are 
afked  why  they  do  not  plant  potatoes,  they 
anfwer  that  they  cannot  find  any  relifh  in  them, 
and  they  laugh  at  the  Eng/iß  who  are  fo  fond 
of  them.  Throughout  all  North- America  the 
root  cabbage  * ( BraJJica  gongylodes  Linn,)  is 
unknown  to  the  Swedes,  Engliß,  Dutch , Irß , 
Germans,  and  French . Thofe  who  have  been 

* This  is  a kind  of  cabbage,  with  large  round  eatable  roofs  ; 
which  grow  out  above  the  ground  wherein  it  differs  from  the 
turnep-cabbage  (BraJJica  NapobraJJica)  whofe  root  grows  in  the 
ground.  Both  are  common  in  Germany,  and  the  former  likewife 
in  Italy , 
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employed  in  lowing  and  planting  kitchen  herba 
in  Canada,  and  have  had  fome  experience  in 
gardening,  told  me  that  they  were  obliged  to 
fend  for  frefh  feeds  from  France  every  year,  be- 
caufe  they  commonly  lofe  their  ftrength  here 
in  the  third  generation,  and  do  not  produce 
fuch  plants  as  would  equal  the  original  ones  in 
tafte  and  goodnefs. 

The  Europeans  have  never  been  able  to  find 
any  characters,  much  lefs  writings,  or  books, 
among  the  Indians , who  have  inhabited  North - 
America  fince  time  immemorial,  and  feem  to  be 
all  of  one  nation,  and  fpeak  the  fame  language» 
Thefe  Indians  have  therefore  lived  in  the  greateft 
ignorance  and  darknefs,  during  fome  centuries, 
and  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  ftate  of 
their  country  before  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans, and  all  their  knowledge  of  it  confifts  in 
vague  traditions,  and  mere  fables.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  any  other  nations  poffefied  Ame- 
rica, before  the  prefent  Indian  inhabitants  came 
into  it,  or  whether  any  other  nations  vifited  this 
part  of  the  globe  before  Columbus  difcovered 
it.  It  is  equally  unknown,  whether  the  Ghrif- 
tian  religion  was  ever  preached  here  in  former 
times.  I converfed  with  feveral  Jefuits,  who 
undertook  long  journies  in  this  extenfive  country, 
and  a Iked  them,  whether  they  had  met  with 
any  marks  that  there  had  formerly  been  fome 
Chrißians  among  the  Indians  which  lived  here? 
but  they  all  anfwered,  they  had  not  found 
any.  The  Indians  have  ever  been  as  ignorant 
of  architecture  and  manual  labour  as  of  fcience 
and  writing.  In  vain  does  one  feek  for  well 
built  towns  and  houfes,  artificial  fortifications, 
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high  towers  and  pillars,  and  fuch  like,  among 
them,  which  the  old  world  can  fhew,  from 
the  mod  antient  times.  Their  dwelling-places 
are  wretched  huts  of  bark,  expofed  on  all 
fides  to  wind,  and  rain.  All  their  mafonry- 
work  confilts  in  placing  a few  grey  rock-ftones 
on  the  ground,  round  their  fire-place,  to  pre- 
vent the  firebrands  from  fpreading  too  far  in 
their  hut,  or  rather  to  mark  out  the  fpace  in- 
tended for  the  fire-place  in  it.  Travellers  do 
not  enjoy  a tenth  part  of  the  pleafure  in  traverfing 
thefe  countries,  which  they  muft  receive  on 
their  journies  through  our  old  countries,  where 
they,  almofi:  every  day,  meet  with  fome  veftige 
or  other  of  antiquity : now  an  antient  celebrat- 
ed town  prefents  itfelf  to  view;  here  the  remains 
of  an  old  caftle ; there  a field  where,  many  cen- 
turies ago,  the  moft  powerful,  and  the  moil 
fkilful  generals,  and  the  greatefi:  kings,  fought 
a bloody  battle ; now  the  native  fpot  and  refi- 
dence  of  fome  great  or  learned  man.  In  fuch 
places  the  mind  is  delighted  in  various  ways, 
and  reprefents  all  pafi:  occurrences  in  living 
colours  to  itfelf.  We  can  enjoy  none  of  thefe 
pleafures  in  America . The  hiftory  of  the  coun^* 
try  can  be  traced  no  further,  than  from  the 
arrival  of  the  Europeans’,  for  every  thing  that 
happened  before  that  period,  is  more  like  a 
fidtion  or  a dream,  than  any  thing  that  really 
happened.  In  later  times  there  have,  however, 
been  found  a few  marks  of  antiquity,  from  which 
it  may  be  conjedhired,  that  North- America  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  a nation  more  verfed  in 
fcience,  and  more  civilized,  than  that  which 
T 3 the 
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the  Europeans  found  on  their  arrival  here ; or 
that  a great  military  expedition  was  undertaken 
to  this  continent,  from  thefe  known  parts  of  the 
world. 

This  is  confirmed  by  an  account  which  I re- 
ceived from  Mr.  de  Verandriere , who  has  com- 
manded the  expedition  to  the  fouth-fea  in  per- 
ion,  of  which  I (hall  prefently  give  an  account. 
I have  heard  it  repeated  by  others,  who  have 
been  eye-witneffes  of  every  thing  that  happened 
on  that  occafion.  Some  years  before  I came  in- 
to Canada , the  then  governor-general,  Chevalier 
de  Beauharnois , gave  Mr.  de  Verandrier  an  order 
to  go  from  Canada,  with  a number  of  people,  on 
an  expedition  acrofs  North- America  to  the  fouth- 
fea,  in  order  to  examine  how  far  thofe  two  places 
are  diftant  from  each  other,  and  to  find  out  what 
advantages  might  accrue  to  Canada,  or  Louißana , 
from  a communication  with  that  ocean.  They 
fet  out  on  horfeback  from  Montreal,  and  went 
as  much  due  weft  as  they  could,  on  account  of 
the  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains,  which  fell  in 
their  way.  As  they  came  far  into  the  country, 
beyond  many  nations,  they  fometimes  met  with 
large  tracfts  of  land  free  from  wood,  but  covered 
with  a kind  of  very  tall  grafs,  for  the  fpace  of 
io me  days  journey.  Many  of  thefe  fields  were 
every  where  covered  with  furrows,  as  if  they 
had  been  ploughed  and  fown  formerly.  It  is 
to  he  obferved,  that  the  nations,  which  now  in- 
habit North- America,  could  not  cultivate  the 
land  in  this  manner,  becaufe  they  never  made 
ufe  of  horfes,  oxen,  ploughs,  or  any  inftruments 
of  husbandry,  nor  had  they  ever  feen  a plough 

before 


before  the  Europeans  came  to  them.  In  two  or 
three  places,  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  each 
other,  our  travellers  met  with  impreffions  of  the 
feet  of  grown  people  and  children  in  a rock; 
but  this  feems  to  have  been  no  more  than  a Lnfns 
Nature e.  When  they  came  far  to  the  weft, 

where,  to  the  beft  of  their  knowledge,  no  French - 
men>  or  European , had  ever  been,  they  found  in 
one  place  in  the  woods,  and  .again  on  a large 
plain,  great  pillars  of  ftone,  leaning  upon  each 
other.  The  pillars  confided  of  one  fingle  ftone 
each,  and  the  Frenchmen  could  not  but  fuppofe, 
that  they  had  been  eredted  by  human  hands. 
Sometimes  they  have  found  fuch  ftones  laid  upon 
one  another,  and,  as  it  were,  formed  into  a wall. 
In  fome  of  thofe  places  where  they  found  fuch 
ftones,  they  could  not  find  any  other  forts  of 
ftone.  They  have  not  been  able  to  difeover  any 
characters,  or  writing,  upon  any  of  thefe  ftones, 
though  they  have  made  a very  careful  fearch 
after  them.  At  laft  they  met  with  a large  ftone, 
like  a pillar,  and  in  it  a fmaller  ftone  was  fixed, 
which  was  covered  on  both  fides  with  unknown 
characters.  This  ftone,  which  was  about  a foot 
of  French  meafure  in  length,  and  between  four 
or  five  inches  broad,  they  broke  loofe,  and  car- 
ried to  Canada  with  them,  from  whence  it  was 
fent  to  France,  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  the  count 
of  Maurepas . What  became  of  it  afterwards  is 
unknown  to  them,  but  they  think  it  is  yet  pre- 
ferved  in  his  collection.  Several  of  the  Jefuits, 
who  have  feen  and  handled  this  ftone  in  Ca- 
nada, unanimoufly  affirm,  that  the  letters  on  it 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  which  in  the  books, 
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containing  accounts  of  Tataria,  are  called  Tata- 
rian  characters  and  that,  on  comparing  both 
together,  they  found  them  perfedlly  alike.  Not- 

* This  account  Teems  to  be  highly  probable,  for  we  find  in 
Marco  Paolo  that  Kublai-Khan , one  of  the  fuccefTors  of  Gengbizkhan, 
after  the  conqueft  of  the  fouthern  part  of  China,  Tent  Ihips  cut  to 
conquer  the  kingdom  of  Japan , or,  as  they  call  it,  Nipan-gri , but 
in  a terrible  ftorm  the  whole  fleet  was  call  away,  and  nothing  was 
ever  heard  of  the  men  in  that  fleet.  It  feems  that  fome  of  thefe 
Ihips  were  call:  to  the  fhores,  oppofite  the  great  American  lakes,  be» 
tween  forty  and  fifty  degrees  north  latitude,  and  there  probably 
ereded  thefe  monuments,  and  were  the  anceftors  of  fome  nations 
who  are  called  Mozomlecks , and  have  fome  degree  of  civilization. 
Another  part  of  this  fleet,  it  feems,  reached  the  country  oppofite 
Mexico , and  there  founded  the  Mexican  empire,  which,  according 
to  their  own  records  as  preferved  by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  their 
painted  annals  in  Purchases  Pilgrimage , are  very  recent;  fo  that 
they  can  fcarcely  remember  any  more  than  feven  princes  before 
Motezuma  II.  who  was  reigning  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  there, 
1519,  under  Fernando  Cortez ; confequently  the  firft  of  thefe  princes, 
fuppofing  each  had  a reign  of  thirty-three  years  and  four  months, 
and  adding  to  it  the  fixtecn  years  of  Motezuma , began  to  reign  in 
the  year  1270,  when  Kublai-Kban,  the  conqueror  of  all  China  and 
of  Japan , was  on  the  throne,  and  in  whofe  time  happened,  I be- 
lieve, the  fir  A abortive  expedition  to  Japan , which  I mentioned 
above,  and  probably  furniflied  Nortb-America  with  civilized  inha- 
bitants. There  is,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  a great  fmularity  between 
the  figures  of  the  Mexican  idols,  and  thofe  which  are  ufual  among 
the  Tartars , who  embrace  the  do&rines  and  religion  of  the  Dalai* 
Lama , whofe  religion  Kublai-Kban  firft  introduced  among  iheMon- 
guls,  or  Moguls.  The  favage  Indians  of  North- America,  it  feems, 
have  another  origin,  and  are  probably  defcended  from  the  Tukag- 
hiri,  and  Tchucktcbai,  inhabitants  of  the  moft  eafterly  and  norther- 
ly part  of  Afia,  where,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Rußans , 
there  is  but  a fmall  trajeft  to  America.  The  ferocity  of  thefe  na- 
tions, iimilar  to  that  of  the  Americans,  their  way  of  painting,  their 
fondnefs  of  inebriating  liquors,  (which  the  Tukaghiri  prepare  front 
poifonous  and  inebriating  mufhrooms,  bought  of  the  Rußans)  and 
many  other  things,  fhow  them  plainly  to  be  of  the  fame  origin.  The 
Bfkimaux  feems  to  be  the  fame  nation  with  the  inhabitants  of  Green - 
land,  the  Samoyedes , and  Lapponians . South- America,  and  cfpecially 
Peru,  is  probably  peopled  from  the  great  unknown  fouth  continent, 
which  is  very  near  America , civilized,  and  full  of  inhabitants  of 
various  colours ; who  therefore  might  very  eafily  be  caft  on  the 
American  continent,  in  boats,  or  proas.  F. 
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withdanding  the  quedions  which  the  French  on 
the  fouth-fea  expedition  afked  the  people  there 
concerning  the  time  when,  and  by  whom  thofe 
pillars  were  eredted  ? what  their  traditions  and 
fentiments  concerning  them  were  ? who  had 
wrote  the  characters  ? what  was  meant  by  them  ? 
what  kind  of  letters  they  were  ? in  what  lan- 
guage they  were  written  ? and  other  circum- 
dances ; yet  they  could  never  get  the  lead  ex- 
plication, the  Indians  being  as  ignorant  of  all 
thofe  things  as  th t French  themfelves.  All  they 
could  fay  was,  that  thefe  dones  had  been  in  thofe 
places  time  immemorial.  The  places  where 
the  pillars  flood  were  near  nine  hundred  French 
miles  weflward  of  Montreal.  The  chief  inten- 
tion of  this  journey,  viz.  to  come  to  the  fouth- 
fea,  and  to  examine  its  didance  from  Canada , 
was  never  attained  on  this  occafion.  For  the 
people  fent  out  for  that  purpofe,  were  induced 
to  take  part  in  a war  between  fome  of  the  mod 
didant  Indian  nations,  in  which  fome  of  the 
French  were  taken  prifoners,  and  the  red  oblig- 
ed to  return.  Among  the  lad  and  mod  weder- 
ly  Indians  they  were  with,  they  heard  that  the 
fouth-fea  was  but  a few  days  journey  off ; that 
they  (the  Indians ) often  traded  with  the  Spani- 
ards on  that  coad,  and  fome  times  likewife  they 
went  to  Hudfons  Bay , to  trade  with  the  Fnglifl). 
Some  of  thefe  Indians  had  houfes,  wrhich  were 
made  of  earth.  Many  nations  had  never  feen 
any  Frenchmen  \ they  were  commonly  clad  in 
fkins,  but  many  were  quite  naked. 

All  thofe  who  had  made  long  journies  in  Ca- 
nada to  the  fouth,  but  chiefly  wedward,  agreed 
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that  there  were  many  great  plains  deftitute  of 
trees,  where  the  land  was  furrowed,  as  if  it  had 
been  ploughed.  In  what  manner  this  happen- 
ed no  one  knows  ; for  the  corn-fields  of  a great 
village,  or  town,  of  the  Indians , are  fcarce  above 
four  or  fix  of  our  acres  in  extent  ; whereas  thofe 
furrowed  plains  fometimes  continue  for  feveral 
days  journey,  except  now  and  then  a fmall 
fmooih  fpot,  and  here  and  there  fome  rifing 
grounds. 

I could  not  hear  of  any  more  vefiiges  of  an- 
tiquity in  Canada , notwithftanding  my  careful 
enquiries  after  them.  In  the  continuation  of  my 
journey,  for  the  year  1750  I (hall  find  an  op- 
portunity of  fpeaking  of  two  other  remarkable 
turiofities.  Our  Swedißo  Mr.  George  Weflman , 
A.  M.  has  clearly  and  circumftantially  (hewn 
that  our  Scandinavians , chiefly  the  northern 
ones,  long  before  Columbus’s  time,  have  under- 
taken voyages  to  North- America  ; fee  his  differ- 
tation  on  that  fubjed,  which  he  read  at  Abo  in 
1747,  for  obtaining  his  degree. 

Auguß  8th.  This  morning  I vifited  the 
largeft  nunnery  in  Quebec.  Men  are  prohibited 
from  vifiting  under  very  heavy  pumfhnients ; ex- 
cept in  fome  rooms,  divided  by  iron  rails,  where 
the  men  and  women,  that  do  not  belong  to  the 
convent,  (land  without,  and  the  nuns  within  the 
rails,  and  converfe  with  each  other.  But  to  en~ 
creafe  the  many  favours  which  the  French  na- 
tion heaped  upon  me,  as  a Swede,  the  governor- 
general  got  the  bi (hop’s  leave  for  me  to  enter 

* This  part  has  not  yet  bsen  publifhed. 
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the  convent,  and  fee  its  conftrudlion.  The  bi- 
flhop  alone  has  the  power  of  granting  this  fa- 
vour, but  he  does  it  very  fparingly.  The  royal 
phyfician,  and  a furgeon,  are  however  at  liberty 
to  go  in  as  often  as  they  think  proper.  Mr.  Gaul - 
thier , a man  of  great  knowledge  in  phyfic  and 
botany,  was  at  prefent  the  royal  phyfician  here, 
and  accompanied  me  to  the  convent.  We  firft 
faw  the  hofpital,  which  I fhall  prefently  de- 
fcribe,  and  then  entered  the  convent,  which 
forms  a part  of  the  hofpital.  It  is  a great  build- 
ing of  ftone,  three  ftories  high,  divided  in  the 
infide  into  long  galleries,  on  both  fides  of  which 
are  cells,  halls,  and  rooms.  The  cells  of  the 
nuns  are  in  the  higheft  ftory,  on  both  fides  of 
the  gallery ; they  are  but  fmall ; not  painted  in 
the  infide,  but  hung  with  paper  pidlures  of  faints, 
and  of  our  Saviour  on  the  crofs.  A bed  with 
curtains,  and  good  bed-clothes,  a little  narrow 
defk,  and  a chair  or  two,  is  the  whole  furniture 
of  a cell.  They  have  no  fires  in  winter,  and 
the  nuns  are  forced  to  ly  in  the  cold  cells.  On 
the  gallery  is  a ftove,  which  is  heated  in  winter, 
and  as  all  the  rooms  are  left  open,  fome  warmth 
can  by  this  means  come  into  them.  In  the 
middle  ftory  are  rooms  where  they  pafs  the  day 
together.  One  of  thefe  is  the  room  where  they 
are  at  work ; this  is  large,  finely  painted  and 
adorned,  and  has  an  iron  ftove.  Here  they  were 
at  their  needle-work,  embroidering,  gilding,  and 
making  flowers  of  filk,  which  bear  a great  fimi- 
larity  to  the  natural  ones.  In  a word,  they  were 
all  employed  in  fuch  nice  works,  as  were  fuit- 
able  to  ladies  of  their  rank  in  life,  In  another 
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hall  they  aflembled  to  hold  their  juntos.  An- 
other apartment  contains  thofe  who  are  indifpof- 
ed ; but  fueh  as  are  more  dangeroufly  ill  have 
rooms  to  themfelves.  The  novices,  and  new 
comers,  are  taught  and  indrudted  in  another  hall. 
Another  is  dedined  for  their  refedtory,  or  din- 
ing-room, in  which  are  tables  on  all  fides ; on 
one  fide  of  it  is  a fmall  deflc,  on  which  is  laid 
a French  book,  concerning  the  life  of  thofe 
faints  who  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Teda- 
ment.  When  they  dine,  all  are  filent ; one  of 
the  elded  gets  into  the  deik,  and  reads  a part  of 
the  book  before-mentioned  ; and  when  they  are 
gone  through  it,  they  read  fome  other  religious 
book.  During  the  meal,  they  fit  on  that  fide  of 
the  table  which  is  turned  towards  the  wall. 
Aimed  in  every  room  is  a gilt  table,  on  which 
are  placed  candles,  together  with  the  pidture  of 
our  Saviour  on  the  crofs,  and  of  fome  faints : 
before  thefe  tables  they  fay  their  prayers.  On 
one  fide  is  the  church,  and  near  it  a large  gal- 
lery, divided  from  the  church  by  rails,  fo  that 
the  nuns  could  only  look  into  it.  In  this  gal- 
lery they  remain  during  divine  fervice,  and  the 
clergyman  is  in  the  church,  where  the  nuns 
reach  him  his  facerdotal  clothes  through  a hole, 
for  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  vedry, 
and  to  be  in  the  fame  room  with  the  pried. 
There  are  dill  feveral  other  rooms  and  halls 
here,  the  ufe  of  which  I do  not  remember. 
The  lowed:  dory  contains  a kitchen,  bake  houfe, 
feveral  butteries,  &c.  In  the  garrets  they  keep 
their  corn,  and  dry  their  linen.  In  the  middle 
dory  is  a balcony  on  the  outfide,  almod  round 
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the  whole  building,  where  the  nuns  are  allowed 
to  take  air.  The  profpedl  from  the  convent  is 
very  fine  on  every  fide;  the  river,  the  fields,  and 
the  meadows  out  of  town,  appear  there  to  great 
advantage.  On  one  fide  of  the  convent  is  a 
large  garden,  in  which  the  nuns  are  at  liberty 
to  walk  about ; it  belongs  to  the  convent,  and 
is  furrounded  with  a high  wall.  There  is  a 
quantity  of  all  forts  of  fruits  in  it.  This  con- 
vent, they  fay,  contains  about  fifty  nuns,  mod 
of  them  advanced  in  years,  fcarce  any  being  un- 
der forty  years  of  age.  At  this  time  there  were 
two  young  ladies  among  them  who  were  in- 
ftrudted  in  thofe  things  which  belong  to  the 
knowledge  of  nuns.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
become  nuns  immediately  after  their  entrance, 
but  mull  pafs  through  a noviciate  of  two  or  three 
years,  in  order  to  try  whether  they  will  be  con- 
llant.  For,  during  that  time,  it  is  in  their 
power  to  leave  the  convent,  if  a monadic  life 
does  not  fuit  their  inclinations,  But  as  foon  as 
they  are  received  among  the  nuns,  and  have 
made  their  vows,  they  are  obliged  to  continue 
their  whole  life  in  it : if  they  appear  willing  to 
change  their  mode  of  life,  they  are  locked  up 
in  a room,  from  whence  they  can  never  get  out. 
The  nuns  of  this  convent  never  go  further  from 
it  than  to  the  hofpital,  which  lies  near  it,  and 
even  makes  a part  of  it.  They  go  there  to  at-* 
tend  the  fick,  and  to  take  care  of  them.  I was 
told  by  feveral  people  here,  fome  of  which  were 
ladies,  that  none  of  the  nuns  went  into  a con- 
vent, till  the  had  attained  to  an  age  in  which  fhe 
had  fmall  hopes  of  ever  getting  a hulband.  The 
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nuns  of  all  the  three  convents  in  Quebec  looked 
^very  old,  by  which  it  feeois  that  there  is  fome 
foundation  for  this  account. 

The  hofpital,  as  I have  before-mentioned, 
makes  a part  of  the  convent.  It  confifts  of  two 
large  halls,  and  fome  rooms  near  the  apothecary’s 
fhop.  In  the  halls  are  two  rows  of  beds  on  each 
fide,  within  each  other.  The  beds  next  to  the 
wall  are  furnifhed  with  curtains,  the  outward 
ones  are  without  them.  In  each  bed  are  fine 
bed-clothes,  with  clean  double  fheets.  As  foori 
as  a fiek  perfon  has  left  his  bed,  it  is  made  again, 
in  order  to  keep  the  hofpital  in  cleanlinefs  and 
order.  The  beds  are  two  or  three  yards  diftant, 
and  near  each  is  a fmall  table.  There  are  good 
iron  fioves,  and  fine  windows,  in  this  hall.  The 
nuns  attend  the  Tick  people,  and  bring  them 
meat,  and  other  neceffaries.  Befides  them  there 
are  fome  men  who  attend,  and  afurgeon.  The 
royal  phyfician  is  likewiie  obliged  to  come  hither, 
once  or  twice  every  day,  to  look  after  every  thing, 
and  give  prefcriptions.  They  commonly  receive 
fick  foldiers  into  this  hofpital,  who  are  very  nu- 
merous in  July  and  Auguft , when  the  king’s 
fhips  arrive,  and  in  time  of  war.  But  at  other' 
times,  when  no  great  number  of  foldiers  are  fick, 
other  people  can  take  their  places,  as  far  as  the 
number  of  empty  beds  will  reach.  The  king 
finds  every  thing  here  that  is  requifite  for  the  fick 
perfons,  viz.  provifions,  medicines,  fewel,  &c. 
Thofe  who  are  very  ill  are  put  into  feparate 
rooms,  in  order  that  the  noife  in  the  great  hall 
may  not  be  troublefome  to  them. 

The 
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The  civility  of  the  inhabitants  here  is  more 
refined  thart  that  of  the  Dutch  and  Engliß)y  in 
the  fettlements  belonging  to  Great  Britain  , but 
the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  idle  their 
time  away  in  dreffing,  as  the  French  do  here. 
The  ladies,  efpecially,  drefs  and  powder  their 
hair  every  day,  and  put  their  locks  in  papers  evey 
night ; which  idle  cuftom  was  not  introduced 
in  the  Englißj  fettlements.  The  gentlemen 
wear  generally  their  own  hair;  but  fome  have 
wigs.  People  of  rank  are  ufed  to  wear  laced 
cloaths,  and  all  the  crown-officers  wear  fwords. 
All  the  gentlemen,  even  thofe  of  rank,  the  go- 
vernor-general excepted,  when  they  go  in- 
to town  on  a day  that  looks  like  rain,  carry 
their  cloaks  on  their  left  arm.  Acquaintances 
of  either  fex,  who  have  not  feen  each  other  for 
fome  time,  on  meeting  again  falute  with  mutual 
kifles. 

Concerning  the  Canada  plants,  I can  her© 
add,  that  the  further  you  go  northward,  the 
more  you  find  the  plants  are  the  fame  with 
the  Swedifh  ones  : thus,  on  the  north  fide  of 
Quebec , a fourth  part  of  the  plants,  if  not  more, 
are  the  fame  with  the  fpontaneous  plants  in 
Sweden.  A few  plants  and  trees,  which  have 
a particular  quality,  or  are  applied  to  fome  par- 
ticular ufe,  fhall,  however,  be  mentioned  in  a 
few  words,  in  the  feqoel. 

The  Rein-deer  Mofs  f Lichen  ran  gif  er  inns ) 
grows  plentiful  in  the  woods  round  Quebec . 
M.  Gaulthier , and  feveral  other  gentlemen,  told 
me,  that  the  French , on  their  long  journies 
through  the  woods,  on  account  of  their  fur 
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trade  with  the  Indians,  fometimes  boil  this  mofs, 
and  drink  the  deco&ion,  for  want  of  better  food, 
when  their  provifions  are  at  an  end  ; and  they 
fay  it  is  very  nutritive.  Several  Frenchmen, 
who  have  been  in  the  5 Terra  Labrador,  where 
there  are  many  rein-deer  (which  the  French  and 
Indians  here  call  CaribouxJ  related,  that  all  the 
land  there  is  in  moft  places  covered  with  this 
rein-deer  mo fs,  fo  that  the  ground  looks  as 
white  as  fnow. 

Anguß  10th.  This  day  I dined  with  the 
Jefuits.  A few  days  before,  I paid  my  vifit  to 
them  and  the  next  day  their  prefident,  and 
another  father  Jefuit,  called  on  me,  to  invite 
me  to  dine  with  them  to-day.  I attended  divine 
fervice  in  their  church,  which  is  a part  of  their 
houfe.  It  is  very  fine  within,  though  it  has  no 
feats ; for  every  one  is  obliged  to  kneel  down 
during  the  fervice.  Above  the  church  is  a 
fmall  fteeple,  with  a clock.  The  building  the 
Jefuits  live  in  is  magnificently  built,  and  looks 
exceeding  fine,  both  without  and  within ; 
which  gives  it  a fimilarity  to  a fine  palace.  It 
confifts  of  done,  is  three  dories  high,  exclufive 
of  the  garret  covered  with  flates,  and  built  in  a 
fquare  form,  like  the  new  palace  at  Stock - 
holm , including  a large  court.  Its  fize  is  fucb, 
that  three  hundred  families  would  find  room 
enough  in  it ; though  at  prefent  there  were  not 
above  twenty  Jefuits  in  it.  Sometimes  there  is 
a much  greater  number  of  them,  efpecially 
when  thofe  return,  who  have  been  fent  as  mifi- 
fxonaries  into  the  country.  There  is  a long 
walk  along  the  Tides  of  the  fquare,  in  every 
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ftofy,  on  both  fades  of  which  are  either  cells, 
halls,  or  other  apartments  for  the  friars  ; and 
likewife  their  library,  apothecary-fhop,  &c. 
Every  thing  is  very  well  regulated,  and  the 
Jefuits  are  very  well  accommodated,  here.  On 
the  outfide  is  their  college,  which  is  on  two 
fades  furrounded  with  great  orchards  and  kitchen- 
gardens,  in  which  they  have  fine  walks.  A part 
of  the  trees  here,  are  the  remains  of  the  foreft 
which  flood  here  when  the  French  began  to 
build  this  town.  They  have  befides  planted  a 
number  of  fruit-trees;  and  the  garden  is  flocked 
with  all  forts*of  plants  for  the  ufe  of  the  kitchen. 
The  Jefuits  dine  together  in  a great  hall.  There 
are  tables  placed  all  round  it  along  the  walls, 
and  feats  between  the  tables  and  the  walls,  but 
not  on  the  other  fide.  Near  one  wall  is  a pul- 
pit, upon  which  one  of  the  fathers  gets  during 
the  meal,  in  order  to  read  feme  religious  book; 
but  this  day  it  was  omitted,  all  the  time  being 
employed  in  converfation.  They  dine  very  well, 
and  their  difhes  are  as  numerous  as  at  the  greatefl 
feafls.  In  this  fpacious  building  you  do  not  fee 
a fingle  woman ; all  are  fathers,  or  brothers ; 
the -latter  of  which  are  young  men,  brought  up 
to  be  Jefuits.  They  prepare  the  meal,  and 
bring  it  upon  table ; for  the  common  fervants 
are  not  admitted. 

Besides  the  bilhop,  there  are  three  kinds  of 
clergymen  in  Canada ; viz.  Jefuits,  priefls,  and 
recolets.  The  Jefuits  are,  without  doubt,  the 
mod  considerable ; therefore  they  commonly 
fay  here,  by  way  of  proverb,  that  a hatchet  is 
Sufficient  to  Sketch  out  a recolet  $ a pried  can- 
Vol.  II.  U not 
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not  be  made  without  a chiffel  ; but  a Jefuit  ab« 
folutely  requires  the  pencil*  5 to  fhew  how 
much  one  furpaffes  the  others.  The  Jefuits  are 
commonly  very  learned,  ftudious,  and  are  very 
civil  and  agreeable  in  company.  In  their  whole 
deportment  there  is  fomething  pleafing  ; it  is  no 
wonder  therefore  that  they  captivate  the  minds 
of  the  people.  They  ftldom  (peak  of  religious 
matters ; and  if  it  happens,  they  generally  avoid 
difputes.  They  are  very  ready  to  do  any  one  a 
fervice  5 and  when  they  fee  that  their  afiiftance  is 
wanted,  they  hardly  give  one  time  to  fpeak  of  it, 
falling  to  work  immediately,  to  bring  about  what 
is  required  of  them.  Their  converfation  is  very 
entertaining  and  learned,  fo  that  one  cannot  be 
tired  of  their  company.  Among  all  the  Jefuits 
I have  converted  with  in  Canada , I have  not 
found  one  who  was  not  polfeffed  of  tfaefe  qualities 
in  a very  eminent  degree.  They  have  large 
poffefiions  in  this  country,  which  the  French 
king  gave  them.  At  Montreal  they  have  like- 
wife  a fine  church,  and  a little  neat  houfe,  with 
a fmall  but  pretty  garden  within.  They  do  not 
care  to  become  preachers  to  a congregation  in 
the  town  or  country  ; hut  leave  thefe  places, 
together  with  the  emoluments  arifing  from 
them,  to  the  priefts.  All  their  bufinefs  here  is 
to  convert  the  heathens ; and  with  that  view 
their  miffionaries  are  feattered  over  every  part  of 
this  country.  Near  every  town  and  village, 
peopled  by  converted  Indians , are  one  or  two 

* Pour far  e an  rscoJet  il faut  une  hachitiC , pour  un  pretre  un  cißaiti 
. nah  pour  un  Jefuite  il  faut  un  pincsau , 
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Jefuits,  who  take  great  care  that  they  may  not 
return  to  paganifm,  but  live  as  chriflians  ought 
to  do.  Thus  there  are  Jefuits  with  the  con- 
verted Indians  in  Tadouffac , Lorette>  Becancourt , 
St.  Francois,  Sant  St , Louis , and  all  over  Ca- 
nada, There  are  likewife  Jefuit  miffionaries 
with  thofe  who  are  not  converted  ; fo  that  there 
is  commonly  a Jefuit  in  every  village  belonging 
to  the  Indians , whom  he  endeavours  on  all  oc~ 
cafions  to  convert.  In  winter  he  goes  on  their 
great  hunts,  where  he  is  frequently  obliged  to 
fuffer  all  imaginable  inconveniencies ; fach  as 
walking  in  the  fnow  all  day ; lying  in  the  open 
air  all  winter;  being  out  both  in  good  and  bad 
weather,  the  Indians  not  regarding  any  kind  of 
weather:  lying  in  the  Indian  huts,  which  often 
fwarm  with  fleas  and  other  vermin,  &c.  The 
Jefuits  undergo  all  thefe  hardships  for  the  fake  of 
converting  the  Indians , and  likewife  for  political 
reafons.  The  Jefuits  are  of  great  ufe  to  their 
king  ; for  they  are  frequently  able  to  perfuade 
the  Indians  to  break  their  treaty  with  the  Eng/i/h, 
to  make  war  upon  them,  to  bring  their  furs 
to  the  French , and  not  to  permit  the  Engliflj  to 
come  amongft  them.  But  there  is  fome  danger 
attending  thefe  attempts ; for  when  the  Indians 
are  in  liquor,  they  fometimes  kill  the  mifiiona- 
ries  who  live  with  them  ; calling  them  fpies,  or 
excufing  themfelves  by  faying  that  the  brandy 
had  killed  them.  Thefe  are  accordingly  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  Jefuits  here.  They  do 
not  go  to  vifit  the  nek  in  the  town,  they  do  not 
hear  the  confeffions,  and  attend  at  no  funerals. 

I have  never  feen  them  go  in  proceffions  in  re- 
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membrance  of  the  Virgin  Mary , and  other  faints«* 
They  feldotn  go  into  a houfe  in  order  to  get 
meat ; and  though  they  be  invited,  they  do  not 
like  to  ftay,  except  they  be  on  a journey.  Every 
body  fees,  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  feledted 
from  the  other  people,  on  account  of  their  fupe- 
rior  genius  and  qualities.  They  are  here  rec- 
koned a moft  cunning  fet  of  people,  who  gene- 
rally fucceed  in  their  undertakings,  and  furpafs 
all  others  in  acutenefs  of  undemanding.  I have 
therefore  feveral  times  obferved  that  they  have 
enemies  in  Canada . They  never  receive  any 
others  into  their  fociety,  but  perfons  of  very 
promifing  parts ; fothat  there  are  no  blockheads 
among  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  priefts 
receive  the  beft  kind  of  people  among  their  order 
they  can  meet  with ; and  in  the  choice  of 
monks,  they  are  yet  lefs  careful.  The  jefuits 
who  live  here,  are  all  come  from  France ; and 
many  of  them  return  thither  again,  after  a ftay 
of  a few  years  here.  Some  (five  or  fix  of  which 
are  yet  alive)  who  were  born  in  Canada , went 
over  to  France , and  were  received  among  the 
Jefuits  there;  but  none  of  them  ever  came  back 
to  Canada . I know  not  what  political  reafoa 
hindered  them.  During  my  flay  in  Quebec,  one 
of  the  priefts,  with  the  bifhop’s  leave,  gave 
up  his  priefthood,  and  became  a Jefuit.  The 
other  priefts  were  very  ill  pleafed  with  this,  be- 
caufe  it  feemed  as  if  he  looked  upon  their  con- 
dition as  too  mean  for  himfelf.  Thofe  congre- 
gations in  the  country  that  pay  rents  to  the 
jefuits,  have,  however,  divine  fervice  performed 
by  priefts,  who  are  appointed  by  the  bilhop* 
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and  the  land-rent  only  belongs  to  the  Jefuits. 
Neither  the  priefts  nor  the  Jefuits  carry  on  any 
trade  with  furs  and  fkins,  leaving  that  entirely 
to  the  merchants. 

This  afternoon  I vifited  the  building  called 
the  Seminary , where  all  the  priefts  live  in  com- 
mon. They  have  a great  houfe,  built  of  ftone, 
with  walks  in  it,  and  rooms  on  each  fide.  It 
is  feveral  ftories  high,  and  clofe  to  it  is  a fine 
garden,  full  of  all  forts  of  fruit-trees  and  pot- 
herbs, and  divided  by  walks.  The  profpedt 
from  hence  is  the  fineft  in  Quebec . The  priefts 
of  the  feminary  are  not  much  inferior  to  the 
Jefuits  in  civility;  and  therefore  I fpent  my 
time  very  agreeably  in  their  company. 

The  priefts  are  thefecond  and  moft  numerous 
clafs  of  the  clergy  in  this  country;  for  moft  of 
the  churches,  both  in  towns  and  villages  (the 
Indian  converts  excepted)  are  ferved  by  priefts. 
A few  of  them  are  likewife  miffionaries.  In 
Canada  are  two  feminaries ; one  in  Quebec , the 
other  in  Montreal . • The  priefts  of  the  feminary 
in  Montreal  are  of  the  order  of  St.  Sulpitius , and 
fupply  only  the  congregation  on  the  ifte  of  Mont- 
real, and  the  town  of  the  fame  name.  At  all  the 
other  churches  in  Canada , the  priefts  belonging 
to  the  Quebec  feminary  officiate.  The  former,  or 
thofe  of  the  order  of  St.  Sulpitius , ah  come  from 
France ; and  I was  afiured  that  they  never  fuffier 
a native  of  Canada  to  come  among  them.  In  the 
feminary  at  Quebec , the  natives  of  Canada  make 
the  greater  part.  In  order  to  fit  the  children  of 
this  country  for  orders,  there  are  fehools  at  Que- 
bec, and  St,  Joachim  where  the  youths  are 
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taught  Latin , and  inft.rudted  in  the  knowledge 
of  ihofe  things  and  fciences,  which  have  a more 
immediate  connexion  with  the  bufinefs  they  are 
intended  for.  However,  they  are  not  very  nice 
in  their  choice  ; and  people  of  a middling  capa- 
city are  often  received  among  them.  They  do  not 
feem  to  have  made  great  progrefs  in  Latin ; 
for ' notwithstanding  the  fervice  is  read  in  that 
language,  and  they  read  their  Latin  Bre- 
viary, and  other  books,  every  day,  yet  moil 
of  them  found  it  very  difficult  to  Ipeak  it. 
All  the  priefts  in  the  Quebec  feminary  are  con-- 
fecratecl  by  the  bi£hop.  Both  the  feminaries 
have  got  great  revenues  from  the  king;  that  in 
Quebec  has  above  thirty  thou  fand  livres.  All  the 
country  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, from  the  town  of  Quebec  to  bay  St.  Paul , 
belongs  to  this  feminary,  befides  their  other 
' pofleflions  in  the  country.  They  leafe  the  land 
to  the  letders  for  a certain  rent,  which,  if  it  be 
annually  paid  according  to  their  agreement, 
the  children  or  heirs  of  the'  fet tiers  may  remain 
in  an  undifturbed  poffeffion  of  the  lands.  A piece 
of  land,  three  arpents  * broad,  and  thirty,  forty, 
or  &hy-arpents\ong9  pays  annually  an  ecu 'f,  and 
3 couple  of  chickens,  or  fome  other  additional 
trifle.  In  fuch  places  as  have  convenient  water- 
falls,  they  have  built  water-mills,  or  faw-mills, 
from  which  they  annually  get  confiderable  fums. 
The  feminary  of  Montreal  poffe  fifes  the  whole 
ground  on  which  that  town  Sands,  together 
with  the  whole  file  of  Montreal . I have  been 

* A French  acre. 

f A French  coin,  value  about  a crown  Englijh . 
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afTured,  that  the  ground-rent  of  the  town  and 
ifle  is  computed  at  feventy  thoufand  livres ; be- 
fides  what  they  get  for  faying  maffes,  baptizing, 
holding  confeffions,  attending  at  marriages  and 
funerals,  &c.  All  the  revenues  of  ground-rent 
belong  to  the  feminaries  alone,  and  the  priefts  in 
the  country  have  no  fhare  in  them.  But  as  the 
feminary  in  Montreal \ confiding  only  of  fixteen 
prieils,  has  greater  revenues  than  it  can  ex- 
pend, a large  fum  of  money  is  annually  fent  over 
to  France , to  the  chief  feminary  there.  The  land- 
rents  belonging  to  the  Quebec  feminary  are  em- 
ployed for  the  ufe  of  the  prieils  in  it,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  a number  of  young  people,  who 
are  brought  up  to  take  orders.  The  prieils  who 
live  in  the  country  pariihes,  get  the  tythe  from 
.their  congregation,  together  with  the  perquifites 
on  vifiting  the  fick,  &c.  In  final!  congrega- 
tions, the  king  gives  the  prieils  an  additional 
fum.  When  a prieil  in  the  country  grows  old, 
and  has  done  good  fervic.es,  he  is  fome times 
allowed  to  come  into  the  feminary  in  town.  The 
feminaries  are  allowed  to  place  the  prieils  on  their 
own  ellates ; but  the  other  places  are  in  the 
gift  of  the  bifliop. 

The  recolets  are  the  third  clafs  of  clergymen 
in  Canada . They  have  a fine  large  dwelling- 
houfe  here,  and  a fine  church,  where  they  of- 
ficiate. Near  it  is  a large  and  fine  garden,  which 
they  cultivate  with  great  application.  In  Mon- 
treal, and  Frols  Rivieres , they  are  lodged  almoft 
in  the  fame  manner  as  here.  They  do  not  en- 
deavour to  choofe  cunning  fellows  amongil 
them,  but  take  all  they  can  get.  They  do  not 
torment  their  brains  with  much  learning;  and 
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I have  been  affure.d,  that  after  they  have  put  on 
their  monaftic  habit,  they  do  not  ftudy  to  in- 
creafe  their  knowledge,  but  forget  even  what 
little  they  knew  before.  At  night  they  generally 
ly  on  mats,  or  fome  other  hard  matraffes ; how- 
ever, I have  fometimes  feen  good  beds  in  the 
cells  of  fome  of  them.  They  have  no  pofieffions 
here,  having  made  vows  of  poverty,  and  live 
chiefly  on  the  alms  which  people  give  them. 
To  this  purpofe,  the  young  monks,  or  brothers, 
go  into  the  houfes  with  a bag,  and  beg  what 
they  want.  They  have  no  congregations  in  the 
country,  but  fometimes  they  go  among  the 
Indians  as  miffionaries.  In  each  fort,  vvhich 
contains  forty  men,  the  king  keeps  one  of  thefe 
monks  inftead  of  a p rieft,  who  officiates  there. 
The  king  gives  him  lodging,  provifions,  fer-> 
vants  and  all  he  wants,  befides  two  hundred 
Ijvres  a year.  Half  of  it  he  fends  to  the  com-* 
munity  he  belongs  to  $ the  other  half  he  referves 
for  his  own  ufe.  On  board  the  king’s  ffiips  are 
generally  no  other  priefts  than  thefe  friars,  who 
are  therefore  looked  upon  as  people  belonging  to 
the  king.  When  one  of  the  chief  priefts  * in 
the  country  dies,  and  his  place  cannot  immedi- 
ately be  filled  up,  they  fend  one  of  thefe  friars 
there,  to  officiate  whilft:  the  place  is  vacant. 
Part  of  thefe  monks  come  over  from  France , 
and  part  are  natives  of  Canada . There  are  no 
other  monks  in  Canada  befides  thefe,  except 
now  and  then  one  of  the  order  of  St . Außin 
or  fome  other,  who  comes  with  one  of  the 
king’s  fhips,  but  goes  off  with  it  again. 

♦ Faß 


Anguß  nth.  This  morning  I took  a walk 
out  of  town,  with  the  royal  phyfician  M.  Gaul- 
thier , in  order  to  collect  plants,  and  to  fee  a 
nunnery  at  fome  diftance  from  Quebec*  This 
monaftery,  which  is  built  very  magnificently  of 
ftone,  lies  in  a pleafant  fpot,  furrounded  with 
corn-fields,  meadows,  and  woods,  from  whence 
Quebec  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence  may  be  feen  ; 
a hofpltal  for  poor  old  people,  cripples,  &c. 
makes  part  of  the  monaftery,  and  is  divided  into 
two  halls,  one  for  men,  the  other  for  women. 
The  nuns  attend  both  fexes,  with  this  difference 
however,  that  they  only  prepare  the  meal  for  the 
men  and  bring  it  in  to  them,  give  them  phyfic, 
and  take  the  cloth  away  when  they  have  eaten, 
leaving  the  reft  for  male  fervants.  But  in  the 
hall  where  the  women  are,  they  do  all  the  work 
that  is  to  be  done.  The  regulation  in  the 
hofpital  was  the  fame  as  in  that  at  Quebec . To 
fhew  me  a particular  favour,  the  bifhcp,  at  the 
defire  ot  the  Marquis  la  Galißo?iniere , governor- 
general  of  Canada , granted  me  leave  to  fee  this 
nunnery  likewife,  where  no  man  is  allowed  to 
enter,  without  his  leave,  which  is  an  honour 
he  feldom  confers  on  any  body.  The  abbefs 
led  us  through  all  the  apartments,  accompanied 
by  a great  number  of  nuns.  Moft  of  the  nuns 
here  are  of  noble  families  and  one  was  the 
daughter  of  a governor.  Many  of  them  are  old, 
but  there  are  likewife  fome  very  young  ones 
among  them,  who  looked  very  well.  They 
feemed  all  to  be  more  polite  than  thofe  in  the 
other  nunnery.  Their  rooms  are  the  fame  as 
in  the  laft  place,  except  fome  additional  furni- 
ture 
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ture  in  their ’.cells  ; the  beds  are  hung  with 
blue  curtains;  there  are  a couple  of  fmall 
bureaux,  a table  between  them,  and  feme  pic- 
tures on  the  walls.  There  are  however  no 
ftoves  in  any  cell.  But  thofe  halls  and  rooms, 
in  which  they  are  aflernbled  together,  and  in 
which  the  fick  ones  ly>  are  fepplied  with  an 
iron  ftove.  The  number  of  nuns  is  indeterminate 
here,  and  I few  a great  number  of  them.  Here 
are  likewife  feme  probationers  preparing  for 
their  reception  among  the  nuns.  A number  of 
little  girls  are  fern  hither  by  their  parents,  to  be 
Inftru&ed  by  the  nuns  in  the  principles  of  the 
chriflian  religion,  and  in  all  forts  of  ladies  work. 
The  convent  at  a diftance  looks  like  a palace, 
and,  as  I am  told,  was  founded  by  a bifhop, 
who  they  fay  is  buried  in  a part  of  the  church. 

We  botanized  till  dinner-time  in  the  neigh- 
bouring meadows,  and  then  returned  to  the 
convent  to  dine  with  a venerable  old  father 
recolet,  who  officiated  here  as  a prieffe  The 
dilhes  were  ail  prepared  by  nuns,  and  as  nume- 
rous and  various  as  on  the  tables  of  great  men. 
There  were  likewife  feveral  forts  of  wine,  and 
many  preferves.  The  revenues  of  this  monaf- 
tery  are  faid  to  be  confiderable.  At  the  top 
of  the  building  is  a fmall  ileeple  with  a bell. 
Confidering  the  large  tradls  of  land  which  the 
king  has  given  in  Canada  to  convents,  JefuitSs 
priefts,  and  feveral  families  of  rank,  it  leems 
he  has  very  little  left  for  himfelf. 

Our  common  rafp-berries,  are  fo  plentiful 
here  on  the  hills,  near  corn-fields,  rivers,  and 
brooks,  that  the  branches  look  quite  red  on 
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account  of  the  number  of  berries  on  them. 
They  are  ripe  about  this  time,  and  eaten  as  a 
defert  after  dinner,  both  frefh  and  preferved. 

The-  Mountain  Aft),  or  Sorb-tree  * is  pretty 
common  in  the  woods  hereabouts. 

They  reckon  the  north-eaft  wind  the  mod 
piercing  of  all,  here.  Many  of  the  beft  people 
here,  allured  me,  that  this  wind,  when  it  is 
very  violent  in  winter,  pierces  through  walls  of 
a moderate  thicknefs,  fo  that  the  whole  wall  on 
the  in  fide  of  the  houfe  is  covered  with  fnow,  or 
a thick  hoar  froft;  and  that  a candle  placed  - 
near  a thinner  wall  is  almoft  blown  out  by  the 
wind  which  continually  comes  through.  This 
wind  damages  the  houfes  which  are  built  of 
(tone,  and  forces  the  owners  to  repair  them  very 
frequently  on  the  north-eaft  fide.  The  north 
and  north-eaft  winds  are  likewife  reckoned  very 
cold  here.  In  fummer  the  north  wind  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  rain. 

The  difference  of  climate  between  Quebec 
and  Montreal  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  very 
great.  The  wind  and  weather  of  Montreal  are 
often  entirely  different  from  what  they  are  at 
Quebec . The  winter  there  is  not  near  fo  cold  as 
in  the  la  ft  place.  Several  forts  of  fine  pears  will 
grow  near  Montreal ; but  are  far  from  fucceeding 
at  Quebec , where  the  fro  ft  frequently  kills  them. 
Quebec  has  generally  more  rainy  weather,  fpring 
begins  later,  and  winter  fooner  than  at  Montreal , 
where  all  forts  of  fruits  ripen  a week  or  two 
earlier  than  at  Quebec . 

Aug. 
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Aug . 1 2th.  This  afternoon  I went  out  of 
town*  to  flay  in  the  country  for  a couple  of  days, 
that  I might  have  more  leifure  to  examine  the 
plants  which  grow  in  the  woods  here,  and  the 
ftate  of  the  country.  In  order  to  proceed  the 
better,  the  governor-general  had  fent  for  an  In- 
dian from  Lorette  to  fhew  us  the  way,  and 
teach  us  what  ufe  they  make  of  the  fpontaneous 
plants  hereabouts.  This  Indian  was  an  Englfi- 
man  by  birth,  taken  by  the  Indians  thirty  years 
ago,  when  he  was  a boy,  and  adopted  by  them, 
according  to  their  cuftom,  inftead  of  a relation 
of  theirs  killed  by  the  enemy.  Since  that  time 
he  conftantly  ftayed  with  them,  became  a Roman 
Catholic  and  married  an  Indian  woman  : he  dref- 
fes  like  an  Indian , fpeaks  Englifi)  and  French , 
and  many  of  the  Indian  languages.  In  the  wars 
between  the  French  and  Englifh , in  this  country, 
the  French  Indians  have  made  many  prifoners  of 
both  fexes  in  the  Englifi  plantations,  adopted 
them  afterwards,  and  they  married  with  people 
of  the  Indian  nations.  From  hence  the  Indian 
blood  in  Canada  is  very  much  mixed  with  Eu- 
ropean blood,  and  a great  part  of  the  Indians 
now  living,  owe  their  origin  to  Europe . It  is 
likewife  remarkable,  that  a great  part  of  the 
people  they  had  taken  during  the  war  and  incor- 
porated with  their  nations,  efpecially  the  young 
people,  did  not  choofe  to  return  to  their  native 
country,  though  their  parents  and  neareft  rela- 
tions came  to  them  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
them  to  it,  and  though  it  was  in  their  power  to 
do  it.  The  licentious  life  led  by  the  Indians , pleaf- 
ed  them  better  than  that  of  their  European  rela- 
tions £ 
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tions;  they  dreffed  like  the  Indians,  and  regu- 
lated all  their  affairs  in  their  way.  It  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  difiinguifh  them,  except  by  their 
colour,  which  is  fomewhat  whiter  than  that  of 
the  Indians . There  are  likewife  examples  of 
fome  Frenchmen  going  amongft  the  Indians  and 
following  their  way  of  life.  There  is  on  the 
contrary  fcarce  one  inftance  of  an  Indians  adopt- 
ing the  European  cufloms ; but  thofe  who  were 
taken  prifoners  in  the  war,  have  always  endea- 
voured to  come  to  their  own  people  again,  even 
after  fsveral  years  of  captivity,  and  though  they 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  that  were  ever  polfef- 
fed  by  the  Europeans  in  America . 

The  lands,  which  we  palled  over,  were  every 
where  laid  out  into  corn-fields,  meadows’,  or 
paftures.  Almoflf  all  round  us  the  profped:  pre- 
iented  to  our  view  farms  and  farm-houfes,  and 
excellent  fields  and  meadows.  Near  the  town 
the  land  is  pretty  flat,  and  interfered  now  and 
then  by  a clear  rivulet.  The  roads  are  very 
good,  broad,  and  lined  with  ditches  on  each 
fide,  in  low  grounds.  Further  from  the  town, 
the  land  rifes  higher  and  higher,  and  confifts-as 
it  were  of  terraces,  one  above  another.  This 
rifing  ground  is,  however,  pretty  finooth,  chief- 
ly without  ftones,  and  covered  with  rich  mould. 
Under  that  is  the  black  lime-flate,  which  is  fo 
common  hereabouts,  and  is  divided  into  finall 
fhivers,  and  corroded  by  the  air.  Some  of  the 
ftrata  were  horizontal,  others  perpendicular;  I 
have  likewife  found  fuch  perpendicular  ffirata 
of  Iime-flates  in  other  places,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Qiiebec . All  the  hills  are  cultivated  ; 
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and  Tome  are  adorned  with  fine  churches,  houfes, 
and  corn-fields.  The  meadows  are  commonly 
in  the  vallies,  though  fome  were  likewife  on 
eminencies.  Soon  after  we  had  a fine  profpedt 
from  one  of  thefe  hills.  Quebec  appeared  very 
plain  to  the  eaftward,  and  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence could  likewife  be  feen ; farther  diftant,  on 
the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  that  river,  appears  a long 
chain  of  high  mountains,  running  generally  pa- 
rallel to  it,  though  many  miles  diftant  from  it. 
To  the  weft  again,  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
rifing  lands  where  we  were,  the  hills  changed 
into  a long  chain  of  very  high  mountains,  lying 
very  clofe  to  each  other,  and  running  parallel 
likewife  to  the  river,  that  is  nearly  from  fouth  to 
north.  Thefe  high  mountains  confift  of  a grey 
rock-ftone,  compofed  of  feveral  kinds  of  ftone, 
which  I fhall  mention  in  the  fequel.  Thefe 
mountains  feem  to  prove,  that  the  lime-flates 
are  of  as  ancient  a date  as  the  grey  rock-ftone, 
and  not  formed  in  later  times;  for  the  amazing 
large  grey  rocks  ly  on  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
which  confift  of  black  lime-flates. 

The  high  meadow's  in  Canada  are  excellent, 
and  by  far  preferable  to  the  meadows  round 
Philadelphia , and  in  the  other  Englifl)  colonies. 
The  further  1 advanced  northward  here,  the 
finer  were  the  meadows,  and  the  turf  upon 
them  was  better  and  clofer.  Almoft  all  the  graft 
here  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  a fpecies  of  the  nar- 
row leaved  meadow-grafi  * 5 for  its  fpikes  •f  con- 

* Poa  angußifolia.  Lion. 

t Spicule  tri  vel  <piadri- florae  minima;  fminabafi  pubefcentia. 
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tain  either  three  or  four  flowers , which  are  fo 
I exceedingly  fmall,  that  the  plant  might  eafily 
be  taken  for  a bent  grafs  * ; and  its  feeds  have 

Bfeveral  fmall  downy  hairs  at  the  bottom.  The 
other  plant,  which  grows  in  the  meadows,  is 
the  white  clover  *f\  Thefe  two  plants  form  the 
hay  in  the  meadows ; they  hand  clofe  and  thick 
together,  and  the  meadow-grafs  fpoaj  is  pretty 
tall,  but  has  very  thin  fialks.  At  the  root  of 
the  meadow-grafs,  the  ground  was  quite  covered 
with  clover,  fo  that  one  cannot  wifh  for  finer 
meadows,  than  are  found  here.  Almoft  all  the 
meadows  have  been  formerly  corn-fields,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  furrows  on  the  ground,  which 
flill  remained.  They  can  be  mown  but  once 
every  fummer,  as  fpring  commences  very  late. 

They  were  now  bulled  with  making  hay, 
and  getting  it  in,  and  I was  told,  they  had 
begun  about  a week  ago.  They  have  hay- flacks 
near  moft  of  their  meadows,  and  on  the  wet 
ones  they  make  ufe  of  conic  hay-flacks.  Their 
meadows  are  commonly  without  enclofures,  the 
cattle  being  in  the  paftures  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  woods,  and  having  cowherds  to  take  care  of 
them  where  they  are  neceffary. 

The  corn-fields  are  pretty  large.  I faw  no 
drains  any  where,  though  they  feemed  to  be 
wanting  in  fome  places.  They  are  divided  into 
ridges,  of  the  breadth  of  two  or  three  yards 
broad,  between  the  furrows.  The  perpendi- 
cular height  of  the  middle  of  the  ridge,  from 

* Jgroßis*  Linn. 

t Trifolium  repens,  Linn,  Trifolium  pratenß  album , C.  B. 
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the  level  to  the  ground,  is  near  one  foot.  All 
their  corn  is  fummer- corn  $ for  as  the  cold  in 
winter  deftroys  the  corn  which  lies  in  the 
ground,  they  never  fow  in  autumn.  I found 
white  wheat  moft  commonly  in  the  fields.  They 
have  likewife  large  fields  with  peafe,  oats,  in 
fome  places  fummer-rye,  and  now  and  then 
barley.  Near  almoft  every  farm  I met  with 
cabbages,  pumpions,  and  melons.  The  fields 
are  not  always  fown,  but  ly  fallow  every  two 
years.  The  fallow-fields  are  not  ploughed  in 
fummer,  fo  the  weeds  grow  without  reftraint  in 
them,  and  the  cattle  are  allowed  to  go  on  them 
all  fummer 

The  houfes  in  the  country  are  bulk  promif- 
cuoufly  of  ftone,  or  wood.  To  thofe  of  {tons 
they  do  not  employ  bricks,  as  there  is  not  yet 
any  confiderable  quantity  of  bricks  made  here* 
They  therefore  take  what  ftones  they  can  find 
in  the  neighbourhood,  efpecially  the  black  lime- 
flates.  Thefe  are  quite  compadt  when  broke, 
but  fhiver  when  expofed  to  .the  air ; however, 
this  is  of  little  confequence,  as  the  (tones  (tick 
fafi:  in  the  wall,  and  do  not  fall  afander.  For 
want  of  it,  they  fome  times  make  their  buildings 
of  lime- (tone,  or  fand-itone,  and  fometimes  of 
grey  rock-ftone.  The  walls  of  fuch  houfes  are 
commonly  two  feet  thick,  and  feldom  thinner* 
The  people  here  can  have  lime  every  where 
in  this  neighbourhood.  The  greater  part  of  the 

* Here  follows,  in  the  original,  an  account  of  the  enclafures 
made  ufe  of  near  Quebec*  which  is  intended  only  for  the  Swedes, 
but  not  for  a nation  that  has  mads  luch  progrefs  in  agriculture  and 
husbandry  as  the  Enghjh . F. 
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houfes  in  the  country,  are  built  of  wood*  and 
fometimes  plaidered  over  on  the  outfide.  The 
chinks  in  the  walls  are  filled  with  clay,  inftead 
of  mofs.  The  houfes  are  feldom  above  one 
dory  high.  In  every  room  is  either  a chimney 
or  ftove,  or  both  together.  The  doves  have 
the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare;  fome  are  intirely 
of  iron,  about  two  feet  and  a half  long,  one 
foot  and  a half,  or  two  feet,  high,  and  near  a 
foot  and  a half  broad ; thefe  iron  doves  are  all 
cad  at  the  iron-works  at  Trots  Rivieres . Some 
are  made  of  bricks,  or  dones,  not  much  larger 
than  the  iron  doves,  but  covered  at  top  with 
an  iron  plate.  The  fmoke  from  the  doves  is 
conveyed  up  the  chimney,  by  an  iron  pipe.  In 
fummer  the  doves  are  removed. 

This  evening  we  arrived  at  Lorette , where 
we  lodged  with  the  Jefuits. 

Aug.  13th.  In  the  morning  we  continued 
our  journey  through  the  woods  to  the  high 
mountains,  in  order  to  fee  what  fcarce  plants 
and  curiofities  we  could  get  there.  The  ground 
was  flat  at  fird,  and  covered  with  a thick  wood 
all  round,  except  in  marfhy  places.  Near  half 
the  plants,  which  are  to  be  met  with  here, 
grow  in  the  woods  and  morafles  of  Sweden . 

We  faw  wild  Cherry-trees  here,  of  two 
kinds,  which  are  probably  mere  varieties,  though 
they  differ  in  feveral  refpedts.  Both  are  pretty 
common  in  Canada , and  both  have  red  berries. 
One  kind,  which  is  called  Cerifier  by  the  French , 
tades  like  our  Alpine  cherries,  and  their  acid 
contracts  the  mouth,  and  cheeks,  The  berries 
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of  the  other  fort  have  an  agreeable  fournefs,  and 
a pleafant  tafte 

The  three-leaved  Hellebore  grows  in  great 
plenty  in  the  woods,  and  in  many  places  it  co- 
vers the  ground  by  itfelf.  However,  it  com- 
monly choofes  mofly  places,  that  are  not  very 
wet ; and  the  wood- for rel  J,  with  the  Mountain 
"Enchanter's  Night-ßade  ||,  are  its  companions. 
Its  feeds  were  not  yet  ripe,  and  muft  of  the  ftalks 
had  no  feeds  at  all.  This  plant  is  called  Fiffa * 
*uoyanne  jaune  by  the  French , all  over  Canada . 
Its  leaves  and  ftalks  are  11  fed  by  the  Indians , for 
giving  a fine  yellow  colour  to  feveral  kinds  of 
work,  which  they  make  of  prepared  fkins.  The 
French , who  have  learned  this  from  them,  dye 
wool  and  other  things  yellow7  with  this  plant. 

We  climbed  with  a great  deal  of  difficulty  to 
the  top  of  one  of  the  higheft  mountains  here,  and 
I was  vexed  to  find  nothing  at  its  fummit,  but 
what  I had  feen  in  other  parts  of  Canada  be- 
fore. We  had  not  even  the  pleafure  of  a pro- 
fpedt,  beeaufe  the  trees,  with  which  the  moun- 
tain is  covered,  obftrudted  it.  The  trees  that 
grow  here  are  a kind  of  horn-beam,  or  Carf  intis 
Oftrya , Linn,  the  American  elm,  the  red  maple, 
the  fugar-maple,  that  kind  of  maple  which  cures 
fcorched  wounds  (which  I have  not  yet  defcrib- 
ed),  the  beech,  the  common  birch-tree,  the 

# The  kind  called  Cerifier  by  the  French,  I defcribed  thus  in  my 
journal r Cerafus  foliis  ovatis  ferralis,  ferraturis  profundi s fere  fibula- 
thy  frudu  racemrfo.  The  other  thus : Cerafus  foliis  lan:eolatis,  c c- 
nat  of  erratic , acutis,  fruäu  fere  foliturio. 
f Helleborus  trifolius. 
t Oxalis  Acetoflla , Linn, 
jj  C trees  a Afina , Linn. 
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fugar-birch  +,  the  forb-tree,  the  Canada  pine, 
called  Perujfe , the  mealy-tree  with  dentated 
leaves  the  afh,  the  cherry-tree,  (Certifier) 
juft  before  defcribed,  and  the  berry  - bearing 
yew. 

The  Gnats  in  this  wood  were  more  nume- 
rous than  we  could  have  wifhed.  Cold  water 
they  reckon  the  beft  remedy  againft  the  bite, 
when  the  wounded  places  are  walked  with  it 
immediately  after. 

At  night  we  returned  to  Lorette , having  ac- 
curately examined  the  plants  of  note  we  met  with 
to-day. 

Anguß  14th.  Lorette  is  a village  three  French 
miles  to  the  weftward  of  Quebec.  Inhabited 
chiefly  by  Indians  of  the  Huron  nation,  convert- 
ed to  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  The  village 
lies  near  a little  river,  which  falls  over  a rock 
there,  with  a great  noife,  and  turns  a faw-mill, 
and  a flour-mill.  When  the  Jefuit,  who  is  now 
with  them,  arrived  among  them,  they  lived  in 
their  ufual  huts,  which  are  made  like  thofe  of 
the  Laplanders . They  have  floce  laid  afide  this 
cuftom,  and  built  all  their  hpufes  after  the 
French  faftiion.  In  each  houfe  are  two  rooms, 
viz.  their  bed-room,  and  the  kitchen  on  the 
outfide  before  it.  In  the  room  is  a fmall  oven. 
of  ftone,  covered  at  top  with  an  iron  plate.  Their 
beds  are  near  the  wail,  and  they  put  no  other 
clothes  on  them  than  thofe  which  they  are 
crofted  in.  Their  other  furniture  and  uteniils 

t Betula  Nigra , Linn. 

* Viburnum  dent  at  urn  % Linn. 
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look  equally  wretched.  Here  Is  a fine  little 
church,  with  a fteeple  and  bell.  The  fteeple  is 
raifed  pretty  high,  and  covered  with  white  tin 
plates.  They  pretend,  that  there  is  fome  fimila- 
rity  between  this  church  in  its  figure  and  dif- 
pofition,  and  the  Santa  Cafa , at  Loretta  in  Italy ^ 
from  whence  this  village  has  got  its  name.  Clofe 
to  the  church  is  a houfe  built  of  ftone,  for  the 
clergymen,  who  are  two  Jefuits,  that  conftantly 
live  here.  The  divine  fervice  is  as  regularly  at- 
tended here  as  in  any  other  Roman  catholic 
church  i and  I was  pleafed  with  feeing  the  ala- 
crity of  the  Indians , efpecially  of  the  women, 
and  hearing  their  good  voices,  when  they  fing 
all  forts  of  hymns  in  their  own  language.  The 
Indians  drefs  chiefly  like  the  other  adjacent  In* 
dian  nations  j the  men,  however,  like  to  wear 
waiftcoats,  or  jackets,  like  the  French . The 
women  keep  exadly  to  the  Indian  drefs.  It  is 
certain,  that  thefe  Indians  and  their  anceftors, 
long  fince,  on  being  converted  to  the  Chriftian 
religion,  have  made  a vow  to  God,  never  to 
drink  flrong  liquors.  This  vow  they  have  kept 
pretty  inviolable  hitherto,  fo  that  one  feldom  fees 
one  of  them  drunk,  though  brandy  and  other 
flrong  liquors  are  goods  which  other  Indians 
would  fooner  be  killed  for  than  part  with 
them. 

These  Indians  have  made  the  French  their 
patterns  in  feveral  things,  befides  the  houfes. 
They  all  plant  maize  ; and  fome  have  fmall 
fields  of  wheat  and  rye.  Many  of  them  keep 
cows.  They  plant  our  common  fun-flower  * 

* Helianthus  annuus* 
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in  their  maize-fields,  and  mix  the  feeds  of  it  in- 
to their  fagamite , or  maize-foup.  The  maize 
which  they  plant  here  is  of  the  fmall  fort,  which 
ripens  fooner  than  the  other : its  grains  are 
fmaller,  but  give  more  and  better  flour  in  pro- 
portion. It  commonly  ripens  here  at  the  middle, 
fometimes  however  at  the  end,  of  Auguft . 

The  Swedißo  winter- wheat,  and  winter-rye, 
has  been  tried  in  Canada , to  fee  how  well  it 
would  fucceed ; for  they  employ  nothing  but 
fummer-corn  here,  it  having  been  found  that 
the  French  wheat  and  rye  dies  here  in  winter, 
if  it  be  fown  in  autumn.  Dr.  Sarrazin  has 
therefore  (as  I was  told  by  the  eldeft  of  the  two 
Jefuits  here)  got  a fmall  quantity  of  wheat  and 
rye,  of  the  winter-corn  fort,  from  Sweden . It 
was  fown  in  autumn,  not  hurt  by  the  winter, 
and  bore  fine  corn.  The  ears  were  not  fo  large 
as  thofe  of  the  Canada  corn,  but  weighed  near 
twice  as  much,  and  gave  a greater  quantity  of 
finer  flour  than  that  fummer-corn.  Nobody  could 
tell  me,  why  the  experiments  have  not  been 
continued.  They  cannot,  I am  told,  bake  fuch 
white  bread  here  of  the  fummer-corn,  as  they 
can  in  France  of  their  winter-wheat.  Many 
people  have  aflured  me,  that  all  the  fummer-* 
corn  now  employed  here  came  from  Sweden , or 
Norway  : for  the  French , on  their  arrival,  found 
the  winters  in  Canada  too  fevere  for  the  French 
winter-corn,  and  their  fummer-corn  did  not  al- 
ways ripen,  on  account  of  the  fhortnefs  of  fum- 
mer.  Therefore  they  began  to  look  upon  Ca- 
nada as  little  better  than  an  ufelefs  country, 
where  nobody  could  live  j till  they  fell  upon 
X 3 the 
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the  expedient  of  getting  their  fummer-corn  from 
the  mcft  northern  parts  of  Europe , which  has 
fucceeded  very  well. 

This  day  I returned  to  Quebec,  making  bota- 
nical obfervations  by  the  way. 

Augujl  15th.  The  new  governor-general  of 
all  Canada , the  marquis  de  la  Jonquiere , arrived 
Jaft  night  in  the  river  before  Quebec ; but  it  be- 
ing late,  he  referved  his  public  entrance  for  to- 
day. He  had  left  France  on  the  fecond  of  June , 
but  could  not  reach  Quebec  before  this  time,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  which  great  fhips  find 
in  paffing  the  fands  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence . 
The  fhips  cannot  venture  to  go  up  without  a fair 
wind,  being  forced  to  run  in  many  bendings,  and 
frequently  in  a very  narrow  channel.  To-day 
was  another  great  feaft,  on  account  of  the  A f- 
cenfion  of  the  Virgin  Mary , which  is  very  high- 
ly celebrated  in  Roman  catholic  countries.  This 
day  was  accordingly  doubly  remarkable,  both  on 
account  of  the  holiday,  and  of  the  arrival  of  the 
new  governor-general,  who  is  always  received 
with  great  pomp,  as  he  reprefents  a vice-roy 
here. 

About  eight  o’clock  the  chief  people  in 
town  afiembled  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  de  Vaudreuil , 
who  had  lately  been  nominated  governor  of  Trois 
Rivieres , and  lived  in  the  lower  town,  and  whole 
father  had  likewife  been  governor  - general  of 
Canada . Thither  came  likewife  the  marquis  de 
la  Galiffbnmere , who  had  till  now  been  governor- 
general,  and  was  to  fail  for  France  with  the  firffc 
opportunity.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  peo- 
ple belonging  to  the  government.  I was  like- 
wife 


wife  invited  to  fee  this  fedivity.  At  half  an 
hour  after  eight  the  new  governor-general  went 
from  the  (hip  into  a barge,  covered  with  red 
cloth,  upon  which  a fjgnal  with  cannons  was 
given  from  the  ramparts,  for  all  the  bells  in  the 
town  to  be  fet  a-ringing.  All  the  people  of 
didindtion  went  down  to  the  fhore  to  falute  the 
governor,  who,  on  alighting  from  the  barge,  was 
received  by  the  marquis  la  Galijfonniere,  After 
they  had  faluted  each  other,  the  commandant  of 
the  town  addrefled  the  new  governor-general  in 
a very  elegant  fpeech,  which  he  anfwered  very 
concifely ; after  which  all  the  cannon  on  the 
ramparts  gave  a general  falute.  The  whole 
ftreet,  up  to  the  cathedral,  was  lined  with  men 
in  arms,  chiefly  drawn  out  from  among  the 
burghedes.  The  governor-general  then  walked 
towards  the  cathedral,  drefied  in  a fait  of  red, 
with  abundance  of  gold  lace.  His  fervants 
went  before  him  in  green,  carrying  fire-arms  on 
their  fhoulders.  On  his  arrival  at  the  cathedral 
he  was  received  by  the  biihop  of  Canada , and 
the  whole  clergy  affembled.  The  bifhop  was 
arrayed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  had  a long 
gilt  tiara  on  his  head,  and  a great  crozier  of  maf- 
fy  filver  in  his  hand.  After  the  bifhop  had  ad- 
dr  effed  a fhort  fpeech  to  the  governor-general,  a 
pried  brought  a filver  crucifix  on  a long  dick, 
(two  prieds  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands, 
going  on  each  fide  of  it)  to  be  luffed  by  the  go- 
vernor. The  bifhop  and  the  prieds  then  went 
through  the  long  walk  up  to  the  choir.  The 
fervants  of  the  governor-general  followed  with 
their  hats  on,  and  arms  on  their  fhoulders.  At 
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laft  came  the  governor-general  and  his  fuite, 
and  after  them  a croud  of  people.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  choir  the  governor-general,  and 
the  general  de  la  Galt  {formiere,  ilopt  before  a chair 
covered  with  red  cloth,  and  flood  there  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  mafs, 
which  was  celebrated  by  the  bifhop  himfelf. 
From  the  church  he  went  to  the  palace,  when 
the  gentlemen  of  note  in  the  town  afterwards 
went  to  pay  their  refpe&s  to  him.  The  reli- 
gious of  the  different  orders,  with  their  refpec- 
tive  fuperiors,  likewife  came  to  him,  to  teflify 
their  joy  on  account  of  his  happy  arrival.  Among 
the  numbers  that  came  to  vifit  him,  none  flaid 
to  dine  but  thofe  that  were  invited  before-hand, 
among  which  I had  the  honour  to  be.  The  en- 
tertainment lafted  very  long,  and  was  as  elegant 
as  the  occafion  required. 

The  governor-general,  marquis  de  la  Jon~ 
quiere , was  very  tall,  and,  at  that  time,  fome- 
thing  above  fixty  years  old.  He  had  fought  a 
defperate  naval  battle  with  the  Engliflo  in  the 
laft  war,  but  had  been  obliged  to  furrender,  the 
Englifl)  being,  as  it  was  told,  vaflly  fuperior  in 
the  number  of  fhips  and  men.  On  this  occafion 
he  was  wounded  by  a ball,  which  entered  one 
fide  of  his  fhoulder,  and  came  out  at  the  other. 
He  was  very  complaifant,  but  knew  how  to  pre- 
ferve  his  dignity,  when  he  diftributed  favours. 

Many  of  the  gentlemen,  prefent  at  this  en- 
tertainment, afferted  that  the  following  expedient 
had  been  fuccefsfully  employed  to  keep  wine, 
beer,  or  water,  cool  during  fummer.  The 
wine,  or  other  liquor,  is  bottled  \ the  bottles 
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are  well  corked,  hung  up  in  the  air,  and  wrap- 
ped in  wet  clouts.  This  cools  the  wine  in  the 
bottles,  notwithftanding  it  was  quite  warm  be- 
fore. After  a little  while  the  clouts  are  again 
made  wet,  with  the  coldeft  water  that  is  to  be 
had,  and  this  is  always  continued.  The  wine, 
or  other  liquor,  in  the  bottles  is  then  always 
colder  than  the  water  with  which  the  clouts 
are  made  wet.  And  though  the  bottles  fhould 
be  hung  up  in  the  funfhine,  the  above  way  of 
proceeding  will  always  have  the  fame  effect 

Augufl  1 6th.  The  occidental  Arbor  vitae  ^ 
is  a tree  which  grows  very  plentiful  in  Canada , 
but  not  much  farther  fouth.  The  moft  fouth- 
erly  place  I have  feen  it  in,  is  a place  a little  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  Saratoga , in  the  province  of 
New-York,  and  likewife  near  Cajfes>  in  the 
fame  province,  which  places  are  in  forty-two 
degrees  and  ten  minutes  north  latitude. 

Mr.  Bartram , however,  informed  me,  that 
he  had  found  a Angle  tree  of  this  kind  in  Vir - 
ginia , near  the  falls  in  the  river  James . Doctor 

Colden  likewife  aflerted,  that  he  had  feen  it  in 
many  places  round  his  feat  Coldingham9  which 
lies  between  New-York , and  Albany , about 

* It  has  been  obferved  by  feveral  experiments,  that  any  liquor 
dipt  into  another  liquor,  and  then  expofed  to  the  air  for  evapora- 
tion, will  get  a remarkable  degree  of  cold  ; the  quicker  the  eva- 
poration fucceeds,  after  repeated  dippings,  the  greater  is  the  cold. 
Therefore  fpirit  of  wine  evaporating  quicker  than  water,  cools 
more  than  water : and  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  made  by  quick- 
lime, being  (till  more  volatile  than  fpirit  of  wine,  its  cooling  qua- 
lity is  ftill  greater.  The  evaporation  fucceeds  better  by  moving 
the  vefiel  containing  the  liquor,  by  expofing  it  to  the  air,  and  by 
blowing  upon  it,  or  ufing  a pair  of  bellows.  See  de  Mairan,  Dif- 
fertation  Jur  le  Glacey  Prof.  Richman  in  Nov.  Comment.  Petr  op,  ad 
an.  1747,  if  174^*  P’  2^4*  and  Dr.  CuUen  in  the  Edinburgh  pby - 
fical  and  literary  Effays  and  Obfervaiions.  Vol.  II.  p.  145.  F. 

f Thuja  occ.dent alts , Linn. 
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forty-one  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude. 
The  French , all  over  Canada , cali  it  Cedre  blanc* 
The  Englißj  and  Dutch  in  Albany  likewife  call 
it  the  white  Cedar.  The  Englijh  in  Virginia , 
have  called  a Thuya,  which  grows  with  them,  a 
Juniper . 

The  places  and  foil  where  it  grows  heft,  are 
not  always  alike*  however  it  generally  fucceeds 
in  fuch  ground  where  its  roots  have  fufficient 
moifture.  It  fee  ms  to  prefer  fwamps,  marihes, 
and  other  wet  places  to  all  others,  and  there  it 
grows  pretty  tall.  Stony  hills,  and  places  where 
a number  of  ftones  ly  together,  covered  with 
feveral  kinds  of  moffes  *,  feemed  to  be  the  next 
in  order  where  it  grows.  When  the  fea  fhores 
were  hilly  and  covered  with  mofiy  ftones,  the 
Thuya  feldom  failed  to  grow  on  them.  It  is 
likewife  feen  now  and  then  on  the  hills  near 
rivers,  and  other  high  grounds,  which  are  co- 
vered with  a duft  like  earth  or  mould  ; but  it  is 
to  be  obferved  that  fuch  places  commonly  carry 
a fourifh  water  with  them,  or  receive  moifture 
from  the  upper  countries.  I have  however  feen 
it  growing  in  fome  pretty  dry  places  ; but  there  it 
never  comes  to  any  coniiderable  fize.  It  is  pretty 
frequent  in  the  clefts  of  mountains,  but  cannot 
grow  to  any  remarkable  height  or  thicknefs. 
The  talleft  trees  I have  found  in  the  woods  in 
Canada , were  about  thirty  or  thirty-fix  feet 
high.  A tree  of  exadlly  ten  inches  diameter 
had  ninety-two  rings  round  the  another 

* Lichen , Bryum , Hypnum. 

■f  Of  thefe  rings  or  circles,  it  is  well  known  all  trees  get  but 
one  every  year,  fo  that  they  ferve  to  afcertain  the  age  of  the  tree, 
and  the  cpucknefs,  or  üownefs  of  its  growth.  F. 
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of  one  foot  and  two  inches  in  diameter  had  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  rings*. 

The  inhabitants  of  Canada  generally  make 
ufe  of  this  tree  in  the  following  cafes.  It  being 
reckoned  the  mod:  durable  wood  in  Canada , and 
which  bed  withdands  putrefaction,  fo  as  to  re- 
main undamaged  for  above  a man’s  age,  enclo- 
fures  of  all  kinds  are  fcarce  made  of  any  other 
than  this  wood.  All  the  pods  which  are  driven 
into  the  ground,  are  made  of  the  Thuya  wood. 
The  palifades  round  the  forts  in  Canada  are 
likewife  made  of  the  fame  wood.  The  planks 
in  the  houfes  are  made  of  it;  and  the  thin  nar- 
row pieces  of  wood  which  form  both  the  ribs 
and  the  bottom  of  the  bark  boats,  commonly 
made  ufe  of  here,  are  taken  from  this  wood, 
becaufe  it  is  pliant  enough  for  the  purpofe,  efpe- 
daily  whild  it  is  fredi,  and  likewife  becaufe  it 
is  very  light.  The  Thuya  wood  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  bed  for  the  ufe  of  lime-kilns.  Its 
branches  are  ufed  all  over  Canada  for  befoms ; 
and  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  it  being  naturally 
bent  together,  feem  to  be  very  proper  for  the 
purpofe.  The  Indians  make  fuch  befoms  and 
bring  them  to  the  towns  for  fale,  nor  do  I 
remember  having  feen  any  befoms  of  any  other 
wood.  The  fredi  branches  have  a peculiar, 
agreeable  fcent,  which  is  pretty  drongly  fmelled 
in  houfes  where  they  make  ufe  of  befoms  of  this 
kind. 

This  Thuya  is  made  ufe  of  for  feveral  medi- 
cinal purpofes.  The  commandant  of  Fort  St. 

* The  bark  is  not  included,  when  I fpeak  of  the  diameters  of 
thefe  trees. 

Frederic , 
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Frederic,  M.  de  Lußgnan,  could  never  fufficl- 
ently  praife  its  excellence  for  rheumatic  pains. 
He  told  me  he  had  often  feen  it  tried,  with  re- 
markable good  fuccefs,  upon  feveral  perfons,  in 
the  following  manner.  The  frefh  leaves  are 
pounded  in  a mortar,  and  mixed  with  hog’s 
greafe,  or  any  other  greafe.  This  is  boiled  toge- 
ther till  it  becomes  a falve,  which  is  fpread  on 
linen,  and  applied  to  the  part  where  the  pain 
is.  The  falve  gives  certain  relief  in  a fhort 
time.  Againft  violent  pains,  which  move  up 
and  down  in  the  thighs,  and  fometimes  fpread 
all  over  the  body,  they  recommend  the  follow- 
ing remedy.  Take  of  the  leaves  of  a kind  of 
Polypody * four-fifths,  and  of  the  cones  of  the 
Thuya  one-fifth,  both  reduced  to  a coarfe  pow- 
der by  themfelves,  and  mixed  together  after- 
wards. Then  pour  milk-warm  water  on  it,  fo 
as  to  make  a poultice,  which  fpread  on  linen, 
and  wrap  it  round  the  body  : but  as  the  poultice 
burns  like  fire,  they  commonly  lay  a cloth  be- 
tween it  and  the  body,  otherwife  it  would  burn 
and  fcorch  the  fkin.  I have  heard  this  remedy 
praifed  beyond  meafure,  by  people  who  faid  they 
had  experienced  its  good  effects.  An  Iroquefe 
Indian  told  me,  that  a decoPlion  of  Thuya  leaves 
was  ufed  as  a remedy  for  the  cough.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Saratoga , they  ufe  this  de- 
ception in  the  intermitting  fevers. 

The  Thuya  tree  keeps  its  leaves,  and  is  green 
all  winter.  Its  feeds  are  ripe  towards  the  end 

* Poly  podium  fronds  pinnata , pinnis  akernis  ad  bafn  fupsrne 
« ppendiculatis • 
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of  Septembery  old  ftyle.  The  fourth  of  October 
of  this  year,  1749,  fome  of  the  cones,  efpecially 
thofe  which  flood  much  expofed  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  had  already  dropt  their  feeds,  and  all 
the  other  cones  were  opening  in  order  to  fhed 
them.  This  tree  has,  in  common  with  many 
other  American  trees,  the  quality  of  growing 
plentiful  in  marfhes  and  thick  woods,  which 
may  be  with  certainty  called  its  native  places* 
However,  there  is  fcarce  a Angle  Thuya  tree  in 
thofe  places  which  bears  feeds ; if,  on  the  other 
hand,  a tree  accidentally  flands  on  the  outfide  of 
a wood,  on  the  fea  fhore,  or  in  a field,  where 
the  air  can  freely  come  at  it,  it  is  always  full  of 
feeds.  I have  found  this  to  be  the  cafe  with  the 
Thuya,  on  innumerable  occafions.  It  is  the 
fame  likewife  with  the  fugar-maple,  the  maple 
which  is  good  for  healing  fcorched  wounds, 
the  white  fir-tree,  the  pine  called  Perujfe , 
the  mulberry-tree  and  feveral  others. 

Auguß  17th.  This  day  I went  to  fee  the 
nunnery  of  the  Urfulinesy  which  is  difpofed 
nearly  in  the  fame  way  as  the  two  other  nun- 
neries. It  lies  in  the  town  and  has  a very  fine 
church.  The  nuns  are  renowned  for  their  piety, 
and  they  go  lefs  abroad  than  any  others.  The 
men  are  likewife  not  allowed  to  go  into  this 
monaftery,  except  by  the  fpecial  licence  of  the 
bifhop.  At  the  defire  of  the  marquis  de  la  Gal - 
lijfonniere  the  bifhop  granted  me  leave  to  vifit 
this  monaftery  together  with  the  royal  phyfician, 
Mr.  Gault  hier.  On  our  arrival  we  were  received 
by  the  abbefs,  who  was  attended  by  a great 
number  of  nuns,  for  the  molt  part  old  ones/ 
8 We 
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We  faw  the  church  * and,  it  being  Sunday , we 
found  fome  nuns  on  every  fide  of  it  kneeling  by 
themfelves  and  faying  prayers.  As  foon  as  we 
came  into  the  church,  the  abbefs  and  the  nuns 
with  her  dropt  on  their  knees,  and  fo  did  M. 
Gault  hier  and  myfelf.  We  then  went  to  an 
apartment  or  frnall  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary , at  the  entrance  of  which,  they 
all  fell  on  their  knees  again.  We  afterwards 
faw  the  kitchen,  the  dining  hall,  and  the  apart- 
ment they  work  in,  which  is  large  and  fine. 
They  do  all  forts  of  neat  work  there,  gild  pic- 
tures, make  artificial  flowers,  &c.  The  dining 
hall  is  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the 
other  two  monafteries.  Under  the  tables  are 
fmali  drawers  for  each  nun  to  keep  her  napkin, 
knife  and  fork,  and  other  things  in.  Their 
cells  are  fmali,  and  each  nun  has  one  to  her- 
felf.  The  walls  are  not  painted ; a little  bed, 
a table  with  a drawer,  and  a crucifix,  and  pic- 
tures of  faints  on  it,  and  a chair,  conftitute  the 
whole  furniture  of  a cell.  We  were  then  led 
into  a room  full  of  young  ladies  about  twelve 
years  old  and  below  that  age,  fent  thither  by 
their  parents  to  be  inflrudted  in  reading,  and  in 
matters  of  religion.  They  are  allowed  to  go  to 
vifit  their  relations  once  a day,  but  mu  ft  not 
flay  away  long.  When  they  have  learnt  read- 
ing, and  have  received  inffrudtions  in  religion, 
they  return  to  their  parents  again.  Near  the 
monaftery,  is  a fine  garden,  which  is  furround- 
ed  with  a high  wall.  It  belongs  to  this  infli- 
tution,  and  is  flocked  with  all  forts  of  kitchen- 
herbs  and  fruit-trees.  When  the  nuns  are  at 
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work,  or  daring  dinner,  every  thing  is  filent 
in  the  rooms,  unlefs  fome  one  of  them  reads  to 
the  others  ; but  after  dinner,  they  have  leave  to 
take  a walk  for  an  hour  in  or  two  in  the  garden, 
or  to  divert  themfelves  within-doors.  After  we 
had  feen  every  thing  remarkable  here,  we  took 
our  leave,  and  departed. 

About  a quarter  of  a Swedifi  mile  to  the 
weft  of  Q uebec , is  a well  of  mineral  waters, 
which  carries  a deal  of  iron  ochre  with  it,  and 
has  a pretty  ftrong  tafte.  M.  Gault  hier  faid, 
that  he  had  prefcribed  it  with  fuccefs  in  coftive 
cafes  and  the  like  difeafes. 

I have  been  aflured,  that  there  are  no  fnakes 
in  the  woods  and  fields  round  Quebec,  whofe  bite 
is  poifonous ; fo  that  one  can  fafely  walk  in  the 
grafs.  I have  never  found  any  that  endeavoured 
to  bite,  and  all  were  very  fearful.  In  the  louth 
parts  of  Canada , it  is  not  advifeable  to  be  off 
one’s  guard. 

A very  fmall  fpecies  of  black  ants  * live 
in  ant-hills,  in  high  grounds,  in  woods  •>  they 
look  exa&ly  like  our  Swedifl)  ants,  but  are 
much  lefs. 

Aug.  2 1 ft.  To-day  there  were  fome  peo- 
ple of  three  Indian  nations  in  this  country  with 
the  governor-general,  viz.  Hurons , Mlickmucks , 
and  Antes  *f* ; the  laft  of  which  are  a nation  of 
Iroquefe , and  allies  of  the  Eng/iß,  and  were 
taken  prifoners  in  the  laft  war. 

* Formica  n:gra.  Linn, 
f Probably  Outdoes. 
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The  Hurons  are  fome  of  the  fame  Indians 
with  thofe  who  live  at  Lorette , and  have  re» 
ceived  the  chriftian  religion*  They  are  tall, 
robufl  people,  well  fhaped,  and  of  a copper- 
colour*  They  have  fhort  black  hair,  which  is 
fhaved  on  the  forehead,  from  one  ear  to  the 
other*  None  of  them  wear  hats  or  caps.  Some 
have  ear-rings,  others  not.  Many  of  them  have 
the  face  painted  all  over  with  vermillion$  others 
have  only  flrokes  of  it  on  the  forehead,  and  near 
the  ears  $ and  fome  paint  their  hair  with  Ver- 
million. Red  is  the  colour  they  chiefly  make 
ufe  of  in  painting  themfelves ; but  I have  like- 
wife  feen  fome,  who  had  daubed  their  face  with 
a black  colour.  Many  of  them  have  figures  in 
the  face,  and  on  the  whole  body,  which  are 
flained  into  the  fkin,  fo  as  to  be  indelible.  The 
manner  of  making  them  fhall  be  defcribed  in 
the  fequel.  Thefe  figures  are  commonly  black ; 
fome  have  a fnake  painted  in  each  cheek,  fome 
have  feveral  crofles,  fome  an  arrow,  others  the 
fun,  or  any  thing  elfe  their  imagination  leads 
them  to.  They  have  fuch  figures  likewife  on 
the  breaft,  thighs,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  y 
but  fome  have  no  figures  at  all.  They  wear  a 
fhirt,  which  is  either  white  or  checked,  and  a 
fhaggy  piece  of  cloth,  which  is  either  blue  or 
white,  with  a blue  or  red  flripe  below.  This 
they  always  carry  over  their  fhoulders,  or  let  it 
hang  down,  in  which  cafe  they  wrap  it  round 
their  middle.  Round  their  neck,  they  have  a 
firing  of  violet  wampums,  with  little  white 
wampums  between  them.  Thefe  wampums  are 
final!,  of  the  figure  of  oblong  pearls,  and  made 


of  the  fhells  which  the  Englifi)  call  dams 
At  the  end  of  the  wampum  firings,  many  ot 
the  Indians  wear  a large  French  filver  coin,  with 
the  king's  efiigy,  on  their  breafts.  Others  have 
a large  fhell  on  the  breaft,  of  a fine  white  colour, 
which  they  value  very  high,  and  is  very  dear  ; 
others,  again,  have  no  ornament  at  all  round 
the  neck.  They  all  have  their  breafts  uncover- 
ed. Before  them  hangs  their  tobacco-pouch, 
made  of  the  fkin  of  an  animal,  and  the  hairy 
fide  turned  outwards.  Their  fhoes  are  made  of 
fkins,  and  bear  a great  refemblance  to  the  fhoes 
without  heels,  which  the  women  in  Finland 
make  ufe  of.  Xnftead  of  fiockings,  they  wrap 
the  legs  in  pieces  of  blue  cloth,  as  I have  feen 
the  Ruffian  boors  do. 

The  Mickmacks  are  d reffe  d like  the  Hurons , 
but  difiinguifh  themfelves  by  their  long  firait 
hair,  of  a jetty-black  colour.  Almoft  all  the 
Indians  have  black  firait  hair ; however,  I have 
met  with  a few,  whofe  hair  was  pretty  much 
curled.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  judge  of  the  true  complexion  of  the 
Canada  Indians , their  blood  being  mixed  with 
the  Europeans , either  by  the  adopted  prifoners 
of  both  fexes,  or  by  the  Frenchmen , who  travel 
in  the  country,  and  often  contribute  their  fhare 
towards  the  encreafe  of  the  Indian  families,  their 
women  not  being  very  fhy.  The  Mickmacks 
are  commonly  not  fo  tall  as  the  Hurons . I have 
not  feen  any  Indians  whofe  hair  was  as  long  and 
firait  as  theirs.  Their  language  is  different  from 
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that  of  the  Hurons ; therefore  there  is  an  inter- 
preter here  for  them  on  purpofe. 

The  Antes  are  the  third  kind  of  Indians 
which  came  hither.  Fifty  of  them  went  out 
in  the  war,  being  allies  of  the  Eng/iß , in  order 
to  plunder  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal . 
But  the  French , being  informed  of  their  fcheme* 
laid  an  ambufh,  and  killed  with  the  firfl  dis- 
charge of  their  guns  forty-four  of  them  ; fo  that 
only  the  four  who  were  here  to-day  faved  their 
lives*  and  two  others,  who  were  ill  at  this  time. 
They  are  as  tall  as  the  Hurons , whofe  language 
they  fpeak.  The  Hurons  feem  to  have  a longer* 
and  the  Antes  a rounder  face.  The  Antes  have 
Something  cruel  in  their  looks  j but  their  drefs 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  other  Indians . They 
wear  an  oblong  piece  of  white  tin  between  the 
hair  which  lies  on  the  neck.  One  of  thofe  I faw 
had  taken  a flower  of  the  rofe  mallow,  out  of  a 
garden,  where  it  was  in  full  bloflom  at  this  time* 
and  put  it  among  the  hair  at  the  top  of  his  head. 
Each  of  the  Indians  has  a tobacco-pipe  of  grey 
lime-ftone,  which  is  blackened  afterwards,  and 
has  a long  tube  of  wood.  There  were  no  Indian 
women  prefent  at  this  interview.  As  foon  as 
the  governor-general  came  in,  and  was  feated 
in  order  to  fpeak  with  them,  the  Mickmacks  fat 
down  on  the  ground,  like  Laplandersy  but  the 
Other  Indians  took  chairs. 

There  is  no  printing-prefs  in  Canaday  tho* 
there  formerly  was  one ; but  all  books  are 
brought  from  France , and  all  the  orders  made 
in  the  country  are  written*  which  extends  even 
to  the  paper-currency.  They  pretend  that  the 
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prefs  is  not  yet  introduced  here,  left  it  fhould 
be  the  means  of  propagating  libels  againft  the 
government,  and  religion.  But  the  true  reafon 
feems  to  ly  in  the  poornefs  of  the  country,  as  no 
printer  could  put  off  a fufficient  number  of  books 
for  his  fubfiftence;  and  another  reafon  may  be, 
that  France  may  have  the  profit  arifing  from  the 
exportation  of  books  hither. 

The  meals  here  are  in  many  refpeds  diffe- 
rent from  thofe  in  the  Englißo  provinces.  This 
perhaps  depends  upon  the  difference  of  cuflom, 
tafle,  and  religion,  between  the  two  nations. 
They  eat  three  meals  a day,  viz.  breakfaft, 
dinner,  and  fupper.  They  breakfaft  commonly 
between  feven  and  eight.  For  the  French  here 
rife  very  early,  and  the  governor-general  can  be 
fpoke  to  at  feven  o’clock,  which  is  the  time 
when  he  has  his  levee.  Some  of  the  men  dip  a 
piece  of  bread  in  brandy,  and  eat  it;  others 
take  a dram  of  brandy,  and  eat  a piece  of  bread 
after  it.  Chocolate  is  likewife  very  common 
for  breakfaft,  and  many  of  the  ladies  drink 
coffee.  Some  eat  no  breakfaft  at  all.  I have 
never  feen  tea  made  ufe  of ; perhaps  becaufe 
they  can  get  coffee  and  chocolate  from  the 
French  provinces  in  South- America ; but  .mu ft 
get  tea  from  China , for  which  it  is  not  worth 
their  while  to  fend  the  money  out  of  their  coun- 
try. Dinner  is  pretty  exadlly  at  noon.  People 
of  quality  have  a great  variety  of  difhes,  and  the 
reft  follow  their  example,  when  they  invite 
ftrangers.  The  loaves  are  oval,  and  baked  of 
wheat  flour.  For  each  perfon  they  put  a plate, 
napkin,  fpoon,  and  fork.  Sometimes  they 
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like  wife  give  knives  5 but  they  are  generally 
omitted,  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  being  pro- 
vided with  their  own  knives.  The  fpoons  and 
forks  are  of  filver,  and  the  plates  of  Delft  ware. 
The  meal  begins  with  a foup,  with  a good  deal 
of  bread  in  it.  Then  follow  frefh  meats  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  boiled,  and  mailed,  poultry,  or  game, 
fricaifees,  ragoos,  &c.  offeveral  forts;  together 
with  different  kinds  of  fallads.  They  commonly 
drink  red  claret  at  dinner,  mixed  with  water; 
and  fpruce  beer  is  like  wile  much  in  ufe.  The 
ladies  drink  water,  and  fometimes  wine.  After 
dinner  the  fruit  and  fweet-meats  are  ferved  up, 
which  are  of  many  different  kinds,  viz . walnuts 
from  France , or  Canada , either  ripe,  or  pick- 
led  ; almonds,  raifins,  hafelnuts,  feveral  kinds 
of  berries,  which  are  ripe  in  the  furnoier  feafon, 
inch  as  currants,  cran-berries,  which  are  pre- 
ferved  in  treacle ; many  preferves  in  fugar,  as 
ftraw-berries,  rafp-berries,  black-berries,  and 
mofs-berries.  Cheefe  is  likewife  a part  of  the 
defert,  and  fo  is  milk,  which  they  eat  laft  of  all 
with  fugar.  Friday  and  Saturday  they  eat  no 
fleih,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  rites  ; 
but  they  well  know  how  to  guard  againft  hun- 
ger. On  thofe  days  they  boil  all  forts  of 
kitchen-herbs,  and  fruit;  fifhes,  eggs,  and 
milk,  prepared  in  various  ways.  They  cut 
cucumbers  into  ilices,  and  eat  them  with  cream, 
which  is  a very  good  difh.  Sometimes  they  put 
whole  cucumbers  on  the  table,  and  every  body 
that  likes  them  takes  one,  peels,  and  ilices  it, 
and  dips  the  dices  into  fait,  eating  them  like 
raddifhes.  Melons  abound  here,  and  are  always 
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eaten  with  fugar.  They  never  put  any  fugar 
into  wine,  or  brandy,  and  upon  the  whole, 
they  and  the  Englifh  do  not  ufe  half  fo  much 
fugar,  as  we  do  in  Sweden  ; though  both  nations 
have  large  fugar-plantations  in  their  Wefi- Indian 
poffeffions.  They  fiy  no  grace  before,  or  after 
their  meals,  but  only  crofs  themfelves,  which 
is  likewife  omitted  by  fotrie.  Immediately  after 
dinner,  they  drink  a di(h  of  coffee,  without 
cream.  Supper  is  commonly  at  feven  o’clock, 
or  between  feven  and  eight  at  night,  and  the 
difhes  the  fame  as  at  dinner.  Pudding  and 
punch  is  not  to  be  met  with  here,  though  the 
latter  is  well  known. 

Aug.  23d.  In  many  places  hereabouts  they 
ufe  their  dogs  to  fetch  water  out  of  the  river. 
I faw  two  great  dogs  to-day  put  before  a little 
cart,  one  before  the  other.  They  had  neat 
harnefs,  like  horfes,  and  bits  in  their  mouths. 
In  the  cart  was  a barrel.  The  dogs  are  directed 
by  a boy,  who  runs  behind  the  cart,  and  as 
foon  as  they  come  to  the  river,  they  jump  in,  of 
their  own  accord.  When  the  barrel  is  filled, 
the  dogs  draw  their  burthen  up  the  hill  again, 
to  the  houfe  they  belong  to.  I have  frequently 
feen  dogs  employed  in  this  manner,  during  my 
fhy  at  Quebec . Sometimes  they  put  but  one 
dog  before  the  water-carts,  which  are  made 
fmall  on  purpofe.  The  dogs  are  not  very  great, 
hardly  of  the  fize  of  our  common  farmers  dogs. 
The  boys  that  attend  them  have  great  whips, 
with  which  they  make  them  go  on  occafionally. 
I have  feen  them  fetch  not  only  water,  but  like- 
wile  wood,  and  other  things.  In  winter  it  is 
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cuftomary  in  Canada , for  travellers  to  put  dogs 
before  little  fledges,  made  on  purpofe  to  hold 
their  cloathes,  provifions,  @V.  Poor  people  com- 
monly employ  them  on  their  winter-journies,  and 
go  on  foot  themfelves.  Almoft  all  the  wood, 
which  the  poorer  people  in  this  country  fetch 
out  of  the  woods  in  winter,  is  carried  by  dogs, 
which  have  therefore  got  the  name  of  horfes  of 
the  poor  people.  They  commonly  place  a pair 
of  dogs  before  each  load  of  wood,  I have  like- 
wife  feen  forae  neat  little  fledges,  for  ladies  to 
ride  in,  in  winter  j they  are  drawn  by  a pair  of 
dogs,  and  go  fafter  on  a good  road,  than  one 
would  think.  A middle-fized  dog  is  furficient 
to  draw  a Angle  perfon,  when  the  roads  are 
good,  i have  been  told  by  old  people,  that 
horfes  were  very  fcarce  here  in  their  youth,  and 
almoft  $11  the  land-carriage  was  then  eftedted  by 
dogs.  Several  Frenchmen , who  have  been  a- 
mong  the  E/cfuimaux  on  Ferra  Labrador , have 
affured  me,  that  they  not  only  make  ufe  of  dogs 
for  drawing  drays,  with  their  provifions,  and 
other  necefiaries,  but  are  likewife  drawn  by  them 
themfelves,  in  little  fledges. 

Flug.  25th.  Th;e  high  hills,  to  the  weft  of 
the  town,  abound  with  fprings.  Thefe  hills 
confift  of  the  black  lime-flaie,  before-men- 
tioned, and  are  pretty  fteep,  fo  that  it  is  difficult 
to  get  to  the  top.  Their  perpendicular  height 
is  about  twenty  or  four  and  twenty  yards.  Their 
lummits  are  deftitute  of  trees,  and  covered  with 
a.  thin  cruft  of  earth,  lying  on  the  lime~flatess 
and  are  employed  for  corn-fields,  or  paftures. 
It  feems  inconceivable  therefore,  from  whence 

thefe 


thefe  naked  hills  could  take  fo  many  running 
fprings,  which  in  fome  places  gufh  out  of  the 
hills,  like  torrents.  Have  thefe  hills  the  quality 
of  attracting  the  water  out  of  the  air  in  the 
day  time,  or  at  night  ? Or  are  the  lime-flates 
more  apt  to  it  than  others  ? 

All  the  horfes  in  Canada  are  ftrong,  well 
made,  fwift,  as  tall  as  the  horfes  of  our  cavalry, 
and  of  a breed  imported  from  France . The  in- 
habitants have  the  cuftom  of  docking  the  tails 
of  their  horfes,  which  is  rather  hard  upon  them 
here,  as  they  cannot  defend  themfelves  againft 
the  numerous  fwarms  of  gnats,  gad-flies,  and 
horfe-flies.  They  put  the  horfes  one  before 
the  other  in  their  carts,  which  has  probably 
occafioned  the  docking  of  their  tails,  as  the 
horfes  would  hurt  the  eyes  of  thofe  behind 
them,  by  moving  their  tails  backwards  and  for- 
wards. The  governor-general,  and  a few  of 
the  chief  people  in  town,  have  coaches,  the  reft 
make  ufe  of  open  horfe-chairs.  It  is  a general 
complaint,  that  the  country  people  begin  to 
keep  too  many  horfes,  by  which  means  the  cows 
are  kept  lhort  of  food  in  winter. 

The  cows  have  likewife  been  imported  from 
France , and  are  of  the  fize  of  our  common 
Swedlfh  cows.  Every  body  agreed  that  the 
cattle,  which  were  born  of  the  original  French 
breed,  never  grow  up  to  the  fame  fize.  This 
they  afcribe  to  the  cold  winters,  during  which 
they  are  obliged  to  put  their  cattle  into  ftables, 
and  give  them  but  little  food.  Almofl:  all  the 
cows  have  horns,  a few,  however,  I have  feen 
without  them.  A cow  without  horns  would  be 
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reckoned  an  unheard  of  curiofity  in  Penfylvania « 
The  beef  and  veal  at  Quebec  is  reckoned  fatter 
and  more  palatable  than  at  Montreal . Some 
look  upon  the  falty  paftures  below  Quebec  as 
the  caufe  of  this  difference.  In  Canada  the 
oxen  draw  with  the  horns.,  but  in  the  Engliß) 
colonies  they  draw  with  their  withers , as  horfes 
do.  The  cows  vary  in  colour  ; however,  moft 
of  them  are  either  red,  or  black. 

Every  countryman  commonly  keeps  a few 
fheep,  which  fupply  him  with  as  much  wool 
as  he  wants  to  clothe  himieif  with.  The  better 
fort  of  clothes  are  brought  from  France.  The 
fheep  degenerate  here,  after  they  are  brought 
from  France , and  their  progeny  ftill  more  fo. 
The  want  of  food  in  winter  is  faid  to  caufe  this 
degeneration. 

I have  not  feen  any  goats  in  Canada , and  I 
have  been  affured  that  there  are  none.  1 have 
feen  but  very  few  in  the  Engliß)  colonies,  and 
only  in  their  towns,  where  they  are  kept  on  ac- 
count of  fome  lick  people,  who  drink  the  milk 
by  the  advice  of  their  phyficians. 

The  harrows  are  triangular;  two  of  the  fid  es 
are  fix  feet,  and  the  third  four  feet  long.  The 
teeth,  and  every  other  part  of  the  harrows  are 
of  wood.  The  teeth  are  about  five  inches  long, 
and  about  as  much  diftant  from  each  other. 

The  profpedfc  of  the  country  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  S wed  iß,  north  of  Quebec,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence , is  very  fine. 
The  country  is  very  fteep  towards  the  river,  and 
grows  higher  as  you  go  farther  from  the  water. 
In  many  places  it  is  naturally  divided  into  ter- 
races«. 
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races.  From  the  heights,  one  can  look  a great 
way  : Quebec  appears  very  plain  to  the  fouth, 
and  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  eaft,  on 
which  were  veffcls  failing  up  and  down.  To 
the  weft  are  the  high  mountains,  which  the 
hills  of  the  river  end  with.  Ail  the  country  is 
laid  out  for  corn  fields,  meadows,  andpaftures; 
moft  of  the  fields  were  fown  with  wheat,  many 
with  white  oats,  and  fome  with  peafe.  Several 
fine  houfes  and  farms  are  interfperfed  all  over 
the  country,  and  none  are  ever  together.  The 
dwelling-houfe  is  commonly  built  of  black 
lime-flates,  and  generally  wbite-wafhed  on  the 
out-fide.  Many  rivulets  and  brooks  roll  down 


the  high  grounds. 


above  which  the  great  moun- 


tains ly,  and  which  confift  entirely  of  the  black 
lime-flates,  that  Ihiver  in  pieces  in  the  open 
air.  On  the  lime-flates  lies  a mould  of  two  or 
three  feet  in  depth.  The  foil  in  the  corn-fields 
is  always  mixed  with  little  pieces  of  the  lime- 
flate.  All  the  rivulets  cut  their  beds  deep  into 
the  ground;  fo  that  their  fhores  are  commonly 
of  lime- flate.  A dark-grey  lime-ftone  is  fome- 
times  found  among  the  llrata,  which,  when 
broke,  fmells  like  ftink-ftone. 

They  were  now  building  feveral  (hips  below 
Quebec , for  the  king's  account.  However,  be- 
fore my  departure,  an  order  arrived  from  France , 
prohibiting  the  further  building  of  (hips  of  war, 
except  thofe  which  were  already  on  the  flocks; 
becaufe  they  had  found,  that  the  fhips  built  of 
American  oak  do  not  laft  fo  long  as  thofe  of 
European  oak.  Near  Quebec  is  found  very  little 
oak,  and  what  grows  there  is  not  fit  for  ufe, 

being 
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being  very  fmall ; therefore  they  are  obliged  to 
fetch  their  oak  timber  from  thofe  parts  of 
Canada  which  border  upon  New- Engl  and.  But 
all  the  North- American  oaks  have  the  quality 
of  lading  longer,  and  withftanding  putrefaction 
better,  the  farther  north  they  grow,  and  vice 
verfd.  The  timber  from  the  confines  of  New- 
England  is  brought  in  floats  or  rafts  on  the  rivers 
near  thofe  parts,  and  near  the  lake  St.  Pierre9 
which  fall  into  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence . 
Some  oak  is  likewife  brought  from  the  country 
between  Montreal  and  Fort  St.  Frederic , or 
Fort  Champlain ; but  it  is  not  reckoned  fo  good 
as  the  firft,  and  the  place  it  comes  from  is  fur- 
ther diftanr, 

Aug.  26th.  They1  {hewed  a green  earth, 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  general,  mar- 
quis de  la  Galijjbnntere , from  the  upper  parts  of 
Canada.  It  was  a clay,  which  cohered  very  faft 
together,  and  was  of  a green  colour  throughout, 
like  verdigreafe 

All  the  brooks  in  Canada  contain  crawfhh, 
of  the  fame  kind  with  ours.  The  French  are 
fond  of  eating  them,  and  fay  they  are  vaftly  de- 
ereafed  in  number  fince  they  have  begun  to 
catch  them. 

The  common  people  in  the  country  feem  to 
be  very  poor.  They  have  the  neceflaries  of 
life,  and  but  little  elfe.  They  are  content  with 
meals  of  dry  bread  and  water,  bringing  all 
other  provifions,  fuch  as  butter,  cheefe,  flefb, 
poultry,  eggs,  &c.  to  town,  in  order  to  get 

# It  was  probably  impregnated  with  particles  of  copper  ore. 
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money  for  them,  for  which  they  buy  clothes  and 
brandy  for  themfelves,  and  drefies  for  their  wo- 
men. Notwithstanding  their  poverty,  they  are 
always  chearful,  and  in  high  fpirits. 

Aiiguß  29th.  By  the  defire  of  the  governor- 
general,  marquis  de  la  Jonquiere,  and  of  marquis 
de  la  Galiffbnniere , I fet  out,  with  fome  French 
gentlemen,  to  vifit  the  pretended  filver-mine,  or 
the  lead-mine,  near  the  bay  St.  Paul . I was 
glad  to  undertake  this  journey,  as  it  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  a much  greater  part  of  the 
country  than  I Should  otherwife  have  done.  This 
morning  therefore  wre  fet  out  on  our  tour  in  a 
boat,  and  went  down  the  river  St.  Lawre?ice. 

The  profpedt  near  Quebec  is  very  lively  from 
the  river.  The  town  lies  very  high,  and  all  the 
churches  and  other  buildings  appear  very  confpi- 
cuous.  The  (hips  in  the  river  below  ornament 
the  landfcape  on  that  fide.  The  powder  maga- 
zine, which  {lands  at  the  fummit  of  the  moun- 
tain on  which  the  town  is  built,  towers  above 
all  the  other  buildings. 

The  country  we  pafied  by  afforded  a no  lefs 
charming  fight.  The  river  St.  Lawrence  flows 
nearly  from  fouth  to  north  here ; on  both  fides 
of  it  are  cultivated  fields,  but  more  on  the  weft 
fide  than  on  the  eafl  fide.  The  hills  on  both 
fhores  are  fleep  and  high.  A number  of  fine 
hills,  feparated  from  each  other,  large  fields, 
which  looked  quite  white  from  the  corn  with 
which  they  are  covered,  and  excellent  woods  of 
deciduous  trees,  made  the  country  round  us  look 
very  pleafant.  Now  and  then  we  faw  a church 
of  flone,  and  Id  feveral  places  brooks  fell  from 
8 the 
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the  hills  into  the  river.  Where  the  brooks  are 
confiderable,  there  they  have  made  haw-mills, 
and  water-mills. 

After  rowing  for  the  fpace  of  a French  mile 
and  a half,  we  came  to  the  ifie  of  Orleans , which 
is  a large  iiland,  near  feven  French  miles  and  a 
hall  long,  and  almöft  two  of  thofe  miles  broad, 
in  the  wided  part.  It  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence , is  very  high,  has  deep  and 
very  woody  fhores.  There  are  fome  places  with- 
out trees,  which  have  farm  houfes  below,  quite 
dole  to  the  fhore.  The  file  itfelf  is  well  culti- 
vated, and  nothing  but  fine  houfes  of  done, 
large  corn-fields,  meadows,  padures,  woods  of 
deciduous  trees,  and  fome  churches  built  of 
done,  are  to  be  feen  on  it. 

We  went  into  that  branch  of  the  river  which 
flows  on  the  wed:  fide  of  the  ifie  of  Orleans , it 
being  the  Aborted:.  It  is  reckoned  about  a quar- 
ter of  a French  mile  broad,  but  (hips  cannot 
take  this  road,  on  account  of  the  fand-banks, 
which  ly  here  near  the  projecting  points  of  land* 
and  on  account  of  the  fhallownefs  of  the  water, 
the  rocks  and  Hones  at  the  bottom.  The  fhores 
on  both  fides  dill  kept  the  fame  appearance  as 
before.  On  the  wed  fide,  or  on  the  continent, 
the  hills  near  the  river  confid  throughout  of 
black  lime-date,  and  the  houfes  of  the  peafants 
are  made  of  this  kind  of  done,  white- wafhed 
on  the-outfide.  Some  few  houfes  are  of  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  done.  The  row  of  ten  moun- 
tains, which  is  on  the  wed  fide  of  the  river,  and 
runs  nearly  from  fouth  to  north,  gradually  comes 
nearer  to  the  river  : for  at  Quebec  they  are  near 
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two  French  miles  chftant  from  the  (Lore  ; but 
nine  French  miles  lower  down  the  river,  they  are 
almoft  dole  to  the  (bore.  Thefe  mountains  are 
generally  covered  with  woods,  but  in  fome  places 
the  woods  have  been  deftroyed  by  accidental 
fires.  About  eight  French  miles  and  a half  from 
Quebec,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  is  a church 
called  St.  Anne , clofe  to  the  (höre.  This  church 
is  remarkable,  becaufe  the  (hips  from  France 
and  other  parts,  as  foon  as  they  are  got  fo  far  up 
the  river  St.  Lawrence , as  to  get  fight  of  it,  give 
a general  difcharge  of  their  artillery,  as  a fign  of 
joy,  that  they  have  pafc  all  danger  in  the  river, 
and  have  efcaped  all  the  fands  in  it. 

The  water  had  a pale  red  colour,  and  was 
very  dirty  in  thofe  parts  of  the  river  which  we 
faw  to-day,  though  it  was  every  where  comput- 
ed above  fix  fathoms  deep.  Somewhat  below 
St.  Anne , on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, another  river,  called  le  Grande  Riviere , or 
the  Great  River , falls  in  it.  Its  water  flows 
with  fuch  violence,  as  to  make  its  way  almoft 
into  the  middle  of  the  branch  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  which  runs  between  the  continent 
and  the  ifle  of  Orleans. 

About  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  tide 
began  to  flow  up  the  river,  and  the  wind  being 
likewife  againft  us,  we  could  not  proceed  any 
farther,  till  the  tide  began  to  ebb.  We  therefore 
took  up  our  night’s  lodging  in  a great  farm  he- 
longing  to  the  priefts  in  Quebec , near  which  is  a 
fine  church  called  St.  Joachim , after  a voyage  of 
about  eight  French  miles.  We  were  exceeding 
well  received  herQ0  The  king  given  all  the 

country 
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country  round  about  this  place  to  the  fe  min  ary, 
or  the  priefts  at  Quebec i who  have  leafed  it  to 
farmers  who  have  built  houfes  on  it.  Here  are 
two  priefts,  and  a number  of  young  boys,  whom 
they  inftrud  in  reading,  writing,  and  Latin. 
Moft  of  thefe  boys  are  defigned  for  priefts : Di- 
redly  oppofite  to  this  farm,  to  the  eaftward,  is 
the  north-eaft  point,  or  the  extremity  of  the  ifle 
of  Orleans . 

All  the  gardens  in  Canada  abound  with  red 
currant  fhrubs,  which  were  at  firft  brought  over 
from  Europe . They  grow  exceffively  well  here, 
and  the  fhrubs,  or  bufhes,  are  quite  red,  being 
covered  all  over  with  the  berries. 

The  wild  vines  * grow  pretty  plentifully  in 
the  woods.  In  all  other  parts  of  Canada  they 
plant  them  in  the  gardens,  near  arbours,  and 
fummer- houfes.  The  fummer-houfes  are  made 
entirely  of  laths,  over  which  the  vines  climb  with 
their  tendrils,  and  cover  them  entirely  with  their 
foliage,  fo  as  to  fhelter  them  entirely  from  the 
heat  of  the  fun.  They  are  very  refrefhing  and 
cool  in  fummer. 

The  ftrong  contrary  winds  obliged  us  to  ly 
all  night  at  St.  Joachim. 

Auguft  30th.  This  morning  we  continued 
our  journey  in  fpite  of  the  wind,  which  was  very 
violent  againft  us.  The  water  in  the  river  be- 
gins to  get  a brackifh  tafte,  when  the  tide  is 
higheft,  fo  me  what  below  St.  Joachim ; and  the 
farther  one  goes  down,  the  more  the  faline  tafte 
encreafes.  At  firft  the  weftern  ftiore  of  the  river 
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has  fine,  but  low  corn-fields,  but  foon  after  the 
high  mountains  run  clofe  to  the  river  fide.  Be- 
fore they  come  to  the  river,  the  hilly  fhores  con- 
fift  of  black  lime-flate ; but  as  foon  as  the  high 
mountains  appear  on  the  river  fide,  the  lime- 
ilates  difappear.  For  the  {tone,  of  which  the 
high  mountains  confift,  is  a chalky  rock-ftone, 
mixed  with  glimmer  and  quartz  The  glim- 
mer is  black  ; the  quartz  partly  violet,  and  part- 
ly grey.  All  the  four  conftituent  parts  are  fo 
well  mixed  together,  as  not  to  be  eafily  feparat- 
ed  by  an  inftrument,  though  plainly  diftinguilh- 
able  with  the  eye.  During  our  journey  to-day, 
the  breadth  of  the  river  was  generally  three 
French  miles.  They  fhewed  me  the  turnings 
the  Chips  are  obliged  to  fail  in,  which  feem  to 
be  very  troubleCome,  as  they  are  obliged  to  bear 
away  for  either  Chore  as  occafion  requires,  or  as 
the  rocks  and  fands  in  the  river  oblige  them  to 
do. 

For  the  diftance  of  five  French  miles  we  had 
a very  dangerous  paflage  to  go  through  ; for  the 
whole  weitem  Chore,  along  which  we  rowed, 
confifls  of  very  high  and  fteep  mountains,  where 
we  could  not  have  found  a Angle  place  to  land 
with  fafetv,  during  the  fpace  of  five  miles,  in  cafe 
a high  wind  had  arifen.  There  are  indeed  two 
or  three  openings,  or  holes,  in  the  mountains, 
into  which  one  could  have  drawn  the  boat,  in 
the  greateft  danger.  But  they  are  fo  narrow, 
that  in  cafe  the  boat  could  not  find  them  in  the 
hurry,  it  would  inevitably  be  dallied  againft  the 

* Saxum  micaceo  quarzofo  calcarium. 
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rocks.  Thefe  high  mountains  are  either  quite 
bare,  or  covered  with  fome  fmall  firs  landing 
far  afunder.  In  fome  places  there  are  great  clefts 
going  down  the  mountains,  in  which  trees  grow 
very  clofe  together,  and  are  taller  than  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  mountain  ; fo  that  thofe  places 
look  like  quick-hedges,  planted  on  the  folid 
rock.  Soon  after  we  palled  a fmall  church,  and 
fome  farms  round  it.  The  place  is  called  Petite 
Riviere , and  they  fay  its  inhabitants  are  very  j 
poor,  which  feerns  very  probable.  They  have 
no  more  land  to  cultivate  than  what  lies  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  river,  which  in 
the  widefl  part  is  not  above  three  mufket-fhot, 
and  in  mo  ft  parts  but  one  broad.  About  feven- 
teen  French  miles  from  Quebec  the  water  is  fo 
falty  in  the  river  that  no  one  can  drink  it,  our 
rowers  therefore  provided  themfelves  with  a 
kettle  full  of  frefh  water  this  morning.  About 
five  o’clock  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  bay  St. 
Pauly  and  took  our  lodgings  with  the  priefis,  who 
have  a fine  large  houfe  here,  and  entertained  us 
very  hofpitably. 

Bay  St . Paul  is  a fmall  parifh,  about  eighteen 
Trench  miles  below  Quebec,  lying  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  fhore  of  a bay  formed  by  the  river,  on 
a low  plain.  It  is  furrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains on  every  fide,  one  large  gap  excepted, 
which  is  over  againft  the  river.  All  the  farms 
are  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other.  The 
church  is  reckoned  one  of  the  raoft  ancient  in 
Canada ; which  feerns  to  be  confirmed  by  its 
bad  architecture,  and  want  of  ornaments  ; for 
the  walls  are  formed  of  pieces  of  timber,  ered- 
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td  at  about  two  feet  diflance  from  each  other, 
fupporting  the  roof.  Between  thefe  pieces  of 
timber,  they  have  made  the  walls  of  the  church 
of  lime-flate.  The  roof  is  flat.  The  church 
has  no  fteeple,  but  a bell  fixed  above  the  roof, 
in  the  open  air.  Almofl:  all  the  country  in  this 
neighbourhood  belongs  to  the  priefts,  Who  have 
leafed  it  to  the  farmers.  The  inhabitants  live 
chiefly  upon  agriculture,  and  making  of  tar, 
ivhich  1 all:  is  fold  at  Quebec. 

This  country  being  low,  and  fituated  upon  a 
bay  of  the  river,  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  this 
flat  ground  was  formerly  part  of  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  and  formed  itfelf  either  by  a decreafe 
6f  water  in  the  river,  or  by  an  encreafe  of  earth, 
which  was  carried  upon  it  from  the  continent  by 
the  brooks,  or  thrown  on  it  by  ftorms.  A great 
part  of  the  plants  which  are  to  be  met  with  here 
are  like  wife  marine;  füch  as  glafs-wort,  fea  milk- 
wort, and  fea- fide  peafe  *f* . But  when  I have 
afked  the  inhabitants,  whether  they  find  fhelis 
in  the  ground  by  digging  for  wells,  they  always 
anfwered  in  the  negative.  I received  the  fame 
anfwer  from  thofe  who  live  in  the  low  fields 
diredlly  north  of  Qitebec , and  all  agreed,  that  they 
never  found  any  thing  by  digging,  but  different 
kinds  of  earth  and  fand. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  generally  a 
different  wind  in  the  bay  from  that  in  the  river^ 
which  arifes  from  the  high  mountains,  covered 
with  tall  v^oods,  with  which  it  is  furrounded  on 
every  fide  but  one.  For  example,  when  the 
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wind  comes  from  the  river,  it  ftrikes  againft 
one  of  the  mountains  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay, 
it  is  reflected,  and  confequently  takes  a direction 
quite  different  from  what  it  had  before. 

I found  fand  of  three  kinds  upon  the  fhore; 
one  is  a clear  coarfe  fand,  confiding  of  angulated 
grains  of  quartz,  and  is  very  common  on  the 
fhore ; the  other  is  a fine  black  fand,  which  I 
have  likewife  found  in  abundance  on  the  fhores 
of  lake  Champlain  and  which  is  common  all 
over  Canada . Almoft  every  grain  of  it  is  at- 
tracted by  the  magnet.  Belides  this,  there  is  a 
garnet  coloured  fand  which  is  likewife  very 
fine.  This  may  owe  its  origin  to  the  garnet 
coloured  grains  of  fands  which  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  Rones  and  mountains  here  near  the  fhore. 
The  fand  may  have  arifen  from  the  crumbled 
pieces  of  fome  Rones,  or  the  Rones  may  have 
been  compofed  of  it.  I have  found  both  this 
and  the  black  fand  on  the  fhores,  in  feveral  parts 
of  this  journey  ; but  the  black  fand  was  always 
the  moft  plentiful. 

Anguß  3 i ft.  All  the  high  hills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood lent  up  a fmoke  this  morning,  as  from 
a charcoal-kiln. 

Gnats  are  innumerable  here ; and  as  foon  as 
one  looks  out  of  doors,  they  immediately  attack 
him  ^ and  they  are  ftill  worfe  in  the  woods. 
They  are  exactly  the  fame  gnats  as  our  common 
S wediß  ones,  being  only  fomewhat  lefs  than  the 
North-American  gnats  all  are.  Near  Fort  St. 

* See  p.  199.  of  this  volume. 

f See  p.  199.  of  this  volume. 
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Jean,  I have  like  wife  feen  gnats  which  were  the 
fame  with  ours,  but  they  were  fomewhat  bigger, 
almoft  of  the  fize  of  our  crane-flies*.  Thofe 
which  are  here  are  beyond  meafure  blood-thirfty. 
However,  I comforted  myfelf,  becaufe  the  time 
of  their  difappearance  was  near  at  hand. 

This  afternoon  we  went  ftill  lower  down  the 
river  St.  Lawrence , to  a place,  where,  we  were 
told,  there  were  fllver  or  lead  mines.  Some- 
what below  bay  St.  Paul,  we  pafied  a neck  of 
land,  which  confifts  entirely  of  a grey,  pretty 
compact  lime-ftone,  lying  in  dipping,  and  al- 
mod  perpendicular  ftrata.  It  feems  to  be  merely 
a variety  of  the  black  lime-flates.  The  ftrata 
dip  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  baflet  out  to  the 
north-weft.  The  thicknefs  of  each  is  from  ten 
to  fifteen  inches.  When  the  ftone  is  broken, 
it  has  a ftrong  fmell,  like  ftink-ftone.  We  kept, 
as  before,  to  the  weftern  (hore  of  the  river, 
which  confifts  of  nothing  but  fteep  mountains 
and  rocks.  The  river  is  not  above  three  French 
miles  broad  here.  Now  and  then  we  could  fee 
ftripes  in  the  rock,  of  a fine  white,  loofe,  femi- 
opaque  fpar.  In  fome  places  of  the  river  are 
pieces  of  rock  as  big  as  houfes,  which  had  rolled 
from  the  mountains  in  fpring.  The  places  they 
formerly  occupied  are  plainly  to  be  feen. 

By  way  of  amufement,  I wrote  down  a few 
Algonkin  words,  which  I learnt  from  a Jefuit 
who  has  been  a long  time  among  the  Algonkins . 
They  call  water,  mukuman  the  head,  uftigon  ; 
the  heart,  uta  j the  body,  veetras  $ the  foot. 
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ukhita ; a liitle*boat,  ußj ; a (hip,  nabikoan ; fire, 
Jkute ; hay,  maßioefee ; the  hare,  whabus ; 
(they  have  a verb,  which  exprefies  the  adtion 
of  hunting  hares,  derived  from  the  noun) ; the 
marten,  whabißanis ; the  elk,  moofii*  (but  fo 
that  the  final  u is  hardly  pronounced) ; the  rein- 
deer, atticku ; the  rnoufe,  mawitulßs . They*?- 
who  told  me  thofe  particulars,  likewife  in- 
formed me,  that  he  had  great  reafon  to  believe, 
that,  if  any  Indians  here  owed  their  origin  to 
Tataria,  he  thought  the  Algonkins  certainly  did; 
for  their  language  is  univerfally  fpoken  in  that 
part  of  North- America  which  lies  far  to  the 
weft  of  Canada , towards  Aßa . It  is  laid  £0  be 

a very  copious  language  ; as  for  example,  the 
verb  to  go  upon  the  ice , is  entirely  different  in 
the  Algonkin  from  to  go  upon  dry  land,  to  go  upon 
the  mount  aim.  Sec. 

Late  at  night  we  arrived  at  Terre  dMboule «* 
ment,  which  is  twenty  - two  French  miles  from 
Sliiehec,  and  the  laft  cultivated  place  on  the 
weftern  fihore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  The 
country  lower  down  is  laid  to  be  fo  mountain- 
ous, that  no  body  can  live  in  it,  there  not  being 
a fingle  fpot  of  ground,  which  could  be  tilled. 
A little  church,  belonging  to  this  place,  ftands 
on  the  ihore,  near  the  water. 

* The  famous  moof-deer  is  accordingly  nothing  but  an  elk  ; for 
no  one  can  deny  the  derivation  of  moefe-deer  form  moofu . Con- 
fidering  efpecially,  that  before  the  Iroquefe  or  Five  Nations  grew 
to  that  power,  which  they  at  prefent  have  all  over  North- America* 
the  d! Igonkins  were  then  the  leading  nation  among  the  Indians , and 
their  language  was  of  courfe  then  a moft  univerfal  language  over 
the  greater  part  of  North- America  ; and  though  they  have  been 
very  nearlv  deftroyed  by  the  Iroquefe , their  language  is  ftill  more 
univerfal  in  Canada T than  any  of  the  reft.  F» 
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No  walnut-trees  grow  near  this  village,  nor 
.are  there  any  kinds  of  them  further  north  of 
this  place.  At  bay  St.  Paul , there  are  two  or 
three  walnut-trees  of  that  fpecies  which  the 
Englifl)  call  butter-nut-trees  ; but  they  are  looked 
upon  as  great  rarities,  and  there  are  no  others  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Oaks  of  all  kinds,  will  not  grow  near  this 
place,  nor  lower  down,  or  further  north. 

Wheat  is  the  kind  of  corn  which  is  fown 
in  the  greateft  quantities  here.  The  foil  is 
pretty  fertile,  and  they  have  fometimes  got 
twenty-four  or  twenty-fix  bufhels  from  one, 
though  the  harveft  is  generally  ten  or  twelve 
fold.  The  bread  here  is  whiter  thän  any  where 
elfe  in  Canada . 

The^  fow  plenty  of  oats,  and  it  fucceeds 
better  than  the  wheat. 

They  fow  likewife  a great  quantity  of  peas, 
which  yield  a greater  encreafe  than  any  corn  ; 
and  there  are  examples  of  its  producing  an  hun- 
dred fold. 

Here  are  but  few  birds;  and  thofe  that  pafs 
the  fummer  here,  migrate  in  autumn  ; fo  that 
there  are  no  other  birds  than  fnow-birds,  red 
partridges,  and  ravens,  in  winter.  Even  crows 
do  not  venture  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  rigours 
of  winter,  but  take  flight  in  autumn. 

The  Bull-frogs  live  in  the  pools  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Fire-flies  are  likewife  to  be  found 
here. 

Instead  of  candles,  they  make  ufe  of  lamps 
in  country  places,  in  which  the  burn  train  oil 
of  porpeffes,  which  is  the  common  oil  here. 
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Where  they  have  none  of  it,  they  fupply  its 
place  with  train-oil  of  feals. 

Sept . 1 ft.  There  was  a woman  with  child 

in  this  village,  who  was  now  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  her  age.  She  had  not  had  the  catamenia 
during  eighteen  years.  In  the  year  1748,  fhe 
got  the  fmall-pox,  and  now  fhe  was  very  big. 
She  faid  fhe  was  very  well,  and  could  feel  the 
motions  of  the  foetus.  She  looked  very  well, 
and  had  her  hufband  alive.  This  being  an  un- 
common cafe,  fhe  was  brought  to  the  royal 
phyfician,  M.  Gault  hier , who  accompanied  us 
on  this  journey. 

At  half  an  hour  after  feven  this  morning  we 
went  down  the  river.  The  country  near  Terre 
d'  Fboulement  is  high,  and  confifts  of  hills  of  a 
loofe  mould,  which  ly  in  three  or  four  rows 
above  each  other,  and  are  all  well  cultivated, 
and  moftly  turned  into  corn-fields ; though 
there  are  likewife  meadows  and  paftures. 

The  great  earthquake  which  happened  in 
Canada,  in  February , 1663,  and  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Charlevoix has  done  confider^ble 
damage  to  this  place.  Many  hills  tumbled  down  5 
and  a great  part  of  the  corn-fields  on  the  loweft 
hills  were  deft  roved.  They  fhe  wed  me  feveral 
little  iflands,  which  arofe  in  the  river  on  this 
pccafion. 

There  are  pieces  of  black  lime-flate  fcattered 
pn  thofe  hills,  which  confift  of  mould.  For  the 
fpace  of  eight  French  miles  along  the  fide  of  the 
fiver,  there  is  not  a piece  of  lime-flate  to  be  feen^ 

f See  his  Hißoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  Tom.  II.  p.  m.  125. 
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but  inftead  cf  it,  there  are  high  grey  mountains, 
confiding  of  a rock  ftone,  which  contains  a pur- 
ple and  a chryftaline  quartz,  mixed  with  lime- 
ftone,  and  black  glimmer.  The  roots  of  thefe 
mountains  go  into  the  water.  We  now  begin 
to  fee  the  lime-flates  again. 

Here  are  a number  of  Terns*,  which  fly 
about,  and  make  a noife  along  the  {bore. 

The  river  is  here  computed  at  about  four 
French  miles  broad. 

On  the  fides  of  the  river,  about  two  French 
miles  inland,  there  are  fuch  terraces  of  earth  as 
at  Terre  d’  Eboulement ; but  foon  after  they  are 
fucceeded  by  high  difagreeable  mountains. 

Several  brooks  fall  into  the  river  here,  over 
the  fteep  (bores,  with  a great  noife.  The  fhores 
are  fometimes  feveral  yards  high,  and  confifts 
either  of  earth,  or  of  rock-ftone. 

One  of  thefe  brooks,  which  flows  over  a hill 
of  lime-ftone,  contains  a mineral  water.  It  has 
a ftrong  fmell  of  fulphur,  is  very  clear,  and  does 
not  change  its  colour  when  mixed  with  gall- 
apples.  If  it  is  poured  into  a filver  cup,  it  looks 
as  if  the  cup  was  gilt ; and  the  water  leaves  a 
fediment  of  a crimfon  colour  at  the  bottom. 
The  (tones  and  pieces  of  wood,  which  ly  in  the 
water,  are  covered  with  a (lime,  which  is  pale 
grey  at  the  top,  and  black  at  the  bottom  of  the 
(tone.  This  dime  has  not  much  pungency,  but 
taftes  iike  oil  of  tobaco.  My  hands  had  a fui- 
phureous  fmell  all  day,  heeaufe  I had  handled 
fome  of  the  (limy  fcones. 

* Sterna  hirundot  Linn. 
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The  black  lime- Hate  now  abounds  again,  near 
the  level  of  the  water.  It  lies  in  ftrata,  which 
are  placed  almoft  perpendicularly  near  each 
other,  inclining  a little  towards  W.  S.  W„ 
Each  ftratum  is  between  ten  and  fifteen  inches 
thick.  Moft  of  them  are  fhivered  into  thin 
leaves  at  the  top,  towards  the  day  1 but  in  the 
infide,  whither  neither  fun,  nor  air  and  water 
can  penetrate,  they  are  clofe  and  compact.  Some 
of  thefe  ftones  are  not  quite  black,  but  have  a 
greyifh  cart. 

About  noon  we  arrived  at  Cap  aux  Oyes , or 
Geefe  Cape , which  has  probably  got  its  name 
from  the  number  of  wild  geefe  which  the  French 
found  near  it,  on  their  fir  ft  arrival  in  Canada . 
At  prefent  we  faw  neither  geefe,  nor  any  kind 
of  birds  here,  a fingle  raven  excepted.  Here 
we  were  to  examine  the  renowned  metallic  veins 
in  the  mountain  ; but  found  nothing  more  than 
fmall  veins  of  a fine  white  fpar,  containing  a few 
fpecks  of  lead  ore.  Cap  aux  Oyes  is  computed 
twenty-two,  or  twenty-five  French  miles  diftant 
from  Quebec.  I was  moft  pleafed  by  finding, 
that  moft  of  the  plants  are  the  fame  as  grow  in 
Sweden,  a proof  of  which  I ihali  produce  in  the 
fequel. 

The  fand- reed  * grows  in  abundance  in  the 
fand,  and  prevents  its  being  blown  about  by  the 
wind. 

The  fea-lime  grafs  f likewife  abounds  on  the 
fhores.  Both  it  and  the  preceding  plant  are 

* Arundo  arsnaria  Linn. 

-f  Eljmus  arenarius  kina. 
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called  Seigle  de  mer  % by  the  French . I have 
been  allured  that  thefe  plants  grow  in  great 
plenty  in  Newfoundland , and  on  other  North - 
American  Ihores ; the  places  covered  with  them 
looking,  at  a diftance,  like  corn-fields  $ which 
might  explain  the  paflage  in  our  northern  ac- 
counts, of  the  excellent  w>ine-land  f , which  men- 
tions, that  they  had  found  whole  fields  of  wheat 
growing  wild. 

The  fea-fide  plantain  J is  very  frequent  on 
the  fhore.  The  French  boil  its  leaves  in  a broth 
pn  their  fea-voyages,  or  eat  them  as  a fallad.  It 
may  likewife  be  pickled  like  famphire. 

The  bear-berries  § grow  in  great  abundance 
here.  The  hidians , French , Englifhy  and  Dutch , 
in  thofe  parts  of  North- America  which  I have 
feen,  call  them  Sagackhomi , and  mix  the  leaves 
with  tobacco  for  their  ufe. 

Gale,  or  fweet  willow  ||,  is  likewife  abun- 
dant litre.  The  French  call  it  Laurier , and 
fome  Poivrier . They  put  the  leaves  into  their 
broth,  to  give  it  a pleafant  tafte. 

The  fe a- rocket  $j|  is,  likewife,  not  uncom- 
mon. Its  root  is  pounded,  mixed  with  flour, 
and  eaten  here,  when  there  is  a fcarcity  of  bread. 

* Sea* * * § rye. 

t V inland  det  goda , or  the  good  wine-land,  is  the  name  which 
the  old  Scandinavian  navigators  gave  to  America , which  they  dis- 
covered long  before  Columbus . See  Torfai  Hifloria  Vinlandia  an- 
tiques J-  partis  America ■ feptentrionolis.  Hafnias  1715,  4 to.  and  Mr. 
George  Weßmann's,  A.  M.  Differtadon  on  thatlubjed.  Abo,  1747.  F. 

X Plantago  maritima,  Linn. 

§ Arbutus  uva  urfi , Linn. 

Jj  Myrica  gale,  Linn. 

Bum  as  cable , Linn. 
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The  forb~tree,  or  mountain-afh,  the  cran- 
berry-bufh,  the  juniper-tree,  the  fea-fide  peafe, 
the  Linncea>  and  many  other  Swediß  plants,  are 
likewife  to  be  met  with  here. 

We  returned  to  bay  St.  Paul  to-day.  A grey 
feal  fvvam  behind  the  boat  for  fome  time,  but 
was  not  near  enough  to  be  fhot  at. 

Sept . 2d.  This  morning  we  went  to  fee  the 
filver  or  lead  veins.  They  ly  a little  on  the 
fouth-fide  of  the  mills,  belonging  to  the  priefts. 
The  mountain  in  which  the  veins  ly,  has  the 
fame  conftituent  parts,  as  the  other  high  grey 
rocks  in  this  place,  viz,  a rock-ftone  compofed 
of  a whltilh  or  pale  grey  lime-hone,  a purple  or 
aim  oft  garnet-coloured  quartz,  and  a black  glim- 
mer. The  lime-ftone  is  in  greater  quantities 
here  than  the  other  parts 5 and  is  is  fo  fine  as  to 
be  hardly  vifible.  It  effervefces  very  ftrongly 
with  aqua fortis . The  purple  or  garnet-coloured 
quartz  is  next  in  quantity 3 lies  fcattered  in  ex- 
ceeding fmall  grains,  and  ftrikes  fire  when  ftruck 
with  a fteei.  The  little  black  particles  of  glim- 
mer follow  next  3 and  laft  of  all,  the  tranfpa- 
rent  cryftalline  fpeckles  of  quartz.  There  are 
fome  fmall  grains  of  fpar  in  the  lime-ftone.  All 
the  different  kinds  of  ftone  are  very  well  mixed 
together,  except  that  the  glimmer  now  and  then 
forms  little  veins  and  lines.  The  ftone  is  very 
hard  3 but  when  expofed  to  fun~fhine  and  the 
open  air,  it  changes  fo  much  as  to  look  quite 
rotten,  and  becomes  friable  3 and  in  that  cafe,  its 
conftituent  particles  grow  quite  undiftinguifti- 
able.  The  mountain  is  quite  full  of  perpendicular 
difts,  in  which  the  veins  of  lead-ore  run  from 

E.  S.  E. 
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£.  S.  E,  to  W.  N.  W.  It  feems  the  moun- 
tain had  formerly  got  cracks  here,  which  were 
afterwards  filled  up  with  a kind  of  ftone,  in 
which  the  lead-ore  was  generated.  That  ftone 
which  contains  the  load-ore  is  a foft,  white,  often 
femidiaphanous  fpar,  whi^h  works  very  eafily. 
In  it  there  are  fometimes  ftripes  of  a fnowy  white 
lime-ftone,  and  almoft  always  veins  of  a green 
kind  of  ftone  like  quartz.  This  fpar  has  many 
cracks,  and  divides  into  fuch  pieces  as  quartz; 
but  is  much  lofter,  never  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel, 
does  not  efFervefce  with  acids,  and  is  not  fmooth 
to  the  touch.  It  feems  to  be  a fpecies  of  Mr, 
Profefior  Wallerius' s vitrefcent  fpar*.  There 
are  fometimes  fmall  pieces  of  a greyifh  quartz 
in  this  fpar,  which  emit  ftrong  fparks  of  fire, 
when  ftruck  with  a fteel.  In  thefe  kinds  of 
ftone  the  lead-ore  is  lodged.  It  commonly  lies 
in  little  lumps  of  the  fize  of  peas;  but  fome- 
times in  fpecks  of  an  inch  fquare,  or  bigger. 
The  ore  is  very  clear,  and  lies  in  little  cubes -p. 
It  is  generally  very  poor,  a few  places  excepted. 
The  veins  of  foft  fpar,  and  other  kinds  of  ftone, 
are  very  narrow,  and  commonly  from  ten  to 
fifteen  inches  broad.  In  a few  places  they  are 
twenty  inches  broad ; and  in  one  (ingle  place 
twenty-two  and  a half.  The  brook  which  in- 
terfedts  the  mountain  towards  the  mills,  runs 
down  fo  deep  into  the  mountain,  that  the  dis- 
tance from  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  to  the  bottom 

* See  Wallerius's  Mineralogy,  Germ.  ed.  p.  87.  Fcrß.  Introd* 
$0  Mineralogy,  p.  13. 

+ It  is  a cubic  lead-ore,  or  lead-glance . Forßer' s Introd.  to  Mi- 
neralogy, p.  51, 
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of  the  brook,  is  near  twelve  yards.  Here  I 
examined  the  veins,  and  found  that  they  always 
keep  the  fame  breadth,  not  encreafing  near  the 
bottom  of  the  brook ; and  likewife,  that  they 
are  no  richer  below,  than  at  the  top.  From 
hence  it  may  be  eafily  concluded,  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  finking  mines  here.  Of  thefe  veins 
there  are  three  or  four  in  this  neighbourhood, 
at  fome  diftance  from  each  other,  but  all  of  the 
fame  quality.  The  veins  are  almoft  perpendi- 
cular, fometimes  deviating  a little.  When  pieces 
of  the  green  (lone  befpret-m'entioned  ly  in  the 
water,  a great  deal  of  the  adherent  white  fpar 
and  lime-ftone  is  confumed  ; but  the  green  ftone 
remains  untouched.  That  part  of  the  veins 
which  is  turned  towards  the  air  is  always  very 
rough,  became  the  fun,  air,  and  rain,  have 
mouldered  a great  part  of  the  fpar  and  lime- 
ftone;  but  the  green  ftone  has  refilled  their 
attacks.  They  fometimes  find  deep  holes  in 
thefe  veins,  filled  with  mountain  cryftals,  The 
greateft  quantity  of  lead  or  fiiver  ore  is  to  he 
found  next  to  the  rock,  or  even  on  the  fides  of 
vein.  There  are  now  and  then  little  grains  of 
pyrites  in  the  fpar,  which  have  a fine  gold  co- 
lour. The  green  ftone  when  pounded,  and  put 
on  a red-hot  fhovel,  burns  with  a blue  flame. 
Some  fay,  they  can  then  obferve  a fulphureous 
fmdl,  which  I could  never  perceive,  though  my 
fenfe  of  fmelling  is  very  periedt.  When  this 
green  ftone  is  grown  quite  red-hot,  it  loofes  its 
green  colour,  and  acquires  a whitifh  one,  but 
will  not  efiervefce  with  aqua  forth, 
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The  fulphureous  fprings  (if  I may  fo  call 
them)  are  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which 
contains  the  filver,  or  lead  ore.  Several  fprings 
join  here,  and  form  a little  brook.  The  water 
in  thofe  brooks  is  covered  with  a white  mem- 
brane, and  leaves  a white,  mealy  matter  on  the 
trees,  and  other  bodies  in  its  way  ; this  matter 
has  a flrong  fulphureous  fmell.  Trees  covered 
with  this  mealy  matter,  when  dried  and  fet  on 
fire,  burn  with  a blue  flame,  and  emit  a fmell 
of  fulphur.  The  water  does  not  change  by  be- 
ing mixed  with  gall-apples,  nor  does  it  change 
blue  paper  into  a different  colour,  which  is  put: 
into  it.  It  makes  no  good  lather  with  foap. 
Silver  is  tarnifhed,  and  turns  black,  if  kept  in 
this  water  for  a little  while.  The  blade  of  a 
knife  was  turned  quite  black,  after  it  had  lain 
about  three  hours  in  it.  It  has  a difagreeable 
fmell,  which,  they  fay,  it  fpreads  flill  more  in 
rainy  weather.  A number  of  grafshoppers  were 
fallen  into  it  at  prefect.  The  inhabitants  ufed 
this  water,  as  a remedy  againfi  the  itch. 

In  the  afternoon  we  fent  to  fee  another  vein, 
which  had  been  fpoken  of  as  filver-ore.  It  lies 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  norrfi-eafl  of 
bay  St.  Pauly  near  a point  of  land  called  Cap  au 
Corbeaiiy  clofe  to  the  fhore  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence. The  mountain  in  which  thefe  veins  ly, 
confifi:  of  a pale  red  vitrefcent  fpar,  a black 
glimmer,  a pale  lime-done,  purple  or  garnet- 
coloured  grains  of  quartz,  and  fome  tranfparent 
quartz.  Sometimes  the  reddißi  'vitrefcent  fpar 
is  the  moll  abundant,  and  lies  in  long  ftripes  of 
fmall  hard  grains.  Sometimes  the  fine  black 
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glimmer  abounds  more  than  the  remaining  con-* 
ftituent  parts ; and  thefe  two  laft  kinds  of  ftone 
generally  run  in  alternate  ftripes.  The  white 
lime-ftone  which  confifts  of  almoft  invifible 
particles,  is  mixed  in  among  them.  The 
garnet-coloured  quartz  grains  appear  here  and 
there,  and  fometimes  form  whole  ftripes.  They 
are  as  big  as  pin’s  heads,  round,  fhining,  and 
ftrike  fire  with  ffeeh  All  thefe  ftones  are  very 
hard,  and  the  mountains  near  the  fea  confift: 
entirely  of  them.  They  fometimes  ly  in  almoft 
perpendicular  ftrata,  of  ten  or  fifteen  inches 
thicknefs.  The  ftrata,  however,  point  with 
their  upper  ends  to  the  north-weft,  and  go  up- 
wards from  the  river,  as  if  the  water,  which  is 
clofe  to  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  mountains, 
had  forced  the  ftrata  to  lean  on  that  fide.  Thefe 
mountains  contain  very  narrow  veins  of  a white, 
and  fometimes  of  a greenifh,  fine,  femi diapha- 
nous, foft  fpar,  which  crumbles  eafily  into 
grains.  In  this  fpar  they  very  frequently  find 
fpecks,  which  look  like  a calamine  blend 
Now  and  then,  and  but  very  feldom,  there  is  a 
grain  of  lead-ore.  The  mountains  near  the 
fhore  confift  fometimes  of  a black  fine-grained 
horn- ftone,  and  a ferruginous  lime-ftone.  The 
horn-ftone  in  that  cafe  is  always  in  three  or  four 
times  as  great  a quantity  as  the  lime-ftone. 

In  this  neighbourhood  there  is  likewife  a 
fulphureous  fpring,  having  exactly  the  fame 
qualities  as  that  which  I have  before  defcribed. 

* Forßer’s  Introd.  to  Mineralogy,  p.  50.  Zincum  ßerilumt 
Lmn.  Sylt.  Nat.  III.  p.  126.  Ed.  XU. 
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The  broad-leaved  Reed  Mace  * grows  In  the 
very  fpring,  and  fucceeds  extremely  well.  A 
mountain-afh  flood  near  it,  whofe  berries  were 
of  a pale  yellow  fading  colour,  whereas  on  all 
other  mountain-afhes  they  have  a deep  red 
colour. 

They  make  great  quantities  of  tar  at  bay 
St.  Paul.  We  now  pafled  near  a place  in  which 
they  burn  tar,  during  fummer.  It  is  exactly 
the  fame  with  ours  in  Eaß-Bothnia,  only  fome- 
what  lefs ; though  I have  been  told,  that  there 
are  fometimes  very  great  manufactures  of  it 
here.  The  tar  is  made  folely  of  the  Pin  rouge 
or  red  Pine.  All  other  firs,  of  which  here  are 
feveral  kinds,  are  not  fit  for  this  purpofe,  be- 
caufe  they  do  not  give  tar  enough  to  repay  the 
trouble  the  people  are  at.  They  make  ufe  of 
the  roots  alone,  which  are  quite  full  of  refin, 
and  which  they  dig  out  of  the  ground;  and  of 
about  two  yards  of  the  ftem,  juft  above  the 
root,  laying  afide  all  the  reft.  They  have  not 
yet  learnt  the  art  of  drawing  the  refin  to  one 
fide  of  the  tree,  by  peeling  off  the  bark  ; at 
leaft  they  never  take  this  method.  The  tar- 
barrels  are  but  about  half  the  fize  of  ours.  A 
ton  holds  forty-fix  pots,  and  fells  at  prefent  for 
twenty-five  francs  at  Quebec.  The  tar  is  rec- 
koned pretty  good. 

The  land  on  the  {bore  of  the  river  St  Law- 
rence, confifts  in  fome  places  of  a kind  of  pearl- 
fand.  The  grains  are  of  quartz,  fmali  and 

* Typha  latifolia , Linn. 

f Pinus  foliis  geminis  longis ; ramis  triplici  fafciculo  foliorum 
terminatis,  conis  ovatis  hevibus.  Flor.  Canad . 
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femidiaphanouS.  In  feme  places,  it  confifis  of 
little  particles  of  glimmer  ; and  there  are  like«* 
wife  fpots,  covered  with  the  garnet-coloured 
fand,  which  I have  before  defcribed,  and  which 
abounds  in  Canada. 

Sept.  4th.  The  mountains  hereabouts  were 
covered  with  a very  thick  fog  to-day,  refembling 
the  fmoak  of  a char  coal-kiln0  Many  of  thefe 
mountains  are  very  high.  During  my  flay  iri 
Canada , I afked  many  people,  who  have  travelled 
much  in  North  - America , whether  they  ever  met 
with  mountains  fo  high,  that  the  fnow  never 
melts  on  them  in  winter;  to  which  they  always 
anfwered  in  the  negative.  They  fay  that  the 
fnow  fometimes  flays  on  the  high  eft,  viz.  on 
fome  of  thofe  between  Canada  and  the  Englifh 
colonies,  during  a great  part  of  the  fummer $ 
but  that  it  melts  as  foon  as  the  great  heat 
begins. 

Every  countryman  fows  as  much  flax  as  he 
wants  for  his  own  ufe.  They  had  already  taken 
it  op  fome  time  ago,  and  fpread-  it  on  the  fields, 
meadows,  and  paftures,  in  order  to  bleach  it. 
It  was  very  fhort  this  year  in  Canada . 

They  find  iron-ore  in  feveral  places  here- 

M 

abouts.  A I mod  a Swedifti  mile  from  bay  St» 
Paul , op  in  the  country,  there  is  a whole  moun- 
tain full  of  iron- ore.  The  country  round  it  is’ 
covered  with  a thick  fore  A,  and  has  many  rivu- 
lets of  different  fizes,  which  feem  to  make  the 
erection  of  iron-works  very  eafv  here.  But  the 
government  having  as  yet  fuftered  very  much 
by  the  iron- works  . at  Preis  Rivieres , nobody 
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ventures  to  propofe  any  thing  further  in  that 
way. 

Sept . 5th.  Early  this  morning  we  fet  out 
on  our  return  to  Quebec.  We  continued  our 
journey  at  noon,  notwithftanding  the  heavy 
rain  and  thunder  incommoded  us.  At  that 
time  we  were  juft  at  Petite  Riviere , and  the 
tide  beginning  to  ebb,  it  was  impoffible  for  us 
to  come  up  againft  it;  therefore  we  lay  by  here, 
and  went  on  (hore. 

Petite  Riviere  is  a little  village,  on  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence , and  lies 
on  a little  rivulet,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
name.  The  houfes  are  built  of  ftone,  and  are 
difperfed  over  the  country.  Here  is  likewife  a 
fine  little  church  of  ftone.  To  the  weft  of  the 
village  are  fome  very  high  mountains,  which 
caufe  the  fun  to  fet  three  or  four  hours  fooner 
here  than  ordinary.  The  river  St.  Lawrence 
annually  cuts  off  a piece  of  land,  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  village,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  fear 
they  will  in  a fhort  time  lofe  all  the  land  they 
poftefs  here,  which  at  moft  is  but  a mulket 
fhot  broad.  All  the  houfes  here  are  very  full 
of  children. 

The  lime-flates  on  the  hills  are  of  two  kinds. 
One  is  a black  one,  which  I have  often  men- 
tioned, and  on  which  the  town  of  Quebec  is 
built.  The  other  is  generally  black,  and  fome« 
times  dark  grey,  and  feems  to  be  a fpecies  of 
the  former.  It  is  called  Pierre  a chaux  here. 
It  is  chiefly  diftinguifhed  from  the  former,  by 
being  cut  very  eafily,  giving  a very  white  lime, 
when  burnt,  and  not  eafily  mouldering  into 
Vol.  II.  A a fhivers 
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fhivers  in  the  air.  The  walls  of  the  houfes 
here  are  entirely  made  of  this  flate ; and  like- 
wife  the  chimnies,  thofe  places  excepted  which 
are  expofed  to  the  greateft  fire,  where  they  place 
pieces  of  grey  rock-ftone,  mixed  with  a deal 
of  glimmer.  The  mountains  near  Petite  Riviere 
confift  merely  of  a grey  rock-ftone,  which  is 
entirely  the  fame  with  that  which  I defcribed 
near  the  lead-mines  of  bay  St.  Paul . The 

foot  of  thefe  mountains  confifts  of  one  of  the 
lime-fiate  kinds.  A great  part  of  the  Canada 
mountains  of  grey  rock-ftone  ftand  on  a kind 
of  flate,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  grey  rocks 
of  Wefi-Gothland  in  Sweden . 

Sept.  6th.  They  catch  eels  and  porpefles 
here,  at  a certain  feafon  of  the  year,  viz.  at  the 
end  of  September , and  during  the  whole  month 
of  Odlober.  The  eels  come  up  the  river  at  that 
time,  and  are  caught  in  the  manner  I have  be- 
fore defcribed.  They  are  followed  by  the  por- 
pefles, which  feed  upon  them.  The  greater 
the  quantity  of  eels  is,  the  greater  is  likewife 
the  number  of  porpefles,  which  are  caught  in 
the  following  manner.  When  the  tide  ebbs 
in  the  river,  the  porpefles  commonly  go  down 
along  the  fides  of  the  river,  catching  the  eels 
which  they  find  there.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place  therefore  flick  little  twigs,  or  branches 
with  leaves,  into  the  river,  in  a curve  line  or 
arch,  the  ends  of  which  look  towards  the  (höre, 
but  ftand  at  fame  diftance  from  it,  leaving  a 
paflage  there.  The  branches  ftand  about  two 
feet  diftant  from  each  other.  When  the  por- 
pefles come  among  ft  them,  and  perceive  the 
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ruftling  the  water  makes  with  the  leaves,  they 
dare  not  venture  to  proceed,  fearing  left  there 
fhould  be  a fnare,  or  trap,  and  endeavour  to  go 
back.  Mean  while  the  water  has  receded  fo 
much,  that  in  going  back  they  light  upon  one 
of  the  ends  of  the  arch,  whofe  moving  leaves 
frighten  them  again.  In  this  confufion  they 
fwim  backwards  and  forwards,  till  the  water  is 
entirely  ebbed  off,  and  they  ly  on  the  bottom, 
where  the  inhabitants  kill  them.  They  give  a 
great  quantity  of  train-oil. 

Near  the  fhore,  is  a grey  clay,  full  of  ferru- 
ginous cracks,  and  pierced  by  worms.  The 
holes  are  fmall,  perpendicular,  and  big  enough 
to  admit  a middling  pin.  Their  fides  are  like-, 
wife  ferruginous,  and  half-petrified  ; and  where 
the  clay  has  been  waftied  away  by  the  water, 
the  reft  looks  like  ochre-coloured  ftumps  of 
tobacco-pipe  tubes. 

At  noon  we  left  Petite  Riviere , and  continu- 
ed our  journey  towards  St.  Joachim . 

Between  Petite  Riviere , which  lies  in  a 
little  bay,  and  St.  Joachim , the  weftern  ftiore 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  confifts  of  prominent 
mountains,  between  which  there  are  feveral 
fmall  bays.  They  have  found,  by  long  expe- 
rience, that  there  is  always  a wind  oh  thefe 
mountains,  even  when  it  is  calm  at  Petite 
Riviere.  And  when  the  wind  is  pretty  high  at 
the  laft-mentioned  place,  it  is  not  advifeable  to 
go  to  Quebec  in  a boat,  the  wind  and  waves, 
in  that  cafe,  being  very  high  near  thefe  moun- 
tains. We  had  at  prefent  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
periencing it.  In  the  creeks  between  the  moun- 
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tains,  the  water  was  almoft  quite  fmooth;  but 
on  our  coming  near  one  of  the  points  formed  by 
the  high  mountains,  the  waves  encreafed,  and 
the  wind  was  fo  high,  that  two  people  were 
forced  to  take  care  of  the  helm,  and  the  mail 
broke  feveral  times.  The  waves  are  likewife 
greatly  encreafed  by  the  ftrong  current  near 
thofe  points  or  capes. 

Sept . 7th.  A little  before  noon,  we  con- 
tinued our  voyage  from  St.  Joachim. 

They  employ  tree-mufhrooms  very  frequent* 
ly  inflead  of  tinder.  Thofe  which  are  taken 
from  the  fugar-maple  are  reckoned  the  beft; 
thofe  of  the  red  maple  are  next  in  goodnefs ; 
and  next  to  them,  thofe  of  the  fugar-birch. 
For  want  of  thefe,  they  likewife  make  ufe  of 
thofe  which  grow  on  the  afp-tree  or  tremble. 

There  are  no  other  ever-green  trees  in  this 
part  of  Canada  than  the  thuya,  the  yew,  and 
fome  of  the  fir  kind. 

The  thuya  is  efleemed  for  refilling  putre- 
faction much  longer  than  any  other  wood;  and 
next  in  goodnefs  to  it  is  the  pine,  called  perujje 
here. 

They  make  cheefe  in  feveral  places  here- 
abouts. That  of  the  ifle  of  Orleans  is,  how- 
ever, reckoned  the  belt.  This  kind  is  final], 
thin,  and  round  ; and  four  of  them  weigh  about 
a French  pound.  Twelve  of  them  fell  for 
thirty  fols.  A pound  of  fait  butter  cofls  ten 
fols  at  Quebec,  and  of  frefh  butter  fifteen  fols. 
Formerly,  they  could  get  a pound  of  butter  for 
four  fols  here. 
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The  corn-fields  towards  the  river  are  floping ; 
they  are  differed  to  ly  fallow  and  to  be  fown  al- 
ternately. The  fown  ones  looked  yellow  at  this 
diftance,  and  the  fallow  ones  green.  The  weeds 
are  left  on  the  latter  all  dimmer,  for  the  cattle 
to  feed  upon. 

The  adi  wood  furnifhes  the  bed:  hoops  for 
tuns  here;  and  for  want  of  it,  they  take  the 
thuya,  little  birch-trees,  wild  cherry-trees,  and 
others. 

The  hills  near  the  river,  on  the  weftern  fide, 
cppofite  the  ifle  of  Orlea?js , are  very  high  and 
pretty  deep.  They  confid,  in  mod  part,  of 
black  lime-date.  There  are  likewife  fome  fpots 
which  confid:  of  a rock-done,  which,  at  fird 
fight,  looks  like  a fand-done,  and  is  compofed 
of  grey  quartz,  a reddifh  lime-done,  a little 
grey  lime-done,  and  fome  pale  grey  grains  of 
fand.  Thefe  parts  of  the  done  are  fmall  and 
pretty  equally  mixed  with  each  other.  The 
done  looks  red,  with  a greyifh  cad,  and  is  very 
hard.  It  lies  in  drata,  one  above  another.  The 
thicknefs  of  each  dratum  is  about  five  inches. 
It  is  remakable,  that  there  are  both  elevated 
and  hollow  imprefiions  of  pedinites  on  the  fur- 
face,  where  one  likewife  meets  with  the  petri- 
fied fhells  themfelves ; but  on  breaking  the 
done,  it  does  not  even  contain  the  lead  vedige 
of  an  impreflion  or  petrified  (hell.  All  the  im~ 
preffions  are  fmall,  about  the  length  and  breadth 
of  an  inch.  The  particulars  of  quartz  in  the 
done  drike  fire  with  deel,  and  the  particulars 
of  lime-done  effcrvefce  drongly  with  aqua- 
fortis. The  upper  and  lower  furfaces  of  the 
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ftrata  confift  of  lime-ftone,  and  the  inner  parts 
of  quartz.  They  break  great  quantities  of  this 
ftone  in  order  to  build  houfes  of  it,  pave  floors 
with  it,  and  make  ftair-cafes  of  it.  Great  quan- 
tities of  it  are  fent  to  Quebec,  It  is  remarkable, 
that  there  are  petrifa&ions  in  this  ftone,  but 
never  any  in  the  black  lime-flates. 

The  women  dye  their  woollen  yarn  yellow 
with  feeds  of  gale  *,  which  is  called  poivrier 
here,  and  grows  abundant  in  wet  places. 

This  evening,  M.  Gaulthier  and  I went  to 
fee  the  water-fall  at  Montmorenci.  The  coun- 
try near  the  river  is  high  and  level,  and  laid  out 
Into  meadows.  Above  them  the  high  and  fteep 
hills  begin»  which  are  covered  with  a cruft  of 
mould,  and  turned  into  corn-fields.  In  fome 
very  fteep  places,  and  near  the  rivulets,  the  hills 
confift  of  mere  black  lime-flate,  which  is  often 
crumbled  into  ftnall  pieces,  like  earth.  All  the 
fields  below  the  hills  are  full  of  fuch  pieces  of 
lime-flate.  In  fome  more  elevated  places,  the 
earth  confifts  of  a pale  red  colour ; and  the  li me- 
lkte s are  likewife  reddilh. 

The  water- fall  near  Montmorenci  is  one  of 
the  high  eft  I ever  law.  It  is  in  a river  whofe 
breadth  is  not  very  confiderable,  and  falls  over 
the  fteep  fide  of  a hill,  confuting  entirely  of  black 
lime-flate.  The  fall  is  now  at  the  bottom  of  a 
little  creek  of  the  river.  Both  Tides  of  the  creek 
confift  merely  of  black  lime-flate,  which  is  very 
much  cracked  and  tumbled  down.  The  hill  of 
lime-flate  under  the  water- fall  is  quite  perpendi- 

9 Myrica  gale.  Linn. 
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cular,  and  one  cannot  look  at  it  without  aflonifh- 
ment.  The  rain  of  the  preceding  days  had  en- 
creafed  the  water  in  the  river,  which  gave  the 
fall  a grander  appearance.  The  breadth  of  the 
fall  is  not  above  ten  or  twelve  yards.  Its  per- 
pendicular height  Mr.  Gaulthier  and  I guefled  to 
be  between  a hundred  and  ten,  and  a hundred 
and  twenty  feet ; and  on  our  return  to  Quebec, 
we  found  our  guefs  confirmed  by  feveral  gentle- 
men, who  had  actually  meafured  the  fall,  and 
found  it  to  be  nearly  as  we  had  conje&ured. 
The  people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  ex- 
aggerate  in  their  accounts  of  it,  abfolutely  declar- 
ing that  it  is  three  hundred  feet  high.  Father 
Charlevoix  * is  too  fparing,  in  giving  it  only 
forty  feet  in  height.  At  the  bottom  of  the  fall 
there  is  always  a thick  fog  of  vapours  fpreading 
about  the  water,  being  refolved  into  them  by 
its  violent  fall.  This  fog  occafions  almoft  per- 
petual rain  here,  which  is  more  or  lefs  heavy, 
in  proportion  to  its  diftance  from  the  fall.  Mr. 
Gaulthier  and  myfelf,  together  with  the  man 
who  (hewed  us  the  way,  were  willing  to  come 
nearer  to  the  falling  water,  in  order  to  examine 
more  accurately  how  it  came  down  from  fuch  a 
height,  and  how  the  ftone  behind  the  water 
looked.  But,  being  about  twelve  yards  off  the 
fall,  a fudden  guft  of  wind  blew  a thick  fog  up- 
on us,  which,  in  lefs  than  a minute,  had  wet  us 
as  thoroughly  as  if  we  had  walked  for  half  an 
hour  in  a heavy  fhower.  We  therefore  hurried 
away  as  fad:  as  we  could.  The  noife  of  the 


* See  his  Hißoire  de  la  Nouv.  France , tom*  v.  p.  m.  ico. 
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fall  is  fometimes  heard  at  Quebec,  which  is  two 
French  miles  off  to  the  foiuhward ; and  this  is  a 
lign  of  a north-eaft  wind*  At  other  times,  it 
can  be  well  heard  in  the  villages,  a good  way 
lower  to  the  north  ; and  it  is  then  reckoned  an 
undoubted  fign  of  a fo  nth -weft  wind,  or  of  rain. 
Tne  black  lime-flate  on  the  fides  of  the  fall  lies 
in  dipping,  and  almoft  perpendicular  ftrata.  In 
thefe  lime-flate  ftrata  are  the  following  kinds  of 
ftone  to  be  met  with. 

Fibrous  gypfum  This  lies  in  very  thin 
leaves  between  the  cracks  of  the  lime-flate.  Its 
colour  is  a fnowy  white.  I have  found  it  in  fe- 
deral parts  of  Canada , in  the  fame  black  lime- 
ftone. 

Pierre  d Calumet . This  is  the  French  name 
of  a ftone  difpofed  in  ftrata  between  the  lime- 
flate,  and  of  which  they  make  almoft  all  the  to- 
bacco-pipe heads  in  the  country.  The  thick- 
nefs  of  the  ftrata  is  different.  I have  feen  pieces 
near  fifteen  inches  thick;  but  they  are  common- 
ly between  four  and  five  inches  thick.  When 
the  ftone  is  long  expofed  to  the  open  air  or 
heat  of  the  fun,  it  gets  a yellow  colour ; but  in 
the  infide  it  is  grey.  It  is  a lime-ftone  of  fuch 
a compaönefs,  that  its  particles  are  not  diftin- 
guifhable  by  the  naked  eye.  It  is  pretty  foft, 
and  will  bear  cutting  with  a knife.  From  this 
quality,  the  people  likewife  judge  of  the  goodnefs 
of  the  ftone  for  tobacco-pipe  heads ; for  the  hard 
pieces  of  it  are  not  fo  fit  for  ufe  as  the  fofter 


* Gypfum  ami  ant  i for  me.  Waller.  Min.  Germ.  ed.  p,  74.  Fibrous 
s>r  radiated  gypfum,  Forß.  Introd.  to  Mineralogy,  p.  16. 
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ones.  I have  feen  fome  of  thefe  ftones  (hivering 
into  thin  leaves  on  the  outfide,  where  they  were 
expofed  to  the  fun.  All  the  tobacco  pipe  heads, 
which  the  common  people  in  Canada  make  ufe 
of,  are  made  of  this  ftone,  and  are  ornamented 
in  different  ways.  A great  part  of  the  gentry 
likewife  make  ufe  of  them,  efpecially  when 
they  are  on  a journey.  The  Indians  have  em- 
ployed this  ftone  for  the  fame  purpofes  for  feve- 
ral  ages  paft,  and  have  taught  it  the  Europeans . 
The  heads  of  the  tobacco-pipes  are  naturally  of 
a pale  grey  colour;  but  they  are  blackened 
whilft  they  are  quite  new,  to  make  them  look 
better.  They  cover  the  head  all  over  with 
greafe,  and  hold  it  over  a burning  candle,  or 
any  other  fire,  by  which  means  it  gets  a good 
black  colour,  which  is  encreafed  by  frequent 
ufe.  The  tubes  of  the  pipes  are  always  made  of 
wood  *. 

There  are  no  coals  near  this  fall,  or  in  the 
fteep  hills  clofe  to  it.  However,  the  people 
in  the  neighbouring  village  (hewed  me  a piece 
of  coal,  which,  they  faid,  they  had  found  on 
one  of  the  hills  about  the  fall. 

We  arrived  at  Quebec  very  late  at  night. 

Sept.  8.  Intermitting  fevers  of  all  kinds 
are  very  rare  at  Quebec , as  Mr.  Gaulthier  affirms. 

* All  over  Poland , Rufita,  Turky , and  Tart  ary,  they  ftnoke 
out  of  pipes  made  of  a kind  of  flone-marle,  to  which  they  fix  long 
wooden  tubes ; for  which  latter  purpofe,  they  commonly  employ 
the  young  fhoots  of  the  various  kinds  of  Jpiraea,  which  have  a 
kind  of  pith  eafily  to  be  thruft  out.  The  ftone-marie  is  called 
generally  fea-fcum,  being  pretty  foft ; and  by  the  Tartars,  in 
Crimea,  it  is  called  kejfekil.  And  as  it  cuts  fo  eafily,  various 
figures  are  curioufly  carved  in  it,  when  it  is  worked  into  pipe- 
heads,  which  often  are  mounted  with  fiiver.  F. 
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On  the  contrary,  they  are  very  common  near 
Fort  St.  Frederic , and  near  Fort  Detroit,  which 
is  a French  colony,  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Huron , in  forty-three  degrees  north  latitude. 

Some  of  the  people  of  quality  make  ufe  of 
ice-cellars,  to  keep  beer  cool  in,  during  fummer, 
and  to  keep  frefh  flefh,  which  would  not  keep 
long  in  the  great  heat.  Thefe  ice-cellars  are 
commonly  built  of  {tone,  under  the  houfe.  The 
walls  of  it  are  covered  with  boards,  becaufe  the 
ice  is  more  eafily  confumed  by  ftones.  In  winter 
they  fill  it  with  fnow,  which  is  beat  down  with 
the  feet,  and  covered  with  water.  They  then 
open  the  cellar  holes  and  the  door,  to  admit  the 
cold.  It  is  cuftomary  in  fummer  to  put  a piece 
of  ice  into  the  water  or  wine  which  is  to  be 
drank. 

All  the  fait  which  is  made  ufe  of  here  is  im- 
ported from  France . They  can  make  good  fait 
here  of  the  fea  water ; but  France  keeping  the 
fait  trade  entirely  to  itfelf,  they  do  not  go  on 
with  it  here. 

The  Efquimaux  are  a particular  kind  of  Ame~ 
rican  favages,  who  live  only  near  the  water,  and 
never  far  in  the  country,  on  Terra  Labrador , be- 
tween the  moft  outward  point  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudfon  s bay.  I 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  one  of 
them.  1 have  fpoken  with  many  Frenchmen  who 
have  feen  them,  and  had  them  on  board  their 
own  veffels.  I fhall  here  give  a brief  hiftory  of 
them,  according  to  their  unanimous  accounts. 

The  Efquimaux  are  entirely  different  from 
the  Indians  of  North- America t in  regard  to  their 
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complexion  and  their  language.  They  are  al- 
mod  as  white  as  Europeans , and  have  little  eyes : 
the  men  have  likewife  beards.  The  Indians , on 
the  contrary,  are  copper-coloured,  and  the  men 
have  no  beards.  The  Efquimaux  language  is  faid 
to  contain  fome  European  words  *.  Their 
houfes  are  either  caverns  or  clefts  in  the  moun- 
tains, or  huts  of  turf  above  ground.  They  ne- 
ver fow  or  plant  vegetables,  living  chiefly  on  va- 
rious kinds  of  whales,  on  feals  *f*,  and  wal- 
rufles  J.  Sometimes  they  likewife  catch  land 
animals,  on  which  they  feed.  They  eat  mod  of 
their  meat  quite  raw.  Their  drink  is  water  ; 
and  people  have  likewife  feen  them  drinking  the 
fea- water,  which  was  like  brine. 

Their  (hoes,  ftockings,  breeches,  and  jackets, 
are  made  of  feal-lkins  well  prepared,  and  fewed 
together  with  nerves  of  whales,  which  may  be 
twitted  like  threads,  and  are  very  tougfy.  Their 
cloaths,  the  hairy  fide  of  which  is  turned  out- 
wards, are  fewed  together  fo  well,  that  they  can 
go  up  to  their  fhoulders  in  the  water  without 
wetting  their  under  cloaths.  Under  their  upper 
cloaths,  they  wear  fhirts  and  waiftcoats  made  of 

* The  Moravian  brethren  in  Grönland,  coming  once  over  with 
fome  Greenlanders  to  Terra  Labrador , the  Efquimaux  ran  away  at 
their  appearance  ; but  they  ordered  one  of  their  Greenlanders  to  call 
them  back  in  his  language.  The  Efquimaux  hearing  his  voice, 
and  undemanding  the  language,  immediately  flopped,  came  back, 
and  were  glad  to  find  a countryman,  and  wherever  they  went, 
among  the  other  Efquimaux , they  gave  out,  that  one  of  their  bre- 
thren was  returned.  This  proves  the  Efquimaux  to  be  of  a tribe 
different  from  any  European  nation,  as  the  Greenland  language  has 
no  fimiliarity  with  any  language  in  Europe . F. 

f Pboca  vitulina.  Linn. 

{ Trie  be  cbus  rofmarus.  Linn. 
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feals  ikins,  prepared  fo  well  as  to  be  quite  foft. 

I faw  one  of  their  womens  drefles ; a cap,  a 
waiftcoat,  and  coat,  made  all  of  one  piece  of  feaFs 
Ikin  well  prepared,  foft  to  the  touch,  and  the 
hair  on  the  oatfide.  There  is  a long  train  be- 
hind at  their  coats,  which  fcarce  reach  them  to 
the  middle  of  the  thigh  before  5 under  it  they 
wear  breeches  and  boots,  all  of  one  piece.  The 
fhirt  I faw  was  likewife  made  of  a very  foft  feaFs 
fkin.  The  Efquimaux  women  are  faid  to  be 
handfomer  than  any  of  the  American  Indian  wo- 
men, and  their  huibands  are  accordingly  more 
jealous  in  proportion* 

I have  likewife  feen  an  Efquimaux  boat*  The 
outiide  of  it  confifts  entirely  of  ikins,  the  hair  of 
which  has  been  taken  off ; and  the  fides  of  the 
fkins  on  which  they  were  inferted  are  turned 
outwards,  and  feel  as  fmooth  as  vellum.  The 
boat  was  near  fourteen  feet  long,  but  very  nar- 
row, and  very  fharp-pointed  at  the  extremities. 
In  the  infide  of  the  boat  they  place  two  or 
three  thin  boards,  which  give  a kind  of  form 
to  the  boat.  It  is  quite  covered  with  fkins  at 
the  top,  excepting,  near  one  end,  a hole  big 
enough  for  a fingle  perfon  to  fit  and  row  in,  and 
keep,  his  thighs  and  legs  under  the  deck.  The 
figure  of  the  hole  refembles  a femi«circle,  the 
bafe  or  diameter  of  which  is  turned  towards  the 
larger  end  of  the  boat.  The  hole  is  furrounded 
with  wood,  on  which  a foft  folded  Ikin  is  fafi> 
ened  with  ftraps  at  its  upper  end.  When  the 
Efquimaux  makes  ufe  of  his  boat,  he  puts  his 
legs  and  thighs  under  the  deck,  fits  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  draws  the  ikin  before-men» 
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tioned  round  his  body,  and  fattens  it  well  with 
the  ftraps ; the  waves  may  then  beat  over  his 
boat  with  confiderable  violence,  and  not  a fingle 
drop  comes  into  it j the  clothes  of  the  Efqui - 
maux  keep  the  wet  from  him.  He  has  an  oar 
in  his  hand,  which  has  a paddle  at  each  end  ; it 
ferves  him  for  rowing  with,  and  keeping  the 
boat  in  equilibrium  during  a ftorm.  The  paddles 
of  the  oar  are  very  narrow.  The  boat  will  con- 
tain but  a fingle  perfon.  Efquimaux  have  often 
been  found  fafe  in  their  boats  many  miles  from 
land,  in  violent  ftorms,  where  (hips  found  it 
difficult  to  fave  themfelves.  Their  boats  float 
on  the  waves  like  bladders,  and  they  row  them 
with  incredible  velocity.  I am  told  they  have 
boats  of  different  fhapes.  They  have  likewife 
larger  boats  of  wood,  covered  with  leather,  in 
which  feveral  people  may  fit,  and  in  which  their 
women  commonly  go  to  fea. 

Bows  and  arrows,  javelins  and  harpoons,  are 
their  arms.  With  the  laft  they  kill  whales,  and 
other  large  marine  animals.  The  points  of  their 
arrows  and  harpoons  are  fometimes  made  of  iron, 
fometimes  of  bone,  and  fometimes  of  the  teeth 
of  the  walrufs.  Their  quivers  are  made  of  feals 
Ikins.  The  needles  with  which  they  fow  their 
cloaths  are  likewife  made  of  iron,  or  of  bone* 
All  their  iron  they  get,  by  fome  means  or  other, 
from  the  Europeans* 

They  fometimes  go  on  board  the  European 
fhips,  in  order  to  exchange  fome  of  their  goods 
for  knives  and  other  iron.  But  it  is  not  advife- 
able  for  Europeans  to  go  on  fhore,  unlefs  they 
be  numerous  $ for  the  Efquimaux  are  falfe  and 
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treacherous,  and  cannot  fuffer  Grangers  among  ft 
them.  If  they  find  themfelves  too  weak,  they 
run  away  at  the  approach  of  flrangers;  but  if 
they  think  they  are  an  over-match  for  them, 
they  kill  all  that  come  in  their  wa y,  without 
leaving  a fingle  one  alive.  The  Europeans , 
therefore,  do  not  venture  to  let  a greater  number 
of  Efquimaux  come  on  board  their  fhips  than 
they  can  eafily  matter.  If  they  are  fhip-wreck- 
ed  on  the  Efquimaux  coafts,  they  may  as  well 
be  drowned  in  the  fea  as  come  fafe  to  the  fhore; 
this  many  Europeans  have  experienced.  The 
European  boats  and  fhips  which  the  Efquimaux 
get  into  their  power,  are  immediately  cut  in 
pieces,  and  robbed  of  all  nails  and  other  iron, 
which  they  work  into  knives,  needles,  arrow- 
heads, &c.  They  make  ufe  of  fire  for  no  other 
purpofes  but  working  of  iron,  and  preparing  the 
Ikins  of  animals.  Their  meat  is  eaten  all  raw. 
When  they  come  on  board  an  European  fhip, 
and  are  offered  fome  of  the  failors  meat,  they 
never  will  tafle  of  it  till  they  have  feen  fome 
Europeans  eat  it.  Though  nothing  pleafed  other 
favage  nations  fo  much  as  brandy,  yet  many 
Frenchmen  have  affured  me,  that  they  never 
could  prevail  on  the  Efquimaux  to  take  a dram 
of  it.  Their  miftruft  of  other  nations  is  the 
caufe  of  it ; for  they  undoubtedly  imagine  that 
they  are  going  to  poifon  them,  or  do  them  fome 
hurt;  and  I am  not  certain  whether  they  do 
not  judge  right.  They  have  no  ear-rings,  and 
do  not  paint  the  face  like  the  American  Indians . 
For  many  centuries  pail  they  have  had  dogs 
whofe  ears  are  ere£ted,  and  never  hang  down. 

They 
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They  make  ufe  of  them  for  hunting,  and  inftead 
of  horfes  in  winter,  for  drawing  their  goods  on 
the  ice.  They  themfelves  fometimes  ride  in 
fledges  drawn  by  dogs.  They  have  no  other 
domeftic  animal.  There  are  indeed  plenty  of 
rein-deer  in  their  country  ; but  it  is  not  known 
that  either  the  Efquimaux , or  any  of  the  Indians 
in  America , have  ever  tamed  them.  The  French 
in  Canada , who  are  in  a manner  the  neighbours 
of  the  Efquimaux , have  taken  a deal  of  pains  to 
carry  on  fome  kind  of  trade  with  them,  and  to 
endeavour  to  engage  them  to  a more  friendly 
intercourfe  with  other  nations.  For  that  pur- 
pofe  they  took  fome  Efquimaux  children,  taught 
them  to  read,  and  educated  them  in  the  beft 
manner  poffible.  The  intention  of  the  French 
was,  to  fend  thefe  children  to  the  Efquimaux 
again,  that  they  might  inform  them  of  the  kind 
treatment  the  French  had  given  them,  and  there- 
by incline  them  to  conceive  a better  opinion  of 
the  French . But  unhappily  all  the  children  died 
of  the  fmall-pox,  and  the  fcheme  was  dropr. 
Many  perfons  in  Canada  doubted  whether  the 
fcheme  would  have  fucceeded,  though  the  chil- 
dren had  been  kept  alive.  For  they  fay,  there 
was  formerly  an  Efquimaux  taken  by  the  French, 
and  brought  to  Canada , where  he  ftaid  a good 
while,  and  was  treated  with  great  civility.  He 
learnt  French  pretty  well,  and  feemed  to  relilh 
the  French  way  of  living  very  well.  When  he 
was  fent  back  to  his  countrymen,  he  was  not 
able  to  make  the  lead;  impreffion  on  them,  in 
favour  of  the  French ; but  was  killed  by  his 
neared:  relations,  as  half  a Frenchman  and  fo- 
reigner. 
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rcigner.  This  inhuman  proceeding  of  the  Eß 
quimaux  againft  all  ftrangers,  is  the  reafon  why 
none  of  the  Indians  of  North- America  ever  give 
quarter  to  the  Esquimaux  if  they  meet  with 
them,  but  kill  them  on  the  fpot ; though  they 
frequently  pardon  their  other  enemies,  and  in- 
corporate the  prifoners  into  their  nation. 

For  the  ufe  of  thofe,  who  are  fond  of  com- 
paring the  languages  of  feveral  nations,  I have 
here  inferted  a few  Efquimaux  words,  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  the  Jefuit  Saint  Pie . One, 
kombuc ; two,  tigal;  three,  ke ; four,  mißila- 
gat  \ water,  ßilalokto ; rain,  killaluck ; heaven, 
taktuck , ' or  nabugakßoe-,  the  fun,  ßoikonak,  or 
fakaknuki  the  moon,  takock ; an  egg,  manne guk , 
the  boat,  kagack ; the  oar,  pacotick*,  the  knife, 
ßjavie ; a dog,  mekkey  or  timilok ; the  bow,  petik - 
ßck ; an  arrow,  katfo ; the  head,  niakock;  the 
ear,  tchiu;  the  eye,  killik , or  flsik ; the  hair,  nut- 
ß:ad-,  a tooth,  ukak ; the  foot,  itikat,  Some 
think  that  they  are  nearly  the  fame  nation  with 
the  Greenlanders , or  Skraiingers;  and  pretend 
that  there  is  a great  affinity  in  the  language*. 

Plumb-trees  of  different  forts,  brought 
over  from  France,  fucceed  very  well  here.  The 
prefent  year  they  did  not  begin  to  flower  till  this 
month.  Some  of  them  looked  very  well  5 and 
I am  told  the  winter  does  not  hurt  them, 

* The  above  account  of  the  Efqw.maux  may  be  compared  with 
Henry  Ellis’s  Account  of  a Voyage  to  Hudfon’s  Bny,  by  the  Dobbs 
Galley  and  California , & c.  and  The  Account  of  a Voyage  for  the 
Difc  every  of  a North-Weß  Pajfage  by  Hudfon’s  S freights,  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  California.  Two  Vols.  8 vo,  And  laftly,  which  Grant  As- 
Hiß ory  of  Greenland*  Two  Vols,  8 vo*  F. 
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Sept . nth.  The  marquis  de  la  GaliJJomiere 
is  one  of  the  three  noblemen,  who,  above  all 
others,  have  gained  high  efteem  with  the  French 
admiralty  in  the  laft  war.  They  are  the  mar- 
qu ifles  de  la  GalijJ'onniefie,  de  la  ‘jonquiere , and 
de  I'Etendue.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  of  a low 
fiature,  and  fomewhat  hump-backed.  He  has 
a furprizing  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  fci- 
ence,  and  especially  in  natural  hiftory ; in  which 
he  is  fo  well  verfed,  that  when  he  began  to 
fpeak  with  me  about  it,  I imagined  I faw  our 
great  Linnceus  under  a ne\v  form.  When  he 
fpoke  of  the  ufe  of  natural  hiftory,  of  the  method 
of  learning,  and  employing  it  to  raife  the  ftate 
of  a country,  I was  aftonifhed  to  fee  him  take 
his  reafons  from  politics,  as  well  as  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  mathematics,  and  other  fciences.  I 
own,  that  my  converfation  with  this  nobleman 
was  very  inftru&ive  to  me;  and  I always  drew 
a deal  of  ufeful  knowledge  from  it.  He  told 
me  feveräl  ways  of  employing  natural  hiftory  to 
the  purpofes  of  politics,  and  to  make  a country 
powerful,  in  order  to  deprefs  its  envious  neigh- 
bours. Never  has  natural  hiftory  had  a greater 
promoter  in  this  country  ; and  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  it  will  ever  have  his  equal  here. 
As  foon  as  he  got  the  place  of  governor-general, 
he  began  to  take  thofe  meafures  for  getting  in- 
formation in  natural  hiftory,  which  I have 
mentioned  before.  When  he  faw  people,  who 
had  for  fome  time  been  in  a fettled  place  of  the 
country,  efpecially  in  the  more  remote  parts,  or 
had  travelled  in  thofe  parts,  he  always  queftioned 
them  about  the  trees,  plants,  earths,  ftones,  ores, 

VOL.  II,  B b animals. 
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animals,  &c.  of  rhe  place.  He  likewife  enqui- 
red what  ufe  the  inhabitants  made  of  thefe 
things;  in  what  hate  their  hufbandry  was ; what 
lakes,  rivers,  and  paffages  there  are;  and  a num- 
ber of  other  particulars.  Thofe  who  feemed  to 
have  clearer  notions  than  the  reft,  were  obliged 
to  give  him  circumftantial  defcriptions  of  what 
they  had  feen.  Fie  himfeif  wrote  down  all  the 
accounts  he  had  received;  and  by  this  great 
application,  fo  uncommon  among  perfons  of  his 
rank,  he  (bon  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  niofl  1 
diflant  parts  of  America . The  priehs,  com- 

mandants of  forts,  and  of  feveral  diftant  places, 
are  often  furprized  by  his  quehions,  and  wonder 
at  his  knowledge,  when  they  come  to  Quebec  to 
pay  their  viftts  to  him ; for  he  often  tells  them 
that  near  fuch  a mountain,  or  on  fuch  a (höre* 

&c.  where  they  often  went  a-hunting,  there 
are  fome  particular  plants,  trees,  earths,  ores,  j 
&c.  for  he  had  got  a knowledge  of  thofe  things 
before.  From  hence  it  happened,  that  fome  of 
the  inhabitants  believed  he  had  a preternatural 
knowledge  of  things,  as  he  was  able  to 
mention  all  the  curiofities  of  places,  fometimes 
near  two  hundred  S we  dip  miles  from  Quebec s 
though  he  never  was  there  himfeif.  Never  was 
there  a better  flatefman  than  he ; and  nobody 
can  take  better  meafures,  and  choofe  more  pro- 
per means  for  improving  a country,  and  encreaf- 
ing  its  welfare.  Canada  was  hardly  acquainted 
with  the  treafure  it  poffeffed  in  the  perfon  of 
this  nobleman,  when  it  loft:  him  again ; the  king 
wanted  his  fervices  at  home,  and  could  not 
leave  him  fo  far  off.  He  was  going  to  France 
S with 
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with  a collection  of  natural  curiofities;  and  a 
quantity  of  young  trees  and  plants,  in  boxes  full 
of  earth. 

The  black  lime-flate  has  been  repeatedly 
mentioned  during  the  courfe  of  my  journey.  I 
will  here  give  a more  minute  detail  of  it.  The 
mountain  on  which  Qiiebec  is  built,  and  the 
hills  along  the  river  St.  Lawrence , confift  of  it 
for  fome  miles  together,  on  both  fides  of  Quebec . 
About  a yard  from  the  furface,  this  ftone  is  quite 
compadt,  and  without  any  cracks ; fo  that  one 
cannot  perceive  that  it  is  a date,  its  particles 
being  imperceptible.  It  lies  in  ftrata,  which  vary 
from  three  or  four  inches,  to  twenty  thick,  and 
upwards.  In  the  mountains  on  which  Quebec  is 
built,  the  ftrata  do  not  ly  horizontal,  but  dip- 
ping, fo  as  to  be  nearly  perpendicular;  the 
upper  ends  pointing  north-weft,  and  the  lower 
ones  fouth-eaft.  From  hence  it  is,  the  corners 
of  thefe  ftrata  always  ftrike  out  at  the  furface 
into  the  ftreets,  and  cut  the  fhoes  in  pieces.  I 
have  likewife  feen  fome  ftrat2,  inclining  to  the 
northward,  but  nearly  perpendicular  as  the  for- 
mer. Horizontal  ftrata,  or  nearly  fuch,  have 
occurred  to  me  too.  The  ftrata  are  divided  by 
narrow  cracks,  which  are  commonly  filled  with 
fibrous  white  gypfum,  which  can  fomelimes  be 
gotloofe  with  a knife,  if  the  layer  or  ftratum  of 
flate  above  it  is  broken  in  pieces ; and  in  that 
cafe  it  has  the  appearance  of  a thin  white  leaf. 
The  large  cracks  are  almoft  filled  up  with  tranf- 
parent  quartz  cryftals,  of  different  fizes.  One  part 
of  the  mountain  contains  vaft  quantities  of  thefe 
cryftals,  from  which  the  corner  of  the  mountain 
B b 2 which 
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which  lies  to  the  S.  S.  E.  of  the  palace,  has 
got  the  name  of  Pointe  de  Diamante , or  Dia- 
mond Point.  The  fmall  cracks  which  divide 
the  ftone,  go  generally  at  right  angles;  the 
diftances  between  them  are  not  always  equal. 
The  outfide  of  the  ftratum,  or  that  which  is 
turned  towards  the  other  ftratum,  is  frequently 
covered  with  a fine,  black,  fhining  membrane, 
which  looks  like  a kind  of  a pyrous  horn-ftone. 
In  it  there  is  fometimes  a yellow  pyrites,  always 
lying  in  fmall  grains.  I never  found  petrifac- 
tions or  inprefiions,  or  other  kinds  of  ftone  in 
it,  befidcs  thofe  I have  juft  mentioned.  Almoft 
all  the  public  and  private  buildings  at  Quebec 
confift  of  this  lime-flate;  and  likewife  the  walls 
round  the  town,  and  round  the  monafteries  and 
gardens.  It  is  eafily  broken,  and  cut  to  the  fize 
wanted.  But  it  has  the  property  of  fplitting  in- 
to thin  fhivers,  parallel  to  the  furface  of  the 
ftratum  from  whence  they  are  taken,  after  lying 
during  one  or  more  years  in  the  air,  and  expofed 
to  the  fun.  However,  this  quality  does  no  da- 
mage to  the  walls  in  which  they  are  placed  ; for 
the  ftones  being  laid  on  purpofe  into  fuch  a 
pofition  that  the  cracks  always  run  horizontally, 
the  upper  ftones  prefs  fo  much  upon  the  lower 
ones,  that  they  can  only  get  craks  outwardly, 
and  fhiver  only  on  the  outfide,  without  going 
further  inwards.  The  fhivers  always  grow 
thinner,  as  the  houfes  grow  older. 

In  order  to  give  my  readers  fome  idea  of  the 
climate  of  Quebec , and  of  the  different  changes 
of  heat  and  cold,  at  the  feveral  feafons  of  the 
year,  I will  here  infert  fome  particulars  extracted 

from 


from  the  meteorological  obfervations,  of  the 
royal  phyfician,  Mr.  Gault  hier : he  gave  me  a 
copy  of  thofe  which  he  had  made  from  OB  ober 
1744,  to  the  end  of  September  1746.  The 
thermometrical  obfervations  I will  omit,  becaufe 
I do  not  think  them  accurate  ; for  as  Mr.  Gaul - 
thier  made  ufe  of  de  la  Hire's  thermometer,  the 
degrees  of  cold  cannot  be  exa&ly  determined, 
the  quickfilver  being  deprefled  into  the  globe  at 
the  bottom,  as  foon  as  the  cold  begins  to  be 
confiderable.  The  obfervations  are  made 
throughout  the  year,  between  feven  and  eight 
in  the  morning;,  and  two  and  three  in  the  after- 
noon. He  has  feldom  made  any  obfervations  in 
the  afternoon.  His  thermometer  was  likewife 
inaccurate,  by  being  placed  in  a bad  lituation. 

The  year  1745. 

Jan.  The  29th  of  this  month  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  was  covered  over  with  ice,  near  Que- 
bec. In  the  obfervations  of  other  years,  it  is 
obferved,  that  the  river  is  fometimes  covered 
with  ice  in  the  beginning  of  'January , or  the 
end  of  December . 

Feb . Nothing  remarkable  happened  during 
the  courfe  of  this  month. 

March . They  fay  this  has  been  the  mildeft 
winter  they  ever  felt ; even  the  eldeft  perfons 
could  not  remember  one  fo  mild.  The  fnow 
was  only  two  feet  deep,  and  the  ice  in  the  river, 
oppofite  Quebec,  had  the  fame  thicknefs.  On 
the  twenty-firft  there  was  a thunder-ftorm, 
which  fell  upon  a foldier,  and  hurt  him  very 
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much.  On  the  19th  and  20th,  they  began  to 
make  incifions  into  the  fugar-maple,  and  to  pre- 
pare fugar  from  its  juice. 

April.  During  this  month  they  continued 
to  extract  the  juice  of  the  fugar- maple,  for 
making  fugar.  On  the  7th  the  gardeners  began 
to  make  liot-beds.  On  the  20th  the  ice  in  the 
river  broke  loofe  near  Qiiebec,  and  went  down  ; 
which  rarely  happens  fo  foon  ; for  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  is  fometimes  covered  with  ice  oppofite 
Quebec,  on  the  loth  of  May.  On  the  22d,  and 
23d,  there  fell  a quantity  of  fnow.  On  the  25th 
they  began  to  fow  near  St.  'Joachim . The  fame 
day  they  fay/  fome  fwallows.  The  29th  they 
fowed  corn  all  over  the  country.  Ever  fmee  the 
23d  the  river  had  been  clear  at  Quebec. 

May.t  The  third  of  this  month  the  cold  was 
fo  great  in  the  morning,  that  Celfeus's  or  the 
Swcdifi)  thermometer,  was  four  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point ; however,  it  did  not  hurt 
the  corn.  On  the  16  th  all  the  fc  mm  er -corn 
was  fawn.  On  the  5th  the  Sanguinaria , Nar- 
cijjus , and  violet,  began  to  blow.  The  17th 
the  wild  cherry-trees,  rafterry-bufhes,  apple- 
trees,  and  lime-trees,  began  to  expand  their 
leaves.  The  ßrawberries  were  in  flower  about 
that  time.  The  2.9th  the  wild  cherry-trees 
were  in  bloffom.  On  the  26th  part  of  the 

French  apple trees,  cherry-trees,  and  plum-? 

trees,  opened  their  flowers. 

June.  The  5th  of  this  month  all  the  trees 
had  got  leaves.  The  apple-trees  were  in  full 
flower.  Rioe  ftraw-berries  were  to  be  had  on. 

4 the 
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the  22d.  Here  it  is  noted,  that  the  weather  was 
very  fine  for  the  growth  of  vegetables. 

July . The  corn  began  to  fhoot  into  ears  on 
the  1 2th,  and  had  ears  every  where  on  the  21ft. 
(It  is  to  he  obferved,  that  they  fow  nothing  but 
fummer-corn  here)  Soon  after  the  corn  began  to 
flower.  Hay-making  began  the  22d.  All  this 
month  the  weather  was  excellent. 

Aug . On  the  12th  there  were  ripe  pears 
and  melons  at  Montreal . On  the  20th  the  corn 
was  ripe  round  Montreal , and  the  harveft  was 
begun  there.  On  the  22d  the  harveft  be- 
gan at  Quebec-  On  the  30th,  and  31ft,  there 
was  a very  fmali  hoar-froft  on  the  ground. 

Sept.  The  harveft  of  all  kinds  of  corn  end- 
ed on  the  24th  and  25th.  Melons,  water-me- 
lons, cucumbers,  and  fine  plums,  were  very  plen- 
tiful during  the  courfe  of  this  month.  Apples 
and  pears  were  likewife  ripe,  which  is  not  al- 
ways the  cafe.  On  the  laft  days  of  this  month 
they  began  to  plough  the  land.  The  following 
is  one  of  the  obfervations  of  this  month  : The 

“ old  people  in  this  country  fay,  that  the  corn 
t:  was  formerly  never  ripe  till  the  15th  or  16th 
cc  of  September , and  fometimes  on  the  1 2th  ; 
€C  but  no  fooner.  They  likewife  afiert,  that  it 
cc  never  was  perfectly  ripe.  But  fince  the  woods 
cc  have  been  fufficiently  cleared,  the  beams  of 
*£  the  fun  have  had  more  room  to  operate,  and 
“ the  corn  ripens  fooner  than  before  It 

B b 4 is 

* It  is  not  only  the  clearing  of  wo'ds,  but  cultivation,  and  po- 
pulation, that  alter  the  climate  of  a country,  and  make  it  mild. 
The  Romans  looked  upon  the  winters  of  Germany  and  England  as 

very 
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is  further  remarked,  that  the  hot  fummers  are 
always  very  fruitful  in  Canada , and  that  moft  of 
the  corn  has  hardly  ever  arrived  at  perfect  ma- 
turity. 

051.  During  this  month  the  fields  were 
ploughed,  and  the  weather  was  very  fine  all  the 
time.  There  was  a little  froft  for  feveral  nights, 

very  fevere,  but  happily  both  countries  have  at  prefent  a much 
more  mild  climate  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  three  above-men- 
tioned reafons.  Near  Petcrßurg , under  fixty  degrees  north  lati- 
tude, the  river  Neva  was  covered  with  Ice  1765,  in  the  beginning 
of  December'  and  cleared  of  it  April  the  nth  1766.  At  TJariifiny 
which  is  under  forty- eight  degrees  forty  minutes  north  latitude, 
she  river  Ve-lga  was  covered  with  ice  the  26th  of  November  1765, 
and  the  ice  broke  in  the  river  April  the  27th  1766,  (all  old  llile). 
Is  it  not  almoll  incredible,  that  in  a place  very  near  twelve  de- 
gree? more  to  the  fouth,  the  effe&s  of  cold  fbould  be  felt  longer, 
an.  more  feverely,  than  in  the  more  northern  climate  ? And  the’ 
the  neighbourhood  of  Peterßurg  has  a great  many  woods,  the  cold 
was,  however,  lefs  feveie,  and  lading;  Tfaritfin , on  the  contrary, 
has  no  woods  for  many  hundred  miles  in  its  neighbourhood,  if  we 
except  feme  few  trees  and  hufhes  along  the  Volga , and  its  ifles,  and 
the  low  land  along  it.  Wherever  the  eye  looks  to  the  eaft,  there 
are  vaft  plains  without  woods,  for  many  hundred  miles.  The 
clearing  a country  of  woods,  cannot  therefore  alone  contribute  fo 
much  to  make  the  climate  milder.  But  cultivation  does  more.  On 
a ploughed  field  the  fnow  will  always  fooner  melt,  than  on  a field 
covered  with  grafs.  The  inflammable  warm  particles  brought  in- 
to the  field,  by  the  various  kinds  of  manure,  contribute  much  to 
foften  the  rigours  of  the  climate;  but  the  exhalations  of  thoufands 
of  men  and  cattle,  in  a populous  country,  the  burning  of  fo  many 
combuftibles,  and  the  difperfion  of  fo  many  cauftic  particles,  thro* 
the  whole  atmcfphere  ; thefe  are  things  which  contribute  fo  much 
towards  foftening  the  rigours  of  a climate.  In  a hundred  fquare 
miles  near  Tfaritfin , there  is  not  fo  much  cultivated  land  as  there 
is  within  ten  near  Peterßurg  ; it  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  both  places,  and  this  makes  the  chief  difference 
of  the  climate.  There  is  flill  another  con fi deration,  Peierßpurg  lies 
near  the  fea,  and  Tfaritfin  in  an  inland  country ; and,  generally 
fpeaking,  countries  near  the  fea  have  been  obferved  to  enjoy  a mil- 
der climate.  Thefe  few  remarks  will  be,  I believe,  fufheient  to  en- 
able every  body  to  judge  of  the  changes  of  the  climate  in  various 
countries,  which,  no  doubt,  grow  warmer  and  more  temperate,  as 
cultivation  and  population  increafe,  F, 
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and  on  the  28th  it  fnowed.  Towards  the  end 
of  this  month  the  trees  began  to  fhed  their 
leaves. 

Nov.  They  continued  to  plough  till  the  10th 
of  this  month,  when  the  trees  had  fhed  all  their 
leaves.  Till  the  1 8 th  the  cattle  went  out  of 
doors,  a few  days  excepted,  when  bad  weather 
had  kept  them  at  home.  On  the  16th  there 
was  fome  thunder  and  lightning.  There  was 
not  yet  any  ice  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
24th. 

Dec.  During  this  month  it  is  obferved,  that 
the  autumn  has  been  much  milder  than  ufual. 
On  the  1 ft  a fh ip  could  ftill  fet  fail  for  France; 
but  on  the  1 6th  the  river  St.  Lawrence  was 
covered  with  ice  on  the  fades,  but  open  in  the 
middle.  In  the  river  Charles  the  ice  was  thick 
enough  for  horfes  with  heavy  loads  to  pafs  over 
it.  On  the  26th  the  ice  in  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence was  wafhed  away  by  a heavy  rain  ; but  on 
the  28th  part  of  that  river  was  again  covered 
with  ice. 

The  next  obfervations  fhew,  that  the  winter 
has  likewife  been  one  of  the  mildeft.  I now  re- 
fume the  account  of  my  own  journey. 

This  evening  I left  Quebec  with  a fair  wind. 
The  governor-general  of  Canada , the  marquis  de 
la  Jonquiere , ordered  one  of  the  king’s  boats,  and 
feven  men,  to  bring  me  to  Montreal.  The  middle 
of  the  boat  was  covered  with  blue  cloth,  under 
which  we  were  fecured  from  the  rain.  This 
journey  I made  at  the  expence  of  the  French 
king.  We  went  three  French  miles  to-day. 
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Sept . 12.  We  continued  our  journey  during 
all  this  day. 

The  fmall  kind  of  maize,  which  ripens  in 
three  months  time,  was  ripe  about  this  time, 
and  the  people  drew  it  out  of  the  ground,  and 
hung  it  up  to  dry. 

The  weather  about  this  time  was  like  the 
beginning  of  our  Augufi , old  dile.  Therefore 
it  Teems  autumn  commences  a whole  month 
later  in  Canada , than  in  the  midft  of  Sweden . 

Near  each  farm  there  is  a kitchen  garden, 
in  which  onions  are  mod  abundant;  becaufe  the 
French  farmers  eat  their  dinners  of  them  with 
bread,  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  or  fading  days. 
However,  I cannot  fay,  the  French  are  ftridt 
obfervers  of  fading ; for  feveral  of  my  rowers  ate 
flefli  to-day,  though  it  was  Friday.  The  com* 
mqn  people  in  Canada  may  be  duelled  when  one 
paffes  by  them,  on  account  of  their  frequent  ufe 
of  onions.  Pumpions  are  dike  wife  abundant  in 
the  farmers  gardens.  They  drefs  them  in  fe- 
veral ways,  but  the  mod  common  is  to  cut  them 
through  the  middle,  and  place  the  infide  of  the 
hearth,  towards  the  fire,  till  it  is  quite  roaded. 
The  pulp  is  then  cut  out  of  the  peel,  and  eaten  ; 
people  above  the  vulgar  put  fugar  to  it.  Carrots, 
fallad,  French  beans,  cucumbers,  and  currant 
Throbs,  are  planted  in  every  farmer’s  little 
kitchen-garden. 

Every  farmer  plants  a quantity  of  tobacco 
near  his  houfe,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  his 
family.  It  is  likewife  very  neceffary  that  they 
fhould  plant  tobacco,  becaufe  it  is  lb  univerfally 
fmosked  by  the  common  people.  Boys  of  ten 
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or  twelve  years  of  age  run  about  with  the  pipe 
in  their  mouths,  as  well  as  the  old  people.  Per- 
fons  above  the  vulgar  do  not  refufe  to  fmoak  a 
pipe  now  and  then.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
Canada , they  generally  fmoak  tobacco  by  itfelfj 
but  further  upwards,  and  about  Montreal , they 
take  the  inner  bark  of  the  red  Cornelian  cherry  % 
crufh  it,  and  mix  it  with  the  tobacco,  to  make 
it  weaker.  People  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all 
ranks,  ufe  fnuff  very  much.  Almoft  all  the  to- 
bacco which  is  confumed  here  is  the  produce  of 
the  country,  and  fome  people  prefer  it  even  to 
Virginian  tobacco  : but  thofe  who  pretend  to  be 
corxnoifieurs,  reckon  the  lad  kind  better  than  the 
other. 

Though  many  nations  imitate  the  French 
cufloms  ; yet  I obferved,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  French  in  Canada , in  many  refpecls,  follow 
the  cuiloms  of  the  Indians , with  whom  they  con- 
verfe  every  day.  They  make  ufe  of  the  tobacco- 
pipes,  fhoes,  garters,  and  girdles,  of  the  Indians . 
They  follow  th z Indian  way  of  making  war  with 
exadtnefs ; they  mix  the  fame  things  with  to- 
bacco ; they  make  ufe  of  the  Indiana  bark-boats, 
and  row  them  in  the  Indian  way ; they  wrap 
fquare  pieces  of  cloth  round  their  feet  inftead  of 
ftockings,  and  have  adopted  many  other  Indian 
fafhions.  When  one  comes  into  the  houfe  of 
a Canada  peafant,  or  farmer,  he  gets  up,  takes 
his  hat  off  to  the  ftranger,  defires  him  to  fit 
down,  puts  his  hat  on,  and  fits  down  again.  The 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  as  well  as  the  pooreft  pea~ 
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fants  2nd  their  wives,  are  called  Monfieur  and 
Madame . The  peafants,  and  efpecially  their 
wives,  wear  (hoes,  which  confift  of  a piece  of 
wood  hollowed  out,  and  are  made  almoft  as 
'flippers.  Their  boys,  and  the  old  peafants 
themfelves,  wear  their  hair  behind  in  a cue  ; 
and  mod  of  them  wear  red  woollen  caps  at 
home,  and  fometimes  cn  their  journies. 

The  farmers  prepare  mod  of  their  difhes  of 
milk.  Batter  is  but  feldom  feen,  and  what 
they  have  is  made  of  four  cream,  and  therefore 
not  fo  good  as  Englifh  butter.  Many  of  the 
French  are  very  fond  of  milk,  which  they  eat 
chiefly  on  fading  days.  However,  they  have 
not  fo  many  methods  of  preparing  it  as  we  have 
in  Sweden . The  common  way  was  to  boil  it, 
and  put  bits  of  bread,  and  a good  deal  of  fugar, 
into  it.  The  French  here  eat  near  as  much 
fiefli  as  the  Eng! iß) 9 on  thofe  days  when  their 
religion  allows  it.  For  excepting  the  foup,  the 
failads,  and  the  defert,  all  their  other  diflies 
confifl  of  flefh  varioufly  prepared. 

At  night  we  lay  at  a farm-houfe,  near  a 
river  called  Petite  Riviere , which  falls  here  into 
the  river  .St . Lawrence . This  place  is  reckoned 
fixteen  French  miles  from  Quebec  * and  ten  from 
Trots  Rivieres,  The  tide  is  dill  confiderable 
here.  Here  is  the  lad  place  where  the  hills, 
along  the  river,  confid  of  black  lime-flate  ; fur« 
ther  on  they  are  compofed  merely  of  earth. 

Fire-flies  flew  about  the  woods  at  night, 
though  not  in  great  numbers;  the  French  call 
them  Mouches  a feu , 
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The  houfes  in  this  neighbourhood  are  all 
made  of  wood.  The  rooms  are  pretty  large. 
The  inner  roof  refts  on  two,  three,  or  four* 
large  thick  fpars,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
room.  The  chinks  are  filled  with  clay,  inflead 
of  mofs.  The  windows  are  made  entirely  of 
paper.  The  chimney  is  created  in  the  middle 
of  the  room;  that  part  of  the  room  which  is 
oppofite  the  fire,  is  the  kitchen  ; that  which  is 
behind  the  chimney,  ferves  the  people  to  fleep, 
and  receive  Grangers  in.  Sometimes  there  is  an 
iron  ftove  behind  the  chimney. 

Sept.  13th.  Near  Champlain,  which  is  a 
place  about  five  French  miles  from  Trois  Ri- 
vieres, the  deep  hills  near  the  river  confift  of  a 
yellow,  and  fometimes  ochre-coloured  Tandy 
earth,  in  which  a number  of  fmall  fprihgs  arife. 
The  water  in  them  is  generally  filled  with  yellow 
ochre,  which  is  a fign,  that  thefe  dry  Tandy 
fields  contain  a great  quantity  of  the  Tame  iron 
ore,  which  is  dug  at  Trois  Rivieres.  It  is  not 
conceiveable  from  whence  that  number  of  fmall 
rivulets  takes  their  rife,  the  ground  above  being- 
flat,  and  exceeding  dry  in  fummer.  The  lands 
near  the  river  are  cultivated  for  about  a n Engtifh 
mile  into  the  country;  but  behind  them  there 
are  thick  forefls,  and  low  grounds.  The  woods, 
which  colledl  a quantity  of  moifhire,  and  pre- 
vent the  evaporation  of  the  water,  force  it  to 
make  its  way  under  ground  to  the  river.  The 
fhores  of  the  river  are  here  covered  with  a great 
deal  of  black  iron-fand. 

Towards  evening  we  arrived  at  Trois  Ri- 
vieres, wdiere  we  ftaid  no  longer,  than  was  ne- 
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cefiary  to  deliver  the  letters,  which  we  brought 
with  us  from  Quebec.  After  that  we  went  a 
French  mile  higher  up,  before  we  took  our 
night’s  lodging. 

This  afternoon  we  faw  three  remarkable  old 
people.  One  was  an  old  Jefuit,  called  father 
Jofeph  Auberjy  who  had  been  a miffionary  to 
the  converted  Indians  of  St.  Francois.  This 
fummer  he  ended  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  miffion. 
He  therefore  retiirned  to  Qiiebec , to  renew  his 
vows  there ; and  he  feerned  to  be  healthy,  and 
in  good  fpirits.  The  other  two  people  were  our 
landlord  and  his  wife ; he  was  above  eighty  years 
of  age,  and  (he  was  not  much  younger.  They 
had  now  been  fifty-one  years  married.  The 
year  before,  at  the  end  of  the  fiftieth  year  of 
their  marriage,  they  went  to  church  together, 
and  offered  up  thanks  to  God  Almighty  for  the 
great  grace  he  gave  them.  They  were  yet 
quite  well,  content,  merry,  and  talkative.  The 
old  man  faid,  that  he  was  at  Quebec  when  the 
E nglifl)  befieged  it,  in  the  year  1690,  and  that 
the  bifhop  went  up  and  down  the  ftreets,  dref- 
fed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  a fword  in  his 
hand,  in  order  to  recruit  the  fpirits  of  the 
foldiers. 

This  old  man  faid,  that  he  thought  the 
winters  were  formerly  much  colder  than  they 
are  now.  There  fell  likewife  a greater  quantity 
of  fnow,  when  he  was  young.  He  could  re- 
member the  time  when  pumpions,  cucumbers, 
&c.  were  killed  by  the  frofl:  about  mid- fummer, 
and  he  allured  me,  that  the  fummers  were  war- 
mer 
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mer  now  than  they  ufed  to  be  formerly.  About 
thirty  and  fome  odd  years  ago,  there  was  fuch  a 
fevere  winter  in  Canada , that  the  frod:  killed 
many  birds  ; but  the  old  man  could  not  remem- 
ber the  particular  year.  Every  body  allowed, 
that  the  fummers  in  1748,  and  1749»  had  been 
warmer  in  Canada  than  they  have  been  many 
years  ago. 

The  foil  is  reckoned  pretty  fertile  ; and  wheat 
yields  nine  or  ten  grains  from  one.  But  when 
this  old  man  was  a boy,  and  the  country  was 
new  and  rich  every  where,  they  could  get 
twenty,  or  four-and-twenty,  grains  from  one. 
They  fow  but  little  rye  here;  nor  do  they  fow 
much  barley,  except  for  the  ufe  of  cattle. 
They  complain,  however,  that  when  they  have 
a bad  crop,  they  are  obliged  to  bake  bread  of 
barlev. 

j 

Sept . 14th.  This  morning  we  got  up  early, 
and  purfued  our  journey.  After  we  had  gone 
about  two  French  miles,  we  got  into  Lake  St „ 
Pierre,  which  we  eroded.  Many  plants,  which 
are  common  in  our  Swedifi)  Lakes,  fwim  at  the 
top  of  this  water.  This  Lake  is  faid  to  be 
covered  every  winter  with  fuch  ftrong  ice,  that 
a hundred  loaded  horfes  could  go  over  it  toge- 
ther with  fafety. 

A craw-fish,  or  river  lobfler,  fomewhat 
like  a crab,  but  quite  minute,  about  two  geo- 
metrical lines  long,  and  broad  in  proportion, 
was  frequently  drawn  up  by  us  with  the  aquatic 
weeds.  Its  colour  is  a pale  greenifh  white. 
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The  cordated  Pontederia  * grows  plentiful 
on  the  fides  of  a long  and  narrow  canal  of  water, 
in  the  places  frequented  by  oor  water-lii'lies  •f. 
A great  number  of  hogs  wade  far  into  this  kind 
of  ftrait,  and  fometimes  duck  the  greateft  part 
of  their  bodies  under  water,  in  order  to  get  at 
the  roots,  which  they  are  very  fond  of. 

As  foon  as  we  were  got  through  Lake  St* 
Pierre , the  face  of  the  country  Was  entirely 
changed,  and  became  as  agreeable  as  could  be 
wi filed.  The  ifles,  and  the  land  on  both  fidcs 
of  us,  looked  like  the  prettieft  pleafure-gardensj 
and  this  continued  till  near  Montreal . 

Near  every  farm  on  the  river-iide  there  are 
fome  boats,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunks  of  finale 
trees,  but  commonly  neat  and  well  made,  hav- 
ing the  proper  fhape  of  boats.  In  one  place  I 
faw  a boat  made  of  the  bark  of  trees. 

Sept.  15th.  We  continued  our  journey  early 
this  morning.  On  account  of  the  ftrength  of 
the  river,  which  came  down  againft  us,  we  were 
fometimes  obliged  to  let  the  rowers  go  on  fiiore, 
and  draw  the  boat. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at 
Montreal ; and  our  voyage  was  reckoned  a 
happy  one,  becaufe  the  violence  of  the  river 
flowing  againft  us  all  the  way,  and  the  change- 
ablenefs  of  the  winds,  commonly  protraft  it  to 
fourteen  days. 

Sept.  19th.  Several  people  here  in  town 
have  got  the  French  vines,  and  planted  them  in 
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their  gardens.  They  have  two  kinds  of  grapes, 
one  of  a pale  green,  or  almoft  white  ; the  other, 
of  a reddifli  brown  colour.  From  the  white 
ones  they  fay,  white  wine  is  made ; and  from 
the  red  ones,  red  wine.  The  cold  in  winter 
obliges  them  to  put  dung  round  the  roots  of  the 
vines,  without  which  they  would  be  killed  by 
the  froft.  The  grapes  began  to  be  ripe  in  thefe 
days;  the  white  ones  are  a little  fooner  ripe 
than  the  red  ones.  They  make  no  wine  of 
them  here,  becaufe  it  is  not  worth  while ; bu  t 
they  are  ferved  up  at  deferts.  They  fay  thefe 
grapes  do  not  grow  fo  big  here  as  in  France . 

Water-melons  * are  cultivated  in  great 
plenty  in  the  Englifi  and  French  American  colo- 
nies ; and  there  is  hardly  a peafant  here,  who 
has  not  a field  planted  with  them.  They  are 
chiefly  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns ; and  they  are  very  rare  in  the  north  part 
of  Canada . The  Indians  plant  great  quantities 
of  water-melons  at  prefent ; but  whether  they 
have  done  it  of  old  is  not  eafily  determined.  For 
an  old  Onidoe  Indian  (of  the  fix  Iroquefe  nations) 
aflbred  me,  that  the  Indians  did  not  know 
water-melons  before  the  Europeans  came  into 
the  country,  and  communicated  them  to  the 
Indians . The  French , on  the  other  hand,  have 
aflured  me,  that  the  Illinois  Indians  have  had 
abundance  of  this  fruit,  when  the  French  firfl: 
came  to  them  ; and  that  they  declare,  they  had 
planted  them  fince  times  immemorial.  How’- 
ever,  I do  not  remember  having  read  that  the 

* Cucurbita  citrulius . Linn. 
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Europeans , who  firft  came  to  North- America? 
mention  the  water-melons,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
difhes  of  the  Indians  at  that  time.  How  great 
the  fumrner  heat  is  in  thofe  parts  of  America 
which  I have  pafled  through,  can  eafilybe  con- 
ceived, when  one  confiders,  that  in  all  thofe 
places,  they  never  fow  water-melons  in  hot- 
beds, but  in  the  open  fields  in  fpring,  without 
fo  much  as  covering  them,  and  they  ripen  in 
time.  Here  are  two  fpecies  of  them,  viz.  one 
With  a red  pulp,  and  one  with  a white  one* 
The  firft  is  more  common  to  the  fouthward, 
with  the  Illinois , and  in  the  Englifi  colonies  £ 
the  laft  is  more  abundant  in  Canada . The  feeds 
are  fown  in  fpring,  after  the  cold  is  entirely 
gone  off,  in  a good  rich  ground,  at  fome  dis- 
tance. from  each  other;  becaufe  their  ftalks 
fpread  far,  and  require  much  room,  if  they 
mail  be  very  fruitful.  They  were  now  ripe  at 
Montreal ; but  in  the  Englißo  colonies  they 
ripen  in  July  and  Anguß . They  commonly  re- 
quire lefs  time  to  ripen  in,  than  the  common 
melons.,  Thofe  in  the  Englißo  colonies  are  com- 
monly fweeter,  and  more  agreeable,  than  the 
Canada  ones.  Does  the  greater  heat  contribute 
any  thing  towards  making  them  more  palatable  ? 
Thofe  in  the  province  of  New-Tork  are,  how- 
ever, reckoned  the  beft. 

The  water-melons  are  very  juicy ; and  the 
juice  is  mixed  with  a cooling  pulp,  which  is 
very  good  in  the  hot  fummer-feafon.  Nobody 
in  Canada , in  Albany , and  in  other  parts  of 
New-Tork , could  produce  an  example,  that  the 
eating  of  water-melons  in  great  quantities  had 
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hurt  any  body ; and  there  are  examples  even  of 
fick  perfons  eating  them  without  any  danger. 
Further  to  the  fouth,  the  frequent  ufe  of  them 
it  is  thought  brings  on  intermitting  fevers,  and 
other  bad  diftempers,  efpecially  in  fuch  people 
as  are  lefs  ufed  to  them.  Many  Frenchmen 
affured  me,  that  when  people  born  in  Canada 
came  to  the  Illinois , and  eat  feveral  times  of 
the  water-melons  of  that  part,  they  immediately 
got  a fever ; and  therefore  the  Illinois  advife 
the  French  not  to  eat  of  a fruit  fo  dangerous  to 
them.  They  themfelves  are  fubjedt  to  be  at- 
tacked by  fevers,  if  they  cool  their  ftomachs 
too  often  with  water-melons.  In  Canada  they 
keep  them  in  a room,  v/hich  is  a little  heated ; 
by  which  means  they  will  keep  frefh  two  months 
after  they  are  ripe ; but  care  mufl  be  taken,  that 
the  froft  fpoil  them  not.  In  the  Englifl)  plan- 
tations they  likewife  keep  them  frefh  in  dry 
cellars,  during  part  of  the  winter.  They  affur- 
ed me  that  they  keep  better  when  they  are  care- 
fully broke  off  from  the  ftalk,  and  afterwards 
burnt  with  a red-hot  iron,  in  the  place  where* 
the  ftalk  was  fattened.  In  this  manner  they 
may  be  eaten  at  Chriftmas , and  after.  In  Pen - 
Jylvania , where  they  have  a dry  fandy  earth, 
they  make  a hole  in  the  ground,  put  the  water- 
melons carefully  into  it  with  their  ftalks,  by 
which  means  they  keep  very  frefh  during  a great 
part  of  winter.  Few  people,  however,  take 
this  trouble  with  the  water-melons ; becaufe 
they  being  very  cooling,  and  the  winter  being 
very  cold  too,  it  feems  to  be  lefs  neceffary  to 
keep  them  for  eating  in  that  feafon,  which  is 
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already  very  cold.  They  are  of  opinion  in  thefe 
parts,  that  cucumbers  cool  more  than  water- 
melons. The  latter  are  very  ftrongly  diuretic. 
The  Iroquefe  call  them  Onohejerakatee . 

Gourds  of  feveral  kinds,  oblong,  round, 
flat  or  comprefled,  crook-necked,  fmall,  &e. 
are  planted  in  all  the  Englifl)  and  French  colo- 
nies. In  Canada , they  fill  the  chief  part  of  the 
farmers  kitchen-gardens,  though  the  onions 
came  very  near  up  with  them.  Each  farmer 
in  the  Englißo  plantations,  has  a large  field 
planted  with  gourds,  and  the  Germans , Swedes 
Dutch , and  other  Europeans , fettled  in  their 
colonies,  plant  them.  Gourds  are  a confiderable 
part  of  the  Indian  food ; however,  they  plant 
more  fquafhes  than  common  gourds.  They  de- 
clare, that  they  have  had  gourds  long  before  the 
Europeans  difcovered  America  > which  feems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  accounts  of  the  firft  Euro- 
peans that  came  into  thefe  parts,  who  mentioned 
gourds  as  common  food  among  the  Indians c 
The  French  here  call  them  citrouillesy  and  the 
Englißj  in  the  colonies,  pumpkins . They  are 
planted  in  fpring,  when  they  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  frofl,  in  an  enclofed  field,  and  a 
good  rich  foil.  They  are  likewife  frequently 
pat  into  old  hot-beds.  In  Canada , they  ripen 
towards  the  beginning  of  September , but  further 
fouthward  they  are  ripe  at  the  end  of  July.  As 
foon  as  the  cold  weather  commences,  they  take 
off  all  the  pumpions  that  remain  on  the  ftalk, 
whether  ripe  or  not,  and  fpread  them  on  the 
floor»,  in  a part  of  the  houfe.  where  the  unripe 
ones  grow  perfectly  ripe,  if  they  are  not  laid 
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one  upon  the  other.  This  is  done  round  Mont- 
real in  -the  middle  of  September ; but  in  Penfyl- 
njania,  I have  feen  fome  in  the  fields  on  the  19th 
of  October.  They  keep  frefh  for  feveral  months, 
and  even  throughout  the  winter,  if  they  be  well 
fecured  in  dry  cellars  (for  in  damp  ones  they 
rot  very  foon)  where  the  cold  cannot  come  in, 
or,  which  is  ftill  better,  in  dry  rooms  which  are 
heated  now  and  then,  to  prevent  the  cold  from 
damaging  the  fruit. 

Pumpion s are  prepared  for  eating  in  various 
ways.  The  Indians  boil  them  whole,  or  roaft 
them  in  afties,  and  eat  them  then,  or  go  to  fell 
them  thus  prepared  in  the  towns,  and  they 
have,  indeed,  a very  fine  flavour,  when  roafted. 
The  French  and  Englifh  flice  them,  and  put 
the  flices  before  the  fire  to  roaft  ; when  they 
are  roafted,  they  generally  put  fugar  on  the 
pulp.  Another  way  of  roafting  them,  is  to  cut 
them  through  the  middle,  take  out  all  the  feeds, 
put  the  halves  together  again,  and  roaft  them 
in  an  oven.  When  they  are  quite  roafted,  fome 
butter  is  put  in,  whilft  they  are  warm,  which 
being  imbibed  into  the  pulp,  renders  it  very 
palatable.  They  often  boil  pumpions  in  water, 
and  afterwards  eat  them,  ebher  alone  or  with 
flefti.  Some  make  a thin  kind  of  pottage  of 
them,  by  boiling  them  in  water,  and  afterwards 
macerating  the  pulp.  This  is  again  boiled  with 
a little  of  the  water,  and  a good  deal  of  milk, 
and  ftirred  about  whilft  it  is  boiling.  Some- 
times the  pulp  is  ftamped  and  kneaded  into 
dough,  with  maize  flour  or  other  flour  3 of  this 
they  make  cakes.  Some  make  puddings  and 
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tarts  of  gourds.  The  Indians,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  the  pumpions  for  a very  long  time,  cut 
them  in  long  flices,  which  they  fallen  or  twift 
together,  and  dry  them  either  by  the  fun,  or  by 
the  fire  in  a room.  When  they  are  thus  dried, 
they  will  keep  for  years  together,  and  when 
boiled,  they  tafle  very  well.  The  Indians  pre- 
pare them  thus  at  home  and  on  their  journies, 
and  from  them  the  Europeans  have  adopted  this 
method.  Sometimes  they  do  not  take  the  time 
to  boil  it,  but  eat  it  dry  with  hung-beef,  or 
other  flefh ; and  I own  they  are  eatable  in  that 
ftate,  and  very  welcome  to  a hungry  ftomach. 
They  fometimes  preferve  them  in  the  following 
manner  at  Montreal  They  cut  a pumpion  in 
four  pieces,  peel  them,  and  take  the  feeds  out 
of  them.  The  pulp  is  put  in  a pot  with  boiling 
water,  in  which  it  muft  boil  from  four  to  fix 
minutes.  It  is  then  put  into  a cullender,  and 
left  in  it  till  the  next  day,  that  the  water  may 
run  off.  When  it  is  mixed  with  cloves,  cinna- 
mon,  and  fome  lemon  peel,  preferved  in  fyrup, 
and  there  mu  ft  be  an  equal  quantity  of  fyrup 
and  of  the  pulp.  After  which  it  is  boiled  toge- 
ther, till  the  fyrup  is  entirely  imbibed,  and  the 
white  colour  of  the  pulp  is  quite  loft. 

Sept . 20th.  The  corn  of  this  year’s  harveft 
in  Canada,  was  reckoned  the  fineft  they  had 
ever  had.  In  the  province  of  New-Tork,  on  the 
contrary,  the  crop  was  very  poor.  The  autumn 
was  very  fine  this  year  in  Canada. 

Sept.  22d.  The  French  in  Canada  carry  on 
a great  trade  with  the  Indians  5 and  though  it 
was  formerly  the  only  trade  of  this  extenfive 
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country,  yet  its  inhabitants  were  confiderably 
enriched  by  it.  At  prefent,  they  have  befides 
the  Indian  goods,  feveral  other  articles  which 
are  exported  from  hence.  The  Indians  in  this 
neighbourhood,  who  go  hunting  in  winter  like 
the  other  Indian  nations,  commonly  bring  their 
furs  and  fkins  to  fale  in  the  neighbouring  French 
towns  ; however  this  is  not  fufficient.  The 
Indians  who  Jive  at  a greater  diftance,  never 
come  to  Canada  at  all ; and,  left  they  fhould 
bring  their  goods  to  the  Eng/iß),  as  the  Englißj 
go  to  them,  the  French  are  obliged  to  under- 
take journies,  and  purchafe  the  Indian  goods  in 
the  country  of  the  Indians . This  trade  is  chief- 
ly carried  on  at  Montreal , and  a great  number 
of  young  and  old  men,  every  year  undertake 
long  and  troublefome  voyages  for  that  purpofe, 
carrying  with  them  fuch  goods  as  they  know 
the  Indians  like,  and  are  in  want  oft  It  is  not 
necefiary  to  take  money  on  fuch  a journey,  as 
the  Indians  do  not  value  it;  and  indeed  I think 
the  French , who  go  on  thefe  journies,  fcarce 
ever  take  a fol  or  penny  with  them. 

I will  now  enumerate  the  chief  goods  which 
the  Ft  'euch  carry  with  them  for  this  trade,  and 
which  have  a good  run  among  the  Indians. 

Mußtet s , Powder , Shot,  and  Balls.  The  Eu- 
ropeans have  taught  the  Indians  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood the  ule  of  fire-arms,  and  they  have 
laid  afide  their  bows  and  arrows,  which  were 
formerly  their  only  arms,  and  make  ufe  of  muf- 
kets.  If  the  Europeans  (hould  now  refufe  to 
fupply  the  Indians  with  mu  fleets,  they  would  be 
ftarved  to  death;  as  almoft  all  their  food  con  lifts 
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of  the  flelli  of  the  animals,  which  they  hunt  ; or 
they  would  be  irritated  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  at- 
tack  the  Europeans . The  Indians  have  hitherto 
never  tried  to  make  muikets  or  fimilar  fire-arms ; 
and  therr  great  indolence  does  not  even  allow 
them  to  mend  thofe  muikets  which  they  have 
got.  They  leave  this  entirely  to  the  Europeans , 
As  the  Europeans  came  into  North- America , 
they  were  very  careful  not  to  give  the  Indians 
any  fire-arms.  But  in  the  wars  between  the 
French  and  Englifh , each  party  gave  their  In- 
dian allies  fire-arms,  in  order  to  weaken  the 
force  of  the  enemy.  The  French  lay  the  blame 
upon  the  Dutch  fettlers  in  Albany , faying,  that 
they  began,  in  1642,  to  give  their  Indians  fire- 
arms, and  taught  them  the  ufe  of  them,  in 
order  to  weaken  the  French . The  inhabitants 
of  Albany , on  the  contrary,  aflert,  that  the 
French  firft  introduced  this  cuftom,  as  they 
would  have  been  too  weak  to  refill  the  combin- 
ed force  of  the  Dutch  and  Engliflo  in  the  colo- 
nies. Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Indians  buy  muikets  from  the  Europeans , and 
know  at  prefent  better  how  to  make  ufe  of 
them,  than  fome  of  their  teachers.  It  is  like- 
wife  certain,  that  the  Europeans  gain  confider- 
ably  by  their  trade  in  muikets  and  ammunition. 

Pieces  of  white  cloth , or  of  a coarfe  uncut 
cloth . The  Indians  conliantly  wear  fuch  pieces 
of  cloth,  wrapping  them  round  their  bodies. 
Sometimes  they  hang  them  over  their  Ihoulders; 
in  warm  weather,  they  fallen  them  round  the 
middle;  and  in  cold  weather,  they  put  them 
over  the  head.  Both  their  men  and  women 
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wear  thefe  pieces  of  cloth,  which  have  com- 
monly feveral  blue  or  red  ftripes  on  the  edge. 

Blue  or  red  cloth . Of  this  the  Indian  women 
make  their  petticoats,  which  reach  only  to  their 
knees.  They  generally  chufe  the  blue  colour. 

Shirts  a?id  fhifts  of  linen . As  foon  as  an  In- 
dian fellow,  or  one  of  their  women,  have  put 
on  a fhirt,  they  never  wa(h  it,  or  (trip  it  off, 
till  it  is  entirely  torn  in  pieces. 

Pieces  of  cloth . Which  they  wrap  round  their 
legs  inftead  of  ftockings,  like  the  Ruffians. 

Hatchets , knives,  fcijjdrs , needles , and  a feel 
to  firike  fire  with . Thefe  inftruments  are  now 
common  among  the  Indians . They  all  take 
thefe  inftruments  from  the  Europeans , and 
reckon  the  hatchets  and  knives  much  better 
than  thofe  which  they  formerly  made  of  ftones 
and  bones.  The  fcone  hatchets  of  the  ancient 
Indians  are  very  rare  in  Canada . 

Kettles  of  copper  or  bra/s,  fometimes  tinned 
in  the  infide.  In  thefe  the  Indians  now  boil 
all  their  meat,  and  they  have  a very  great  run 
with  them.  They  formerly  made  uie  of  earthen 
or  wooden  pots,  into  which  they  poured  water,  or 
whatever  elfe  they  wanted  to  boil,  and  threw  in 
red  hot  ftones  to  make  it  boil.  They  do  not 
want  iron  boilers,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  eahly 
carried  on  their  continual  journies,  and  would 
not  bear  fuch  falls  and  knocks  as  their  kettles 
are  fubjed  to. 

Ear-rings  of  different  fixes , commonly  of 
brafs,  and  fometimes  of  tin.  They  are  worn 
by  both  men  and  women,  though  the  ufe  of 
them  is  not  general. 
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Vermillion . With  this  they  paint  their  face, 
fhirt,  and  feveral  parts  of  the  body.  They  for- 
merly made  ufe  of  a reddifh  earth,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  country ; but  as  the  Euro- 
peans brought  them  vermillion,  they  thought 
nothing  was  comparable  to  it  in  colour.  Many 
perfons  have  told  me,  that  they  had  heard  their 
fathers  mention,  that  the  fir  ft  Frenchmen  who 
came  over  here,  got  a great  heap  of  furs  from 
th z Indians,  for  three  times  as  much  cinnabar 
as  would  ly  on  the  tip  of  a knife. 

Verdigreafe,  to  paint  their  faces  green.  For 
the  black  colour,  they  make  ufe  of  the  foot  at 
the  bottom  of  their  kettles,  and  daub  their 
whole  face  with  it. 

Looking  glaffes . The  Indians  are  very  much 
pleafed  with  them,  and  make  ufe  of  them  chief- 
ly when,  they  want  to  paint  themfelves,  The 
men  conftantly  carry  their  looking  glaffes  with 
them  on  all  their  journies ; but  the  women  do 
not.  The  men,  upon  the  whole,  are  more 
fond  of  dreffing  than  the  women. 

Burning  glaffes . Thefe  are  excellent  pieces 
of  furniture  in  the  opinion  of  the  Indians  be- 
caufe  they  ferve  to  light  the  pipe  without  any 
trouble,  which  an  indolent  Indian  is  very  fond 
of. 

Tobacco  is  bought  by  the  northern  Indians , 
in  whofe  country  it  will  not  grow.  The 
fouthern  Indians  always  plant  as  much  of  it  as 
they  want  for  their  own  confumption.  To- 
bacco has  a great  run  amongft  the  northern  In- 
dians, and  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  further 
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they  live  to  the  northward*  the  more  they 
fmoke  of  tobacco. 

Wampum , or*  as  they  are  here  called,  por - 
celanes . They  are  made  of  a particular  kind  of 
(hells,  and  turned  into  little  (hort  cylindrical 
beads,  and  ferve  the  Indians  for  money  and 
ornament. 

Glafs  beads , of  a fmall  fize,  and  white  or 
other  colours.  The  Indian  women  know  how 
to  faften  them  in  their  ribbands,  pouches,  and 
cloths. 

Brafs  and  ßeel  wire,  for  feveral  kinds  of 
work. 

Brandy , which  the  Indians  value  above  all 
other  goods  that  can  be  brought  them ; nor 
have  they  any  thing,  though  ever  fo  dear  to 
them,  which  they  would  not  give  away  for  this 
liquor.  But,  on  account  of  the  many  irregu- 
larities which  are  caufed  by  the  ufe  of  brandy, 
the  fale  of  it  has  been  prohibited  under  fevere 
penalties;  however,  they  do  not  always  pay  an 
implicit  obedience  to  this  order. 

These  are  the  chief  goods  which  the  French 
carry  to  the  Indians , and  they  have  a good  run 
among  them. 

The  goods  which  they  bring  back  from  the 
Indians , confuft  entirely  in  furs.  The  French 
get  them  in  exchange  for  their  goods,  together 
with  all  the  neceflary  provifions  they  want  on 
the  journey.  The  furs  are  of  two  kinds ; the 
bed  are  the  northern  ones,  and  the  word  fort 
thofe  from  the  fouth. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  America  there  are 
chiefly  the  following  (kins  of  animals:  bears, 
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beavers,  elks  *,  rein-deer  •f',  wolf-lynxes  J,  and 
martens.  They  fometimes  get  martens  {kins 
from  the  fouth,  but  they  are  red,  and  good  for 
little.  Pichou  du  Nord  is  perhaps  the  animal 
which  the  Englifl>  near  Hudfon’s  bay,  call  the 
wolverene . To  the  northern  furs  belong  the 
bears,  which  are  but  few,  and  foxes,  which 
are  not  very  numerous,  and  generally  black; 
and  ieveral  other  Ikins. 

Thk  {kins  of  the  fouthern  parts  are  chiefly 
taken  from  the  following  animals  : wild  cattle, 
ftags,  roebucks,  otters,  Pichoux  du  Sud , of 
which  P.  Charlevoix  makes  mention  §,  and  are 
probably  a fpecies  of  cat-lynx,  or  perhaps  a 
kind  of  panther ; foxes  of  various  kinds,  rac- 
coons, cat-lynxes,  and  feveral  others. 

It  is  inconceivable  what  hardfhips  the  people 
in  Canada  muft  undergo  on  their  journies. 
Sometimes  they  muft  carry  their  goods  a great 
way  by  land  ; frequently  they  are  abufed  by 
the  Indians , and  fometimes  they  are  killed  by 
them.  They  often  fuffer  hunger,  thirft,  heat, 
and  cold,  are  bit  by  gnats,  and  expofed  to 
the  bites  of  poifonous  fnakes,  and  other  dan- 
gerous animals  and  infedts.  Thefe  deftroy  a 
great  part  of  the  youth  in  Canada>  and  prevent 
the  people  from  growing  old.  By  this  means, 
however,  they  become  fuch  brave  foldiers,  and 
io  inured  to  fatigue,  that  none  of  them  fear  dan- 

* Originacs. 

4 Cariboux 

$ Loup  oerviers. 

§ In  his  Hill,  de  la  Nouv.  France,  Tom.  V.  p.  158. 
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gcf  or  hardfhips.  Many  of  them  fettle  among 
the  Indians  far  from  Canada , marry  Indian 
women,  and  never  come  back  again. 

The  prices  of  the  fkins  in  Canada , in  the 
year  1749,  were  communicated  to  me  by  M . de 
Couagne , a merchant  at  Montreal  with  whom 
I lodged.  They  were  as  follow  : 

Great  and  middle  fized  bear  fkins,  cofl 
five  livres. 

Skins  of  young  bears , fifty  fols. 

> ■ ■ — ' — ■"  lynxs,  25  fols. 

* — — — — • pichoux  du  fid,  3 5 fols. 

■  foxes  from  the  fouthern  parts, 

35 fols* 

*— otters,  5 livres. 

— — - — . raccoons,  5 livres. 

—  — martens,  45  fols. 

— — — — wolf-lynxes  4 livres. 

—  wolves,  40  fols. 

■ ■■■  - carcajoux,  an  animal  which  I do 

not  know,  5 livres. 

..  — vifons,  a kind  of  martens,  which 

live  in  the  water,  25  fols. 

Raw  fkins  of  elks  ’j-,  10  livres. 

flags  + 

Bad  fkins  of  elks  and  flags  §,  3 livres. 

Skins  of  roebucks,  25,  or  30  fols. 
w — — red  foxes , 3 livres. 

— — — _ beavers,  3 livres. 


* Loups  cerviers. 
t Originacs  verts. 

X Cerfs  verts. 

§ Originacs  et  cejfs  pailes. 
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I will  now  infert  a lift  of  all  the  different 
kinds  of  fkins,  which  are  to  be  got  in  Canada , 
and  which  are  fent  from  thence  to  Europe . I 
got  it  from  one  of  the  greateft  merchants  in 
Montreal . They  are  as  follow  : 

Prepared  roebuck  fkins,  chevreuils  paffes . 
Unprepared  ditto,  chevreuils  verts . 

Tanned  ditto,  chevreuils  tanes . 

Bears,  ours . 

Young  bears,  ourföns . 

Otters,  loutres. 

Pecans . 

Cats,  r/tox. 

Wolves,  foif. 

Lynxes,  loups  cerviers . 

North  pichoux,  pichoux  du  nord. 

South  pichoux,  pichoux  du  fud . 

Red  foxes,  renards  rouges . 

Crofs  foxes,  renards  croifes . 

Black  foxes,  renards  noirs . 

Grey  foxes,  renards  argent  es. 

Southern,  or  Virginian  foxes,  renards  du  fud 
ou  de  Virginie. 

White  foxes,  from  Tadouffac,  renards  blancs 
de  Tadoufiac. 

Martens,  martres. 

Vifonsy  or  foutreaux. 

Black  fquirrels,  ecureuils  noirs . 

Raw  flags  fkins,  verts. 

Prepared  ditto,  cerfs  paffes . 

Raw  elks  fkins,  originacs  verts . 

Prepared  ditto,  originacs  paffes. 

Rein-deer  fkins,  cariboux. 
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Raw  hind  fluns,  biches  verts . 

Prepared  ditto,  biches  paffees . 

Carcajous . 

Mufk  rats,  nz/j“  mufques. 

Fat  winter  beavers,  caßors  gras  d'hiver. 

Ditto  fummer  beavers,  caßors  gras  dyete • 

Dry  winter  beavers,  caßors  fees  d'hiver . 

Ditto  fummer  beavers,  caßors  fees  d'ete. 

Old  winter  beavers,  caßors  vieux  d'hiver . 

Ditto  fummer  beavers,  caßors  vieux  d’ete. 

To-day,  I got  a piece  of  native  copper  from 
the  Upper  Lake . They  find  it  there  almoft 
quite  pure ; fo  that  it  does  not  want  melting 
over  again,  but  is  immediately  fit  for  working. 
Father  Charlevoix  * fpeaks  of  it  in  his  Hiftory 
of  New-France . One  of  the  Jefuits  at  Mont- 
real, who  had  been  at  the  place  where  this 
metal  is  got,  told  me,  that  it  is  generally  found 
near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  that  there  are 
pieces  of  native  copper  too  heavy  for  a fingle 
man  to  lift  up.  The  Indians  there  fay,  that 
they  formerly  found  a piece  of  about  feven  feet 
long,  and  near  four  feet  thick,  all  of  pure  cop- 
per.  As  it  is  always  found  in  the  ground  near 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  it  is  probable  that  the  ice 
or  water  carried  it  down  from  a mountain;  but, 
notwithftanding  the  careful  fearch  that  has  been 
made,  no  place  has  been  found,  where  the 
metal  lies  in  any  great  quantity  together. 

The  head  or  fuperior  of  the  priefts  of  Mont- 
real, gave  me  a piece  of  lead-ore  to-day.  He 

*-  See  his  Hitt,  de  la  Nouv.  Fr«  Tom.  VI,  p>  41$. 
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faid  It  was  taken  from  a place  only  a few  French 
miles  from  Montreal , and  it  confided  of  pretty 
compact,  (hining  cubes  of  lead-ore.  I was 
told  by  feveral  perfons  here,  that  furthermore 
fouthward  in  the  country,  there  is  a place  where 
they  find  a great  quantity  of  this  lead-ore  in  the 
ground.  The  Indians  near  it,  melt  it,  and 
make  balls  and  fhot  of  it.  I got  fome  pieces 
of  it  likewife,  confiding  of  a Ihining  cubic  lead- 
ore,  with  narrow  ftripes  between  it,  and  of  a 
white  hard  earth  or  clay,  which  effervefces  with 
aqua  fortis . 

I likewise  received  a reddifh  brown  earth 
to-day,  found  near  the  Lac  de  Deux  Montagues , 
or  Lake  ofFwo  Mountains , a few  French  miles 
from  Montreal . It  may  be  eafily  crumbled  into 
dud  between  the  fingers.  It  is  very  heavy,  and 
more  fo  than  the  earth  of  that  kind  generally  is. 
Outwardly,  it  has  a kind  of  glofly  appearance, 
and,  when  it  is  handled  by  the  fingers  for  fome 
time,  they  are  quite  as  it  were  filvered  over.  It 
is,  therefore,  probably,  a kind  of  lead-earth,  or 
an  earth  mixed  with  iron-glimmer. 

The  ladies  in  Canada  are  generally  of  two 
kinds : fome  come  over  from  France , and  the 
red  natives.  The  former  poflfefs  the  politenefs 
peculiar  to  the  French  nation  ; the  latter  may 
be  divided  into  thole  of  Quebec  and  Montreah 
The  fird  of  thefe  are  equal  to  the  French  ladies 
in  good  breeding,  having  the  advantage  of  fre- 
quently converfing  with  the  French  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  who  come  every  dimmer  with  the 
king’s  (hips,  and  day  feveral  weeks  at  Quebec , 
but  feldom  go  to  Montreal  The  ladies  of  this 
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laft  place  are  accufed  by  the  French  of  partaking 
too  much  of  the  pride  of  the  lndia?is>  and  of  be- 
ing much  wanted  in  French  good  breeding* 
What  I have  mentioned  above  of  their  drefling 
their  head  too  affiduoufly,  is  the  cafe  with  all 
the  ladies  throughout  Canada . On  thofe  days 
when  they  pay  or  receive  vifits,  they  drefs  fo 
gayly,  that  one  is  almoft  induced  to  think  their 
parents  poftelTed  the  greateft  dignities  in  the 
ftate.  The  Frenchmen , who  confidered  things 
in  their  true  light,  complained  very  much  that 
a great  part  of  the  ladies  in  Canada  had  got  into 
the  pernicious  cuftom  of  taking  too  much  care 
of  their  drefs,  and  iquandering  all  their  fortunes* 
and  more,  upon  it,  inftead  of  fparing  fomething 
for  future  times.  They  are  no  lefs  attentive  to 
have  the  neweft  fafhions ; and  they  laugh  at 
each  other,  when  they  are  not  dreffcd  to  each 
other’s  fancy.  Eut  what  they  get  as  new  fafhi- 
ons, are  grown  old,  and  laid  afide  in  France  ; 
for  the  fhips  coming  but  once  every  year  from 
thence,  the  people  in  Canada  confider  that  as 
the  new  fafhion  for  the  whole  year,  which  the 
people  on  board  brought  with  them,  or  which 
they  impofed  upon  them  as  new.  The  ladies  in 
Canada , and  efpecially  at  Montreal \ are  very 
ready  to  laugh  at  any  blunders  ftrangers  make  in 
fpeaking.  In  Canada  nobody  ever  hears  the 
French  language  fpoken  by  any  but  Frenchmen  1 
for  ftrangers  feldom  come  thither;  and  the  In^ 
dians  are  naturally  too  proud  to  learn  French > 
but  oblige  the  French  to  learn  their  language* 
From  hence  it  naturally  follows,  that  the  nice 
Canada  ladies  cannot  hear  any  thing  uncommon 
Vox.  II.  D d with- 
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without  laughing  at  it.  One  of  the  firft  ques- 
tions they  propofe  to  a ftranger  is,  whether  he 
is  married  ? The  next,  how  he  likes  the  ladies 
in  the  country ; and  whether  he  thinks  them 
handfomer  than  thofe  of  his  own  country ; And 
the  third,  whether  he  will  take  one  home  with 
him  ? There  are  fome  difference  between  the 
ladies  of  Quebec,  and  thofe  of  Montreal ; thofe 
of  the  lad  place  feemed  to  be  generally  hand- 
fomer than  thofe  of  the  former.  Their  behavi- 
our like  wife  feemed  to  me  to  be  fome  what 
too  free  at  Quebec , and  of  a more  becoming 
modefty  at  Montreal . The  ladies  at  Quebec 9 

efpecially  the  unmarried  ones,  are  not  very  in- 
dudrious.  A girl  of  eighteen  is  reckoned  very 
poorly  off,  if  fhe  cannot  enumerate  at  lead: 
twenty  lovers.  Thefe  young  ladies,  efpecially 
thofe  of  a higher  rank,  get  up  at  feven,  and  drefs 
till  nine,  drinking  their  coffee  at  the  fame  time. 
When  they  are  dr  died,  they  place  themfelves 
near  a window  that  opens  into  the  ilreet,  take 
up  fome  needle-work,  and  few  a fdtch  now  and 
then ; but  turn  their  eyes  into  the  dreet  moft  of 
the  time.  When  a young  fellow  comes  in, 
whither  they  are  acquainted  with  him  or  not, 
they  immediately  lay  afide  their  work,  fit  down 
by  him,  and  begin  to  chat,  laugh,  joke,  and 
invent  double- entendres  5 and  this  is  rekoned  be- 
ing very  witty*.  In  this  manner  they  frequently 
pafs  the  whole  day,  leaving  their  mothers  to  do 
all  the  bufinefs  in  the  houfe.  In  Montreal , the 
girls  are  not  quite  fo  volatile,  but  more  induf- 

* Avoir  beancoap  A Afrit. 
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frlous.  They  are  always  at  their  fieedld-work, 
or  doing  fome  neceffary  bufinefs  in  the  houfe* 
They  arelikewife  chearful  and  content  ; and  no- 
body can  fay  that  they  want  either  wit,  or 
charms.  Their  fault  is  that  they  think  too  well 
of  themfelves.  However,  the  daughters  of  peo- 
ple of  all  ranks,  without  exception,  go  to  mar- 
ket, and  carry  home  what  they  have  bought. 
They  rife  as  foon,  and  go  to  bed  as  late,  as. 
any  of  the  people  in  the  houfe.  I have  been 
afiured,  that,  in  general,  their  fortunes  are  not 
confiderable ; which  are  rendered  frill  more 
fcarce  by  the  number  of  children,  and  the  fmall 
revenues  in  a houfe.  The  girls  at  Montreal  are 
very  much  difpleafed  that  thofe  at  Quebec  get 
hufbands  fooner  than  they.  The  reafon  of  this 
is,  that  many  young  gentlemen  who  come  over, 
from  France  with  the  fhips,  are  captivated  by 
the  ladies  at  Quebec , and  marry  them  ; but  as 
thefe  gentlemen  feldom  go  up  to  Montreal , the 
girls  there  are  not  often  fo  happy  as  thofe  of  the 
former  place. 

Sept.  23d.  This  morning  I went  to  Sauf  an 
Recollety  a place  three  French  miles  northward 
of  Montreal , to  defcribe  the  plants  and  minerals 
there,  and  chiefly  to  colled:  feeds  of  various 
plants.  Near  the  town  there  are  farms  on  both 
fides  of  the  road;  but  as  one  advances  farther 
on,  the  country  grows  woody,  and  varies  in  re* 
gard  to  height.  It  is  generally  very  ftrong;  and 
there  are  both  pieces  of  rock-ftone,  and  a kind 
of  grey  lime-done.  The  roads  are  bad  and  al- 
moft  impaflabie  for  chaifes.  A little  before  I 
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arrived  at  Saut  an  Recollet , the  woods  end*  and 
the  country  is  turned  into  corn-fields,  meadows, 
and  paftures. 

About  a French  mile  from  the  town  are  two 
lime-kilns  on  the  road.  They  are  built  of  a grey 
lime-ftone,  burnt  hard,  and  of  pieces  of  rock- 
ftone,  towards  the  fire.  The  height  of  the  kiln 
from  top  to  bottom  is  feven  yards. 

The  lime-ftone  which  they  burn  here,  is  of 
two  kinds.  One  is  quite  black,  and  fo  compadfc, 
that  its  conftituent  particles  cannot  be  diftin- 
guifhed,  fome  difperfed  grains  of  white  and  pale 
grey  fpar  excepted.  Now  and  then  there  are 
thin  cracks  in  it  filled  with  a white  fmall-grained 
fpar. 

I have  never  feen  any  petrifadlions  in  this 
ftone,  though  I looked  very  carefully  for  them. 
This  ftone  is  common  on  the  ille  of  Montreal , 
about  ten  or  twenty  inches  below  the  upper  foil. 
It  lies  in  ftrata  of  five  or  ten  inches  thicknefs. 
This  ftone  is  faid  to  give  the  beft  lime ; for, 
though  it  is  not  fo  white  as  that  of  the  following 
grey  lime-ftone,  yet  it  makes  better  mortar,  and 
almoft  turns  into  ftone,  growing  harder  and 
more  compadt  every  day.  There  are  examples, 
that  when  they  have  been  about  to  repair  a 
houfe  made  partly  of  this  mortar,  the  other 
ftones  of  which  the  houfe  confifts,  fooner  broke 
in  pieces  than  the  mortar  itfelf. 

The  other  kind  is  a grey,  and  fometimes  a 
dark  grey  lime-ftone,  confiding  of  a compadt 
calcareous-ftone,  mixed  with  grains  of  fpar,  of 
the  fame  colour.  It  is  full  of  petrified  ftriated 
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(hells  or  pe&inites.  The  greateft  part  of  thefe 
petrifactions  are,  however,  only  imprefiions  of 
the  hollow  fide  of  the  fhells.  Now  and  then  I 
found  likewife  petrified  pieces  of  the  fhell  itfelf, 
though  I could  never  find  the  fame  fhells  in  their 
natural  ftate  on  the  fhores;  and  it  feems  incon- 
ceivable how  fuch  a quantity  of  imprefilons 
could  come  together,  ab  I fhall  prefently  men- 
tion, 

I have  had  great  pieces  of  this  lime-flone, 
confifting  of  little  elfe  than  pe&inites,  lying 
clofe  to  one  another.  This  lime-flone  is  found 
on  feveral  parts  of  the  file,  where  it  lies  in  ho- 
rizontal firata  of  the  thicknefs  of  five  or  ten 
inches.  This  ftone  yields  a great  quantity  of 
white  lime,  but  it  is  not  fo  good  as  the  former, 
becaufe  it  grows  damp  in  wet  weather. 

Fir-wood  is  reckoned  the  befb  for  the  lime- 
kilns and  the  thuya  wood  next  to  it.  The  wood 
of  the  fugar-m2ple,  and  other  trees  of  a fimilar 
nature,  are  not  fit  for  it,  becaufe  they  leave  a 
great  quantity  of  coals. 

Grey  pieces  of  rock-fione  are  to  he  feen  in 
the  woods  and  fields  hereabouts. 

The  leaves  of  feveral  trees  and  plants  began 
now  to  get  a pale  hue ; efpecially  ffibfe  of  the 
red  maple,  the  fmooth  fumach*,  the  Polygonum 
fagittatu?ny  Linn,  and  feveral  of  the  ferns. 

A great  crofs  is  ere&ed  on  the  road,  and 
the  boy  who  fhewed  me  the  wood,  told  me 
that  a perfon  was  buried  there,  who  had  wrought 
great  miracles. 

# Rbus  glabrum»  Linn, 
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At  noon  I arrived  at  Saut  au  Recollet , which 
is  a little  place,  fltuated  on  a branch  of  the  river 
St  Lawrence , which  flows  with  a violent  cur- 
rent between  the  ifles  of  Montreal  and  Jefus. 
It  has  got  its  name  from  an  accident  which 
happened  to  a recollet  friar,  called  Nicholas  Veil , 
in  the  year  1625.  He  went  into  a boat  with  a 
converted  Indian , and  lb  me  Indians  of  the  nation 
of  Hurons in  order  to  go  to  Quebec  but,  on 
going  over  this  place  in  the  river,  the  boat 
overfet,  and  both  the  friar  and  his  profelyte 
were  drowned.  The  Indians  (who  have  been 
fofpedled  of  cccaficning  the  overfetting  of  the 
boat)  fwam  to  the  ihore,  laved  what  they  could 
of  the  friar’s  effects,  and  kept  them. 

The  country  hereabouts  is  full  of  flones,  and 
they  have  but  lately  began  to  cultivate  it ; for 
all  the  old  people  could  remember  the  places 
covered  with  tall  woods,  which  are  now'  turned 
into  corn-fields,  meadows,  and  paftures.  The 
priefts  fay,  that  this  place  was  formerly  inhabit- 
ed by  fome  converted  Hurons . Thefe  Indians, 
lived  on  a high  mountain,  at  a little  diftance 
from  Montreal , when  the  French  firfl:  arrived 
here,  and  the  latter  perfuaded  them  to  fell  that 
land.  They  did  fo,  and  fettled  here  at  Saut  au 
Re  collet,  and  the  church  which  ftill  remains  here, 
was  built  for  them,  and  they  have  attended 
divine  fervice  in  it  for  many  years.  As  the 
French  began  to  increafe  on  the  ifle  of  Montreal \ 
they  wifhed  to  have  it  entirely  to  themfelves, 
and  perfuaded  the  Indians  again  to  fell  them  this 
fpot,  and  go  to  another.  The  French  have 
ftnce  prevailed  upon  the  Indians  (whom  they  did 
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not  like  to  have  amongft  them,  becaufe  of  their 
drunkennefs,  and  rambling  idle  life)  to  leave 
this  place  again,  and  go  to  fettle  at  the  lake  des 
' Deux  Montagues , where  they  are  at  prefen t,  and 
have  a fine  church  of  hone.  Their  church  at 
Saut  au  Recollet  is  of  wood,  looks  very  old  and 
ruinous,  though  its  infide  is  pretty  good,  and  is 
made  ufe  of  by  the  Frenchmen  in  this  place. 
They  have  already  brought  a quantity  of  hones 
hither,  and  intend  building  a new  church  very 
foon. 

Though  there  had  been  no  rain  for  fome 
days  pah,  yet  the  moihure  in  the  air  was  fo 
great,  that  as  I fpread  fome  papers  on  the  ground 
this  afternoon,  in  a fhady  place,  intending  to 
put  the  feeds  I colleded  into  them,  they  werefo 
wet  in  a few  minutes  time,  as  to  be  rendered 
quite  ufelefs.  The  whole  fky  was  very  clear 
and  bright,  and  the  heat  as  intolerable  as  in  the 
middle  of  July . 

One  half  of  the  corn-fields  are  left  fallow  al- 
ternately. The  fallow-grounds  are  never  plough- 
ed in  hammer ; fo  the  cattle  can  feed  upon  the 
weeds  that  grow  on  them.  All  the  corn  made 
ufe  of  here  is  fummer  corn,  as  I have  before  ob- 
ferved.  Some  plough  the  fallow-grounds  late 
in  autumn  ; others  defer  that  bufioefs  till  fpring; 
but  the  firft  way  is  faid  to  give  a much  better 
crop.  Wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  oats,  are  harrow- 
ed, but  peafe  are  ploughed  under  ground.  They 
fow  commonly  about  the  15th  of  April , and  be- 
gin with  the  peafe.  Among  the  many  kinds 
of  peafe  which  are  to  be  got  here,  they  prefer 
the  green  ones  to  all  others  for  fowing.  They 
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require  a high,  dry,  poor  ground,  mixed  with 
coarfe  fand.  The  harved  time  commences 
about  the  end,  and  fometimes  in  the  middle  of 
„Anguß.  Wheat  returns  generally  fifteen,  and 
fometimes  twenty  fold  ; oats  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  fold.  The  crop  of  peafe  is  fometimes 
forty  fold,  but  at  other  times  only  ten  fold  ; for 
they  are  very  different.  The  plough  and  har- 
row are  the  only  indruments  of  hulbandry 
they  have,  and  thofe  none  of  the  bed  fort  nei- 
ther. The  manure  is  carried  upon  the  fallow 
grounds  in  fpring.  The  foil  confids  of  a grey 
flony  earth,  mixed  with  clay  and  fand.  They  fow 
no  more  barley  than  is  neceffary  for  the  cattle ; 
for  they  make  no  malt  here.  They  fow  a good 
deal  of  oats,  but  merely  for  the  horfes,  and  other 
cattle.  Nobody  knows  here  how  to  make  ufe 
of  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees  as  a food  for  thq 
cattle,  though  the  foreds  are  furnifhed  with  no 
other  than  trees  of  that  kind,  and  though  the 
people  are  commonly  forced  to  feed  their  cattle 
at  home  during  five  months. 


I have  already  repeatedly  mentioned,  that 
almod  all  the  wheat  which  is  fown  in  Canada 
is  dimmer  wheat,  that  is  fuch  as  is  fown  in 
fpring.  Near  Quebec  it  fometimes  happens* 
when  the  dimmer  is  lefs  warm,  or  the  fpring 
later  than  common,  that  a great  part  of  the 
wheat  does  not  ripen  perfectly  before  the  cold 
commences.  I have  been  affured  that  fome 
people,  who  live  on  the  Ifle  de  Jefus3  fow  wheat 
in  autumn,  which  is  better,  finer,  and  gives  a 
more  plentiful  crop  than  the  dummer  wheat  1 

but 
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but  it  does  not  ripen  above  a week  before  the 
other  wheat. 

Sept . 25th.  In  feveral  places  hereabouts, 

they  enclofe  the  field  with  a ftone  fence,  inftead 
of  wooden  pales.  The  plenty  of  ftones  which 
are  to  be  got  here  render  the  harbour  very 
trifling. 

Here  are  abundance  of  beech-trees  in  the 
woods,  and  they  now  had  ripe  feeds.  The  peo- 
ple in  Canada  collect  them  in  autumn,  dry  them, 
and  keep  them  till  winter,  when  they  eat  them 
inftead  of  walnuts  and  hazel-nuts  ; and  I am 
told  they  tafte  very  well. 

There  is  a fait  fpring,  as  the  prieft  of  this 
place  informed  me,  feven  French  miles  from 
hence,  near  the  river  d'  Ajfomption-,  of  which 
during  the  war,  they  have  made  a fine  white 
fait.  The  water  is  faid  to  be  very  briny. 

Some  kinds  of  fruit-trees  fucceed  very  well 
near  Montreal , and  I had  here  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  fome  very  fine  pears  and  apples  of  various 
forts.  Near  Quebec  the  pear-trees  will  not  fuc«* 
ceed,  beeaufe  the  winter  is  too  fevere  for  them ; 
and  fometimes  they  are  killed  by  the  froft  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montreal . Plum-trees,  of  fe- 
veral forts,  were  firft  brought  over  from  France , 
fucceed  very  well,  and  withftand  the  rigours  of 
winter.  Three  forts  of  America  walnut-trees 
grow  in  the  woods ; but  the  walnut-trees  brought 
over  from  France  die  almoft  every  year  down  to 
the  very  root,  bringing  forth  new  flioots  in 
fpring.  Peach-trees  cannot  well  agree  with  this 
climate ; a few  bear  the  cold,  but,  for  greater 
fafety,  they  are  obliged  to  put  ftraw  round  them. 

Chefnut« 
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Chefnut  - trees,  mulberry-trees,  2nd  the  like, 
have  never  yet  been  planted  in  Canada . 

The  whole  cultivated  part  of  Canada  has 
been  given  away  by  the  king  to  the  clergy,  and 
fome  noblemen  but  all  the  uncultivated  parts 
belong  to  him,  as  likewife  the  place  on  which 
Quebec  and  T’rois  Rivieres  are  built.  The  ground 
on  which  the  town  of  Montreal  is  built,  together 
with  the  whole  ifle  of  that  name,  belongs  to  the 
priefts  of  the  order  of  St.  Snlpicius , who  live  at 
Montreal . They  have  given  the  land  in  tenure 
to  farmers  and  others  who  were  willing  to  fettle 
on  it.  The  iirft  fettlers  paid  a trifling  rent  for 
their  land  1 for  frequently  the  whole  leafe  for  a 
piece  of  ground,  three  arpens  broad,  and  thirty 
long,  coniift  in  a couple  of  chickens  ; and  fome 
pay  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  fols,  for  a piece  of 
land  of  the  fame  fize.  But  thole  who  came  lat- 
ter, mu  ft  pay  near  two  ecus  (crowns)  for  fuch  a 
piece  of  land,  and  thus  the  land-rent  is  very  un- 
equal throughout  the  country.  The  revenues 
of  the  bifhop  of  Canada  do  not  arife  from  any 
landed  property.  The  churches  are  built  at  the 
expence  of  the  congregations.  The  inhabitants 
of  Canada  do  not  yet  pay  any  taxes  to  the  king  1 
and  he  has  no  other  revenues  from  it,  than  thofe 
which  arife  from  the  cuftom-houle. 

The  priefts  of  Montreal  have  a mill  here, 
where  they  take  the  fourth  part  of  all  that  is 
ground.  However,  the  miller  receives  a third 
part  of  this  lhare.  In  other  places  he  gets  the 
half  of  it.  The  priefts  fometimes  leafe  the  mill 
for  a certain  fum.  Befides  them  nobody  is  al- 
lowed to  eredt  a mill  on  the  ifle  of  Montreal , 
7 they 
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they  having  referved  that  right  to  themfelves. 
In  the  agreement  drawn  up  between  the  priefts 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifle,  the  latter  are 
obliged  to  get  all  their  corn  ground  in  the  mills 

of  the  former. 

They  boil  a good  deal  of  fugar  in  Canada  of 
the  juice  running  out  of  the  incifions  in  the 
fugar-maple,  the  red  maple,  and  the  fugar- 
birch  ; but  that  of  the  firft  tree  is  moft  com- 
monly made  ufe  of.  The  way  of  preparing  it 
has  been  more  minutely  defcribed  by  me  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Swedifi ) Academy  of  Sci- 
ences 

Sept,  26th.  Early  this  morning  I return- 
ed to  Montreal . Every  thing  began  now  to 
look  like  autumn.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  were 
pale  or  reddifh,  and  moft  of  the  plants  had  loft 
their  flowers.  Thofe  which  ftill  preferved  them 
were  the  following  •f : 

Several  forts  of  afters,  both  blue  and  white. 

Golden  rods  of  various  kinds. 

Common  milfoil. 

Common  felf-heal. 

The  crifped  thiftle. 

The  biennial  oenothera. 

The  rough-leaved  fun-flower,  with  trifoliated 
leaves. 

The  Canada  violet, 

A fpecies  of  gentian. 

* See  the  Volume  for  1751. 

i*  Aß  er  es.  Sohdagines.  Achillea  millefolium.  Prunella  vulgaris* 
Carduus  crifpus.  Oenothera  biennis . Rudbeekia  triloba . Viola  Ca - 
nadenßs.  Gentiana  Snponaria* 
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Wild  vines  are  abundant  In  the  woods  here- 
abouts, climbing  up  very  high  trees. 

I have  made  enquiry  among  the  French , 
who  travel  far  into  the  country,  concerning  the 
food  of  the  Indians . Thofe  who  live  far  north, 

I am  told,  cannot  plant  any  thing,  on  account  of 
the  great  degree  of  cold.  They  have,  there- 
fore, no  bread,  and  do  not  live  on  vegetables ; 
flefh  and  fifh  is  their  only  food,  and  chiefly  the 
flefh  of  beavers,  bears,  rein-deer,  elks,  hares,  and 
feveral  kinds  of  birds.  Thofe  Indians  who  live 
far  fouthward  eat  the  following  things.  Of  ve- 
getables they  plant  maize,  wild  kidney-beans  * 
of  feveral  kinds,  pumpions  of  different  forts, 
fquafies , a kind  of  gourds,  water-melons  and  me- 
lons *f\  They  likewife  eat  various  fruits  which 
grow  in  their  woods.  Fifh  and  flefh  make  a 
very  great  part  of  their  food.  And  they  chiefly 
like  the  flefh  of  wild  cattle,  roe-bucks,  flags, 
bears,  beavers,  and  fome  other  quadrupeds. 
Among  their  dainty  difhes,  they  reckon  the 
water-taregrafs  J,  which  the  French  call  folk 
avoine , and  which  grows  in  plenty  in  their  lakes, 
in  flagnant  waters,  and  fometimes  in  rivers  which 
flow  ilowly.  They  gather  its  feeds  in  Offiober , 
and  prepare  them  in  different  ways,  and  chiefly 
as  groats,  which  take  almofl:  as  well  as  rice. 
They  make  likewife  many  a delicious  meal  of  the 
feveral  kinds  of  walnuts,  chefnuts,  mulberries,  api- 

# Phafeoli. 

f Cucumis  melo.  Linn» 
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mine  *}  chinquapins  •f*,  hazel-nuts,  peaches* 
wild  prunes,  grapes,  whortle-berries  of  feveral 
forts,  various  kinds  of  medlars,  black-berries* 
and  other  fruit  and  roots.  But  the  fpecies  of 
corn,  fo  common  in  what  is  called  the  old  world, 
were  entirely  unknown  here  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Europeans  ; nor  do  the  Indians  at  prefent 
ever  attempt  to  cultivate  them,  though  they  fee 
the  ufe  which  the  Europeans  make  of  the  cul- 
ture of  them,  and  though  they  are  fond  of  eat- 
ing the  dithes  which  are  prepared  of  them. 

Sept . 27th.  Beavers  are  abundant  all  over 
North- America,  and  they  are  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  the  trade  in  Canada . The  Indians 
live  upon  their  flefh  during  a great  part  of  the 
year.  It  is  certain  that  thefe  animals  multiply 
very  faft  ; but  it  is  no  lefs  fo,  that  vaft  numbers 
of  them  are  annually  killed,  and  that  the  Indians 
are  obliged  at  prefent  to  undertake  diflant  jour- 
nies,  in  order  to  catch  or  fhoot  them.  Their 
decreafing  in  number  is  very  eafily  accounted  for; 
becaufe  the  Indians,  before  the  arrival  of  thz  Eu- 
ropeans, only  caught  as  many  as  they  found  ne~ 
ceffary  to  clothe  themfelves  with,  there  being 
then  no  trade  with  the  fkins.  At  prefent  a num- 
ber of  fhips  go  annually  to  Europe , laden  chief- 
ly with  beavers  fkins  ; the  Englifh  and  French 
endeavour  to  out-do  each  other,  by  paying  the 
Indians  well  for  them,  and  this  encourages  the 
latter  to  extirpate  thefe  animals.  Many  people 
in  Canada  told  me,  that  wjaen  they  were  young, 

# Annona  muricala,  Linr>. 
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all  the  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal , 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  not  excepted,  were  full 
of  beavers  and  their  dykes  ; but  at  prefent  they 
are  extirpated  in  that  quarter. 

Beaver-flesh  is  eaten  not  only  by  the  In~ 
Sans,  but  likewife  by  the  Europeans , and  efpe- 
daily  the  French , on  their  fading  days ; for  his 
holinefs,  in  his  fydem,  has  ranged  the  beaver 
among  the  fiih.  The  flelh  is  reckoned  bed,  if 
the  beaver  has  lived  upon  vegetables,  dich  as  the 
afp,  and  the  beaver-tree  * ; but  when  he  has 
eaten  fifh,  it  does  not  tade  well.  To-day  I taft- 
ed  this  fledi  boiled,  for  the  fird  time  $ and  tho* 
every  body  prefent,  befides  mvfeif,  thought  it  a 
delicious  diflh,  yet  I could  not  agree  with  them. 
I think  it  is  eatable,  but  has  nothing  delicious. 
It  looks  black  when  boiled,  and  has  a peculiar 
tade.  In  order  to  prepare  it  well,  it  mud  be 
boiled  in  feveral  waters  from  morning  till  noon, 
that  it  may  loofe  the  bad  tade  it  has.  The  tail 
is  likewife  eaten,  after  it  has  been  boiled  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  roaded  afterwards  ; but  it 
condds  of  fat  only,  though  they  would  not  call 
it  fo ; and  cannot  be  hv allowed  by  one  who  is 
not  ufed  to  eat  it.  Sometimes,  though  but  fel- 
dom,  they  catch  beavers  with  white  hair. 

Wine  is  almod  the  only  liquor  which  people 
above  the  vulgar  are  ufed  to  drink.  They  mako 
a kind  of  fpruce-beer  of  the  top  of  the  white- 
fir  which  they  drink  in  dimmer  ; but  the 

* Magnolia  glauca . Linn. 

f Apinette  blanche.  The  way  of  brewing  this  beer  is  described 
at  large  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the 
year  1751,  p.  190. 
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life  of  it  is  not  general ; and  it  is  feldom  drank 
by  people  of  quality.  Thus  great  fums  go  an- 
nually out  of  the  country  for  wine ; as  they 
have  no  vines  here  of  which  they  could  make  a 
liquor  that  is  fit  to  be  drank.  The  common 
people  drink  water;  for  it  is  not  yet  cuftomary 
here  to  brew  beer  of  malt ; and  there  are  no 
orchards  large  enough  to  fupply  the  people 
with  apples  for  making  cyder.  Some  of  the 
people  of  rank,  who  pofifefs  large  orchards, 
fometimes,  out  of  curiofity,  get  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  cyder  made.  The  great  people  here, 
who  are  ufed  from  their  youth  to  drink  nothing 
but  wine,  are  greatly  at  a lofs  in  time  of  war  ; 
when  all  the  (hips  which  brought  wine  are  in- 
tercepted by  the  Englifh  privateers.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  laft  war,  they  gave  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Francs , and  even  one  hundred 
Ecus,  for  a barrique , or  hogfhead,  of  wine. 

A middling  horfe  now  cofts  forty  Francs  ^ 
and  upwards ; a good  horfe  is  valued  at  an  hun- 
dred Francs , or  more.  A cow  is  fold  for  fifty 
Francs ; but  people  can  remember  the  time 
when  they  were  fold  for  ten  Ecus  A fheep 
cofts  five  or  fix  livres  at  prefent ; but  laft  year, 
when  every  thing  was  dear,  it  coft  eight  or  ten 
Francs . A hog  of  one  year  old,  and  two  hun- 
dred, or  an  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight, 
is  fold  at  fifteen  Francs . M.  Couagne,  the  mer- 
chant, told  me,  that  he  had  feen  a hog  of  four 
hundred  weight  among  the  Indians . A chicken 

* Franc  is  the  fame  as  Lirurc ; and  twenty- two  Livres  make  a 
pound  fterling. 
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is  fold  for  ten  or  twelve  Sols  * 3 and  a turkey  for 
twenty  Sols.  A Minot  J of  wheat  fold  for  aß 
Ecu  laft  year  3 bat  at  prefent  it  coft  forty  Sols* 
Maize  is  always  of  the  fame  price  with  wheat, 
becaufe  here  is  but  little  of  it  3 and  it  is  all  made 
ufe  of  by  thofe  who  go  to  trade  with  the  Indians « 
A Minot  of  oats  cofts  fometimes  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  Sols ; but  of  late  years  it  has  been  fold 
for  twenty-fix,  or  thirty  Sols.  Peafe  bear  al^ 
ways  the  fame  price  with  wheat*  A pound  of 
butter  cofts  commonly  about  eight  or  ten  Sols; 
but  laft  year  it  rofe  up  to  fixteen  Sols . A dozen 
of  eggs  ufed  to  coft  but  three  Sols  3 how- 
ever, now  are  fold  for  five.  They  make  no 
cheefe  at  Montreal 3 nor  is  there  any  to  be  had, 
except  what  is  got  from  abroad.  A water-me- 
lon generally  cofts  five  or  fix  Sols 3 but,  if  of  a 
large  fize,  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 

There  are  as  yet  no  manufadlures  eftablifhed 
in  Canada ; probably,  becaufe  France  will  not 
lofe  the  advantage  of  felling  off  its  own  goods 
here.  However,  both  the  inhabitants  of  Canada9 
and  the  Indians , are  very  ill  off  for  want  of  them, 
in  times  of  war. 

Those  perfons  who  want  to  be  married,  mu  ft 
have  the  confent  of  their  parents.  However,  the 
judge  may  give  them  leave  to  marry,  if  the  pa* 
rents  oppofe  their  union  without  any  valid  rea- 
fon.  Likewife,  if  the  man  be  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  the  woman  twenty-fix,  they  may  mar- 

* Twenty  Sols  make  one  Livre. 

t A French  meafure,  about  the  fame  as  two  bufhels  in  Eng* 
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ry,  without  farther  waiting  for  their  parents 
confent. 

Sept.  29th.  This  afternoon  I went  out  of 
town,  to  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  ifle,  in  order 
to  view  the  country,  and  the  oeconomy  of  the 
people,  and  to  colled:  feveral  feeds.  Juft  before 
the  town  are  fome  fine  fields,  which  were  for- 
merly cultivated,  but  now  ferve  as  paftures. 
To  the  north-weft  appears  the  high  mountain 
which  lies  weftward  of  Montreal , and  is  very 
fertile,  and  covered  with  fields  and  gardensfrom 
the  bottom  to  the  fummit.  On  the  fouth-eaft 
fide  is  the  river  St.  Lawrence , which  is  very 
broad  here  ; and  on  its  fides  are  extenfive  corn- 
fields and  meadows,  and  fine  houfes  of  ftone, 
which  look  white  at  a diftance.  At  a great  dis- 
tance fouth  - eaftivard,  appear  the  two  high 
mountains  near  fort  Ghamblais , and  fome  others 
near  lake  Champlain , railing  their  tops  above 
the  woods.  All  the  fields  hereabouts  are  filled 
with  ftones  of  different  fizes  5 and  among  them 
there  is  frequentlyfeen  a black  lime-ftone.  About 
a French  mile  from  the  town,  the  high  road  goes 
along  the  river,  which  is  on  the  left-hand  ; and 
on  the  right-hand  all  the  country  is  cultivated 
and  inhabited.  The  farm-houfes  are  three, 
four,  or  five  arpents  diftant  from  each  other. 
The  hills  near  the  river  are  generally  high  and 
pretty  fteep  ; they  confift  of  earth  ; and  the  fields 
below  them  are  filled  with  pieces  of  rock-ftone, 
and  of  black  lime-flate.  About  two  French  miles 
from  Montreal , the  river  runs  very  rapidly,  and 
is  full  of  ftones ; in  fome  places  there  are  fome 
Vol.  II.  E e waves. 
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waves.  However,  thofe  who  go  in  boats  into 
the  fouth  rn  parts  of  Canada,  are  obliged  to 
work  through  fuch  places. 

Wild  - geese  and  ducks,  began  to  migrate  in 
great  flocks  to  the  fouthern  countries. 

OB.  2d.  The  two  preceding  days,  and  this, 

I employed  chiefly  in  collecting  feeds. 

The  laft  night’s  froft  had  caufed  a great  al- 
teration in  feveral  trees.  Walnut-trees  of  all 
forts  fhed  their  leaves  in  plenty  now.  The 
flowers  of  a kind  of  nettle  * were  all  entirely 
killed  by  the  froft.  The  leaves  of  the  American 
lime-tree  were  likewife  damaged.  In  the  kit- 
chen-gardens the  leaves  of  the  melons  were  all 
killed  by  the  froft.  However,  the  beech,  oak, 
and  birch,  did  not  feem  to  have  buffered  at  all. 
The  Adds  were  all  covered  with  a hoar- froft. 
The  ice  in  the  pools  of  water  was  a geometri- 
cal line  and  a half  in  thicknefs. 

The  biennial  oenothera  f grows  in  abun* 
dance  on  open  woody  hills,  and  fallow  fields. 
An  old  Frenchman , who  -accompanied  me  as 
I was  collecting  its  feeds,  could  not  fufficiently 
praife  its  property  of  healing  wounds.  The 
leaves  of  the  plant  muft  be  crufhed,  and  then 
laid  on  the  wound. 

Sccurs  de  Congregation  are  a kind  of  religious 
women,  different  from  nuns.  They  do  not 
live  in  a convent,  but  have  houfes  both  in  the 
town  and  country.  They  go  where  they  pleafe, 

* Urtica  di<varicata.  Linn. 
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anil  are  even  allowed  to  marry,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity offers y but  this,  I am  told,  happens  very 
leldom.  In  many  places  in  the  country,  there 
are  two  or  more  of  them : they  have  their 

houfe  commonly  near  a church,  and  generally 
the  parfomge  houfe  is  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
church.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  inftrudt  young 
girls  in  the  Chriflian  religion,  to  teach  them 
reading,  writing*  needle-work,  and  other  female 
accomplifhments.  People  of  fortune  board  their 
daughters  with  them  for  fome  time.  They 
have  their  bearding,  lodging,  beds,  infirudlion, 
and  whatever  elfe  they  want,  upon  very  rea- 
fonahle  terms.  The  houfe  where  the  whole 
community  of  thefe  ladies  live,  and  from 
whence  they  are  fent  cut  into  the  country,  is 
at  Montreal.  A lady  that  wants  to  become  in- 
corporated among  them,  muft  pay  a confider- 
able  fum  of  money  towards  the  common  flock ; 
and  fome  people  reckon  it  to  be  four  thoufand 
livres.  If  a perfon  be  once  received,  fhe  is  lure 
cf  a fubfiftence  durinn  her  life-time. 

sJ 

La  Chine  is  a fine  village,  three  French  miles 
to  the  fouth-eafl:  of  Montreal , but  on  the  fame 
ifle,  clofe  to  the  river  St.  Laurence.  The  farm- 
houfes  ly  along  the  river-fide,  about  four  or 
five  arpents  from  each  other.  Here  is  a find 
church  of  (tone,  with  a finall  fteeple ; and  the 
whole  place  has  a very  agreeable  fituation.  Its 
name  is  faid  to  have  had  the  following  origin^ 
As  the  unfortunate  M<  Saite  was  here,  who  was 
afterwards  murdered  by  his  own  country- men 
further  up  in  the  country,  he  was  very  intent 
upon  diicovering  a fhorter  road  to  Chinay  by 
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means  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence . He  talked 
of  nothing  at  that  time  but  his  new  fhort  way 
to  China . But  as  his  project  of  undertaking 
this  journey,  in  order  to  make  this  difcovery, 
was  flopped  by  an  accident  which  happened  to 
him  here,  and  he  did  not  that  time  come  any 
nearer  China , this  place  got  its  name,  as  it 
were,  by  way  of  joke. 

This  evening  I returned  to  Montreal. 

OB.  5th.  The  governor-general  at  Quebec 
is,  as  I have  already  mentioned  before,  the  chief 
commander  in  Canada.  Next  to  him  is  the 
Intendant  at  Quebec \ then  follows  the  governor 
of  Montreal , and  after  him  the  governor  of 
Frois  Rivieres.  The  Intendant  has  the  greateft 
power  next  to  the  governor-general ; he  pays 
all  the  money  of  government,  and  is  p red- 
dent  of  the  board  of  finances,  and  of  the 
court  of  juflice  in  this  country.  He  is,  how- 
ever, under  the  governor-general,  for  if  he 
refufes  to  do  any  thing  to  which  he  feems  ob- 
liged by  his  office,  the  governor-general  can 
give  him  orders  to  do  it,  which  he  mu  ft  obey. 
He  is  allowed,  however,  to  appeal  to  the  go- 
vernment in  France.  In  each  of  the  capital 
towns,  the  governor  is  the  higheft  perfon,  then 
the  lieutenant-general,  ne^t  to  him  a major, 
and  after  him  the  captains.  The  governor- 
general  gives  the  firfl  orders  in  all  matters  of 
confequence.  When  he  conies  to  Trois  Rivieres 
and  Montreal , the  power  of  the  governor  ceafes, 
becaufe  he  always  commands  where  he  is.  The 
governor-general  commonly  goes  to  Montreal 
once  every  year,  and  moflly  in  winter ; and 
6 during 
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during  his  abfence  from  Quebec,  the  lieutenant- 
general  commands  there.  When  the  governor- 
general  dies,  or  go  to  France,  before  a new  one 
is  come  in  his  ftead,  the  governor  of  Montreal 
goes  to  Quebec , to  command  in  the  mean  while, 
leaving  the  major  to  command  at  Montreal. 

One  or  two  of  the  king’s  fhips  are  annually 
fent  from  France  to  Canada,  carrying  recruits 
to  fupply  the  places  of  thofe  foldiers,  who  either 
died  in  the  fervice,  or  have  got  leave  to  fettle 
in  the  country,  and  turn  farmers,  or  to  return 
to  France.  Almoft  every  year  they  fend  a hun- 
dred, or  a hundred  and  fifty  people  over  in  this 
manner.  With  thefe  people  they  likewife  fend 
over  a great  number  oi  perfons,  who  have  been 
found  guilty  of  fmugghng  in  France . They 

were  formerly  condemned  to  the  gallies,  but  at 
prefent  they  fend  them  to  the  colonies,  where 
they  are  free  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  and  can 
choofe  what  manner  of  life  they  pleafe,  but  are 
never  allowed  to  go  cut  of  the  country,  with- 
out the  king’s  fpecial  licence.  The  king’s  fhips 
likewife  bring  a great  quantity  of  merchandizes 
which  the  king  has  nought,  in  order  to  be 
distributed  among  the  Indians  on  certain  occafi- 
ons.  The  inhabitants  of  Canada  pay  very  little 
to  the  king.  In  the  year  1748,  a begining  was, 
however,  made,  by  laying  a duty  of  three  per 
cent . on  all  French  goods  imported  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Canada . A regulation  was  likewife 
made  at  that  time,  that  all  the  furs  and  fkins 
exported  to  France  from  hence,  fhould  pay  a 
certain  duty;  but  what  is  carried  to  the  colonies 
pays  nothing.  The  merchants  of  all  parts  of 
E e 3 France 
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France  2nd  its  colonies,  are  allowed  to  fend 
ill  ips  with  goods  to  this  place;  and  the  Quebec 
merchants  are  at  liberty  likewife  to  fend  their 
goods  to  any  place  in  France , and  its  colonies. 
But  the  merchants  at  Quebec  have  but  few  fhips, 
becaufe  the  failors  wages  are  very  high.  The 
towns  in  'France  which  chiefly  trade  with  Canada . 

y 9 

are  Rochelle  and  Bcurdeaux ; next  to  them  are 
Marfeilles , Nantes,  Havre  de  Grace , St.  Mala, 
and  others.  The  king's  fhips  which  bring 
goods  to  this  country,  come  either  from  Brefi 
or  from  Rochefort . The  merchants  at  Quebec 
fend  flour,  wheat,  peafe,  wooden  utenlils,  &c. 
on  their  own  bottoms,  to  the  French  pofleffions 
in  the  Weß-Fndies.  The  walls  round  Montreal 
were  built  in  1738,  at  the  king’s  expence,  on 
condition  the  inhabitants  fhould,  little  by  little, 
pay  off  the  coll:  to  the  king.  The  town  at  p re- 
lent pays  annually  6000  Ihres  for  them  to  go- 
vernment, of  which  2000  are  given  by  the  femi- 
nary  of  priefts.  At  Quebec  the  walls  have  like- 
wife been  built  at  the  king’s  expence,  but  he  did 
not  redemand  the  expence  of  the  inhabitants, 
becaufe  they  had  already  the  duty  upon  goods 
to  pay  as  above  mentioned.  The  beaver-trade 
belongs  folely  to  the  Indian  company  in  France , 
and  nobody  is  allowed  to  carry  it  on  here,  befides 
the  people  appointed  by  that  company.  Every 
other  fur  trade  is  open  to  every  body.  There 
are  feveral  places  among  the  Indians  far  in  the 
country,  where  the  French  have  ftores  of  their 
goods  1 and  thefe  places  they  call  les  poßes. 
The  king  has  no  other  fortreffes  in  Canada  than 
Quebec , Fort  Chamblais , Fort  St.  Jean,  Fort 
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St.  Frederic , or  Crownpoint , Montreal , Fron- 
tenacy  and  Niagara . All  other  places  belong 
to  private  perfons.  The  king  keeps  the  Niagara 
trade  all  to  himfelf.  Every  one  who  intends 
to  go  to  trade  with  the  Indians  mu  ft  have  a li- 
cence from  the  governor-general,  for  which  he 
mu  ft  pay  a fum  according  as  the  place  he  is 
going  to  is  more  or  lefs  advantageous  for  trade. 
A merchant  who  fends  out  a boat  laden  with  all 
forts  of  goods,  and  four  or  five  perfons  with  it, 
is  obliged  to  give  five  or  fix  hundred  livres  for 
the  permiflion  ; and  there  are  places  for  which 
they  give  a thoufand  livres.  Sometimes  one 
cannot  buy  the  licence  to  go  to  a certain  trading 
place,  becaufe  the  governor-general  has  grant- 
ed, or  intends  to  grant  it  to  feme  acquaintance 
or  relation  of  his.  The  money  arifing  from  the 
granting  of  licences,  belongs  to  the  governor- 
general. 
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Albany,  town  of,  ü.  82. 

Alders,  i.  152. 

Algonkin  words,  ii.  338. 

American  nightfhade,  i.  74,  153. 

favages,  i.  77.  ii.  115. 

deer,  i.  162. 

— colonies,  i.  206. 

agriculture,  ii.  45. 

Anies,  ii.  322. 

Anne  fort,  near  Canada,  ii.  129. 

Antiquities  found  in  North-America,  ii.  279, 
Ants,  i.  129.  134,  238,  364,  365. 

Apocynum  androfcemifolium , ii,  20 X. 

Arbor  vita,  ii.  313. 

Afclepias  Syriaca , ii.  202, 

Afh,  i.  53. 

Afp,  i.  408. 

Azores,  i.  4: 


Badger,  i.  148. 

Battoes,  ii.  192; 

Bears  carnivorous  in  North-America,  i.  91. 
Beavers,  i.  162,  358. 

tree,  i.  160.  ii.  63,  69. 

Beech,  i.  54. 

- Beetles,  ii.  5,  19,  62,  408. 

Bees,  i.  226. 

Birch-tree,  i.  108. 

Blubbers,  i.  12. 

Blue-bird,  i.  366. 

Blue  Mountains,  ii.  78,  8r. 

Bonetos,  i.  17. 

Bottle-nofe,  a kind  of  whale,  i.  14. 

Buck  wheat,  i.  273. 

Bags,  i.  319.  ii.  25. 

Bull-frogs,  ii.  29. 

Burdock,  ii.  202. 

Burlington,  in  New-Jerfey,  ii.  67. 

Button  wood,  i,  54, 


Candle* 
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Candleberry-tree,  i.  150. 

Carabiu  latus,  i.  364. 

Carolina,  its  produce,  ü 21 8. 

Cajia  Cbameecrißa , i,  94. 

Cat  bird,  i.  48. 

Cedar-tree,  ii.  33. 

Champlain  lake,  ii.  203. 

Characters  of  the  French  and  Engliih  women  in  North 
America  compared,  ii.  224. 

__  of  the  ladies  in  Canada,  ii.  400. 

Chefnut-tree,  i.  53. 

Cherry-tree,  i,  5. 

Chichefter,  i.  126. 

Clergy  of  Canada,  ii.  289. 

Cockroaches,  i.  321. 

Cohoes  fall,  in  the  river  Mohawk,  ii.  hi. 

Collinfonia  Canadenfis , i.  154. 

Comar  um  paluflre,  i.  108 

Copper,  native,  from  the  Upper  Lake,  ii.  399. 

Cornua  Ammonis , petrified,  ii.  203. 

Ccryphana  Hip  pur  us,  i.  15» 

Cotton  plant,  ii.  25. 

Cows  in  Canada  degenerate,  ii.  327. 

Crab-tree,  ii.  26. 

Cranes,  i.  367. 

Crickets,  i.  318,  365.  ii.  256. 

Crown  Point,  ii.  207. 

Cryftals,  tranfpaient,  i.  64. 

Currants,  i.  53.  ii.  14,  233,  334. 

Cuftaid  apples,  i.  55. 

Dandelion,  ii.  190. 

Deal,  i.  2. 

Deer,  ii.  50. 

Delaware  river,  i.  8,  37. 

Diet  in  Canada,  ii.  323. 

Diftempers  among  the  Indians,  ii.  205* 

Dog-fifb,  i 14. 

Dog-wood,  i.  158.  ii.  24. 

Dogs-bane,  i.  103. 

Dogs  trained  to  draw  water  from  the  river,  ii.  325. 

— - — • put  before  fledges  in  winter,  ii.  326* 

Dolphin,  or  dorado,  i.  15. 

Dracontium  fastidum , i.  38 r. 


Elder- 
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Elder-tree,  i.  52.  ii.  121,  122. 

Elizabeth  Town,  i.  182. 

Elm,  i.  53.  ii.  92,  129. 

Efquimaux,  ii-  362. 

Evergreens  in  North-America,  i.  28  r. 

Europeans  in  North  America  before  Columbus,  i.  335. 

Fertility  of  inhabitants,  i.  314. 

Fever  and  ague,  i.  284. 

Fire  flies,  ii.  90. 

Fifli,  flying,  i.  16. 

Fleas,  original  in  America,  i.  318. 

Fort  St.  Frederic,  or  Crown  Point,  ii.  207. 

John,  in  Canada,  ii.  215. 

Nicholfon,  ii.  126. 

Foxes,  i.  220. 

Franklin,  Mr.  his  obfervations  on  America,  i.  jc 6. 
Fiftieries,  ii.  253. 

Frogs,  i.  379. 

Gallium  tinSlorinum^  ii.  I91. 

Geefe  cape,  ii.  344. 

Gentian , i.  108. 

German  town  in  Penfylvania,  i.  69,  146. 

Giants  pots,  i.  95. 

Ginfens:,  ii.  270. 

Gnaphalium  margaritaceum^  i.  1 02, 

Goofe-foot,  i.  93. 

Gourds,  i.  272.  ii.  388. 

Grafs- worms,  i.  317. 

Guinea  pepper,  i.  58. 

Gulls,  common,  i.  18. 

Hares,  i.  82. 

Hatchets  of  the  Indians,  i.  340. 

Helebore,  i.  382. 

Herrings,  curious  account  of  them,  i.  229, 

Hiccory,  i.  51. 

Hinds,  tamed  in  North-America,  ii.  250. 

Flinlopen  cape,  in  Penfylvania,  i.  8. 

Ploney  locuft-tree,  i.  55. 

Hopnifs,  i.  385. 

Horfes  in  Canada  ftrong,  ii.  327. 

Humming  bird,  i.  164.  ii.  253. 

Hurons,  an  Indian  nation,  ii.  320. 


Jer  fey 
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Jerfey  pine,  i.  261. 

Indians,  livelihood  of  the,  i.  401.  ii.  276. 

■ — traffic,  ii.  390. 

~ — ■ barbarity,  ii.  187. 

Iron,  i.  236. 

Juniper-tree,  ii.  34,  37. 

Kalmia  latifolia , i.  53,  336. 

— — — angußlfolia , ii.  64. 

Katnifs,  i.  386. 

Lawrence,  St.  ii.  269. 

Lead-veins  near  Bay  St.  Paul,  ii.  346. 

Lepas  anatifera,  i.  12. 

Licences  for  marrying  in  America,  i,  333. 
Lime-tree,  i.  54. 

Lime-flates,  black,  ii.  371. 

Lime-ftone,  pale  grey,  i.  66. 

Linnaa  borealis,  r,  108. 

Locuft-tree,  i.  54. 

Locufts,  i.  316. 

Lorette , ii.  307. 

Long  illand,  ii.  73. 

Lupinus  perennis,  ii.  17. 

Lynx,  ii.  52. 

Maize-thieves,  i.  368.  ii.  no. 

Maiden-hair,  ii.  274. 

Maple,  red,  i.  131,  392. 

Marangoins,  a kind  of  gnats,  ii.  217. 
Marriage  ceremonies,  i.  331. 

Martins,  ii.  11. 

Meadows,  how  watered,  i.  241. 

Meloe  majalis,  i.  393. 

Meteorological  oblervations,  ii.  146. 
Mickmacks,  an  Indian  Nation,  ii.  321. 
Mink,  i.  359. 

Mockingbird,  i.  170. 

Moles,  a kind  of,  i.  149. 

Montmorenci  water-fall,  ii.  358. 

Montreal,  a great  town  in  Canada,  ii.  236. 
— — — — account  of  the  climate  of,  ii.  239. 
Moofe-deer,  i.  232. 

Moufe-wood,  ii.  12. 


Mountain- 
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Mountain-afl),  ii.  299. 

Mountain-flax,  i.  237. 

Mulberry-tree,  ii.  40,97,  231. 

Mullein,  i.  101. 

Mufcovy  glafs,  i.  66. 

Mufk  rats,  i.  355.  ii.  1 1 9. 

Mufquitoes,  i.  112,  209.  ii.  133. 

Natural  hiftory  promoted  in  Canada,  ii.  183. 

Negroe  flaves  in  North- America,  i.  310. 

know  a kind  of  poifon,  i.  313. 

New  Briftol,  i.  171. 

Brunfwick,  i.  178. 

Newcaftle,  a town  in  Penfylvania,  i.  21. 

founded  by  the  Dutch,  ibid. 

New  York,  i.  192. 

— aflembly,  i.  202. 

port  and  trade,  i.  197. 

Nicholfon-fort,  near  Canada,  ii.  126. 

Oak,  i.  51,52,  53. 

Oenothera  biennis , ii.  418. 

Orleans,  Ifle  of,  ii.  332. 

Orontium , i.  389. 

Oyfters,  how  pickled,  i.  185. 

Paper-currency  of  Canada,  ii.  234, 

Parfneps,  ii.  233. 

Partridges,  i.  164,  351.  ii.  226. 

St.  Paul’s  bay,  ii.  336. 

Peafe,  deftroyed  by  an  infe£t,  i.  136. 

Pe&inites,  ii.  197. 

Penn’s  Neck,  i.  324.. 

Penny  Royal,  i.  152. 

Perfimon,  i.  54,  270. 

Petite  Riviere,  ii.  2c?. 

Petrel,  i.  17. 

Philadelphia,  capital  of  Penfylvania,  i.  22. 

Pierre  ä Calumet,  ii.  360. 

Pierre,  St.  ii.  245. 

Pigeons,  wild,  i.  374. 

Pine,  i.  54,  281,  282. 

Plantain,  i.  92.  ii.  343. 

Pleurify,  i.  294. 

Plumb-tree,  i.  53. 

Polecat, 
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Polecat,  American,  i.  2i  3« 

Polytrichum  commune , i.  144.3 
Pontederia  cordata,  ii.  384. 

Porpeffe,  i.  13.  ih  354. 

Potatoes,  Bermudian,  i.  142.  ii.  89. 

Poientilla  fruticofa^  i.  108. 

Prairie  de  Magdelene,  ii.  221* 

Privet,  i 6j,  129. 

Pumpions,  ii.  389. 

Purflane,  ii.  1 18. 

Pyrites,  cubic,  i.  65. 

Quebec,  the  chief  city  in  Canada,  ii.  257. 

Raccoon,  i.  163,  360* 

Rapaapo,  ii.  28. 

Rafberries,  ii.  298. 

Rattle-fnake,  i.  248. 

Reafons  for  fuppofing  part  of  North* America  was  formerly 
under  water,  i.  104,  157. 

Red®bird,  i.  366. 

Reed-mace,  ii.  351. 

Rein-deer  mofs,  ii.  288. 

Remarks  upon  North-America,  i.  83. 

Rhus  Radicans,  i.  139. 

Robin-red-breaft,  i.  381. 

Rock-ftones,  ii.  196. 

P».um,  obfervations  on  it,  ii.  72. 

Rye,  ii.  45. 

Sage,  ufed  in  fevers,  i.  18-9* 

Salem,  a little  town  in  New^  Jerfey,  ii,  24. 

Sallad-tree,  i.  54.  i 

Saratoga,  ii.  122. 

Sarothra  gen  ti  amides , i.  98. 

Saffafras-tree,  i.  1 14,  266.  ii.  23,  230« 

Saw-mills,  ii.  1 24. 

Scarabceusy  i.  364. 

Sea-hen,  i.  19. 

Servants,  different  kinds  of,  i»  303* 

Shear-water,  i.  1 8. 

Silk  manufacture,  i.  97. 

Sifon  Canadenfe , ii.  2 02. 

Sloe  Ihruh,  i.  53. 

Smilax  laurifolia , ii.  41« 

§nak£- 
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Snake,  black,  ii.  54. 

Snow-bird,  »-  351»  374- 
Snow-hens,  ii-  226. 

Soap-ftone,  i.  234. 

Soeurs  de  Congregation,  ii.  418. 

Spanifh  needles,  i.  134. 

Spoon-tree,  i.  263. 

Squirrels,  i.  75,  243,  245, 

Staten  ifland,  i.  183. 

Sturgeons , ii.  114. 

Sumach,  i.  59,  139. 

Swallow,  ii.  5. 

Sweet  fern-tree.  i.  126.  ii.  22. 

Tallow  (hrub,  i.  150. 

Tar,  ii.  351. 

Tawho,  orTawhim,  i.  387. 

Tern?,  i.  18. 

Thorn-apple,  i.  1 19. 

Thuja  occidentalis,  ii.  314. 

Titmoufe,  great,  i 19. 

Tooth-ach,  how  cured,  i.  337. 

Trees  of  America,  i.  51. 

Trenton,  i.  173. 

Trientalis  Europaa , i.  108. 

Triglochin  mariUmum^  i.  108. 

T rois  Rivieres,  a town  in  Canada,  ii.  247* 
Tropic-bird,  i.  18. 

Truffles,  i.  224. 

Tulip-tree,  i.  292.  ii.  62. 

Tulipo-tree,  i.  52. 

Turky  cocks,  i.  164. 

Turtle,  i.  17. 

Vervain , i.  93. 

Vines,  i.  52. 

Virginian  maple,  i.  48. 

-  azarole,  i.  52,  90. 

wake  robin,  i.  98. 

Walnut-tree,  i.  53. 

Wampum,  ii.  100. 

Wafp-nefts,  curious,  ii.  3. 
Water-beeches,  i.  259.  ii.  231« 

—  melons,  ii.  385. 


Whip 
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Whip-poor- Will,  ii.  14. 

Whortle-berries,  i.  373. 

Wilmington,  i.  116,  122. 

Winds,  changeable  about  the  Azores,  i.  4» 
Wine,  i.  98,  297. 

Winterberry- tree,  i.  54. 

Wolves,  i.  223. 

Women  in  Canada,  drefs  of,  ii.  244. 
Woodlice,  ii.  133. 

Woodpeckers,  i.  20, 116,  37 7. 
Worm-feed,  i.  128. 

Yams,  ii.  65. 

Zizani  aquatica , ii.  205,  223. 
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